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Mr. Wuewett divides the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences” into : 4 is 
e — (wo parts; the first treating of “ Ideas,” the second of “ Knowledge ;” di- + oie 
visions which, for our purpose, and perhaps also as respects the probable ; eRe 
- & influence of the work on the progress of science, it will be proper to re- ee 
~ — gard as the theoretical and practical departments of this philosophy. The Mi . ? 
* — subject of Ideas, which occupies somewhat more than one of the two vol- 3 ee. 
* Fumes of which the work consists, is subdivided into ten books. The first, mea 3 
ff “of Ideas in general,” being devoted to the explication of — ety 
’ — views on the nature of scientific truths, the grounds of our knowledge of be 
. | them, and the analysis of those mental acts by which we attain and re- 5H ‘ 
; [| cognize them :—the remaining nine books exhibit the application of these alg ) 
- general views and principles to the philosophy of each of the great subdi- et] 
_ visions of science adopted in the historical work, seriatim ; with the super- By 
__ addition, however, of a preliminary book on the philosophy of the pure sci- a 
ences (the mathematics). These-our author has excluded from his history, 4) 
s F onthe ground of their not being inductive sciences. “ Their progress,” he 
' fF says, “has not consisted in collecting laws from phenomena, true theories 4 
_ from observed facts, and more general from more limited laws, but in tracing | : ; 
> — he consequences of the ideas themselves,’’ which lie at the root of them, viz., ie 
' fF spaceand number. As a matter of philosophy, we think this distinction un- ik 
» tenable, on grounds we shall presently state, though there can be no doubt a 


+ that the inductive part of these sciences, so far as it has _ been carried, , 
heir highest axi- & 


_ offers no historical points, furnishes no matter of history. t 

~ oms have been quickly and readily arrived at; and it is only on their de- i 
_ ductive part that any great amount of intellectual effort has been expended. oS 
> = Vow. Ul. —No. iI. 1 BS 
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It is on this very ground, however, that we perceive the greater propriety 
in their occupying a prominent place in the philosophy of inductive sc). 
ence, in which we hold them to exemplify what Bacon would term cian. 
destine instances,—a class always replete with instruction. 

As it is in the first of these books that Mr. Whewell develops and 
distinctly lays down those peculiar & priori views to which we have be- 
fore alluded, and to which, as already said, we feel unprepared to yiel( 
entire assent, it will be necessary for us to examine rather in detail this 
part of his work, at the risk, it may be, of some degree of tedium to ou 
non-metaphysical readers ; though we shall endeavor, as far as possible, 
to divest our observations of technical metaphysical phraseology, which, 
sooth to say, we do not think that very obscure and imperfect science yet 
sufficiently advanced to indulge in otherwise than sparingly, and as it 
were emphasis gratia. 

Mr. Whewell’s general aim in this book is to show that there exis 
“certain fundamental ideas or forms of mental apprehension,” which, 
whether by reason of their simplicity, clearness, facility of suggestion, or 
otherwise, but more especially by reason of their appropriateness to the 
subjects, are peculiarly fitted to become, and have accordingly become, 
as of necessity they must, the leading features of particular branches of 
science, and the bases of all sound knowledge in those branches :—that 
these ideas, or some of them (according to their appropriateness), are, in 
virtue of the activity of the mind, superinduced on, or in some intellectual 
manner combined with our perceptions, and thus bind together in a cer- 
tain unity, and according to a certain mode of apprehension,—first, all 
those sensible perceptions, which, simultaneously affecting the mind, im- 
press it with the conception of a fact ; secondly, all those facts, which, 
when contemplated together, appear to have a certain relation fitting 
them to be so united or bound together by one or other of these funda- 
mental ties; which facts, when so bound together, constitute facts of a 
more general kind, or theories: which, when confirmed by long expe- 
rience, rendered perfectly familiar by habit, and adopted into comuon 
language, come to be regarded as facts, and spoken of and referred to as 
such,—as when, for instance, we speak of the earth’s rotation on its axis 
or its revolution in our ecliptic orbit round the sun, as facts. 

This aggregation, or rather intellectual cementation, of facts into theo- 
ries, is, however, usually performed, not by the direct intervention of the fun- 
damental idea appropriate to each theory—such idea being frequently of 
an order too elevated and remote for that purpose—but commonly by the 
intervention of certain “ modifications and limitations of the fundamental 
idea,” which may be termed “ ideal conceptions.”” Thus an ellipse is an 
ideal conception, a modification of the fundamental idea of space; genus, 
a modification or /¢mitation of the fundamental idea of resemblance, and 
so forth. Were we to express this in ordinary language, we should say 
that we rise by steps only to the highest degree of abstraction and gene- 
rality, and in working our way upwards in that direction, we employ 
terms and phrases more or less abstract, according to the degree of gene- 
rality which we feel ourselves competent to attain. The line, therefore, 
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- between the fundamental idea and the ideal conception appropriate to 


each step of advancing science, and to each scientific theory, is necessarily 
indefinite—and accordingly we observe that throughout the work Mr. 
Whewell uses the one term for the other with little hesitation. The for- 


- mation of a theory out of facts, and the nature of the inductive process 


itself, are thus well and clearly described : 


When we have become possessed of such ideal conceptions as those 
just described, cases frequently occur in which we can, by means of 
such conceptions, connect the facts which we learn from experience, 
and thus obtain truths from materials supplied by experience. In such 
cases the truth to which we are thus led is said to be collected from the 
observed facts by induction.—PAil., vol. I. p. 42. 


After giving examples of this, Mr. Whewell proceeds : 


And in like manner in all other cases the discovery of a truth by 
induction consists in finding a conception, or combination of conceptions, 
which agrees with, connects, and arranges the facts. Such ideal con- 
ceptions, or combination of conceptions, superinduced upon the facts, 
and reducing them to rule and order, are theories.’—Jb., vol. I. p. 43. 

The act of the mind, by which it converts facts into theories, is of 
the same kind as that by which it converts impressions into facts. In 
both cases there isa new principle of unity introduced by the mind, 
an ideal connexion established ; that which was many becomes one ; 
that which was loose and lawless becomes connected and fixed by rule. 
And this is done by induction, or, as we have described this process, 
by superinducing upon the facts, as given by observation, the concep- 
tion of our minds.—/é., vol. L. p. 44. 

Thus it appears that, understanding the term induction in that com- 
prehensive sense in which alone it is consistent with itself, it is requisite 
to give unity to a fact no less than to give connexion to a theory.— 
Jb., vol. I. p. 45. 


It is impossible to express with more precision than Mr. Whewell has 
done in the passages above extracted, or in a more luminous manner, the 
true nature of the inductive processes, as regards facts and theories. Two 
important points, however, remain to be decided ; first, the origin within 
the mind of these ideal conceptions or fundamental ideas tia’ a3 and, 
secondly, whether, and in what manner, we are justified in extending 
theories so framed, or propositions so concluded, beyond the limits of the 
individual facts on which our conceptions have been superinduced. 

There can be no doubt that the origin of all induction is referable to 
that plastic faculty of the mind which assigns a unity to an assemblage 
of independent particulars.* But in order to carry out this idea to its 
entire meaning, it is necessary to extend the field in which this faculty 
exerts itself to every description of impression of which the mind is sus- 
ceptible. Thus, from the impression it receives from its own acts, states, 

* On this subject we will merely refer the reader to Mr. Douglas’s excellent 
work on the Philosophy of the Mind (ed. 1839), p. 182, et seg. 
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and faculties—which are ngyer for two consecutive instants the same, o, 
equally exerted—so inductively bound together, the ideas or conceptions 
of personal existence and identity, time and mental power arise within jt, 
Again, from those which it receives directly—and antecedently to all othe; 
experience—from its connexion with the body, it is Jed to form in a simila; 
way its conceptions of space and mechanical force, which are, therefore. 
we apprehend, in the most complete and absolute sense suggested by ex. 
perience ;—by the experience, that is to say, of certain peculiar ment, 
sensations—if we may coin a word for the purpose—which distance, direc. 
tion and force, when perceived, excite within us. Then again, from tha; 
mixed multitude of impressions received through the bodily senses, it frames 
to itself, by a similar induction, the conception, fact, or theory, as we pleas 
to call it, of an independent external world, Moreover, from the impres- 
sions it receives on contemplating these external relations—which, besides 
bringing back on it, confirming and elucidating in innumerable modes, al! 
those more original and simple conceptions, furnish in a thousand ways 
that which is the true “fundamental idea” of all science, viz., harmony. 
regularity, or law—it rises by a constantly extending and unbroken chai, 
of experience to the daw of continuity, which is perhaps the highest ip- 
ductive axiom to which the mind of man is capable of attaining, and, as 
one of the most important results of this law, to the perception and admis- 
sion of general truths, on the ground of particular verifications. 

By contemplating our own faculties of attention, recollection, and other 
similar processes, whereby the mind continually influences the succession 
of its own thoughts—or rather, in the same instant that we experience 
that peculiar mental sensation which is connected with the exercise ot 
these faculties—we come to have suggested the notion of mental power. 
By dwelling on the effort whereby we put our limbs into motion, the con- 
ception of vital effort as expended in the production of mechanical force is 
in like manner suggested ; and by dwelling on the only feature these re- 
markable phenomena have in common, viz., change, predictable before- 
hand, as sure to be consequent on their voluntary exercise, we attain to an 
abstract conception of cause as the origin of all change ;—a conception 
which once so originated within our minds by this, our highest form of 
experience, personal consciousness, is reflected back, and verified by all 
external experience, though in forms far less pure and unadulterated than 
that in which it is presented to us by these internal phenomena. Lastly, 
by the experience of our own intentions, as capable of being carried out 
into execution by material or moral combinations, we have suggested to 
us the notion of design or final cause; and by that of our emotions, as de- 
pendent on the result of our designed acts, the conception of motive and 
of moral responsibility. 

Mr. Whewell, however, puts a most decided and unhesitating negative 
on the claims of experience to the origination of these ideas. We must, 
therefore, examine the argument by which he supports this negative : 


We have seen—he says—that there are propositions which are known 
to be necessarily true, and that such knowledge is not and cannot be 
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obtained by mere observation of actual facts. It has been shown also 
that these necessary truths are the results of certain fundamental ideas, 
such as those of space, time, number, and the like. Hence it follows 
inevitably that these ideas and others of the same kind are not derived 
from experience. For these ideas possess a power of infusing into their 
developments that very necessity which experience can in no way be- 
stow. This power they do not borrow from the external world, but pos- 
sess by their own nature. ‘Thus we unfold out of the idea of space, the 
propositions of geometry, which are plainly truths of the most rigorous 
necessity and universality. ut if the idea of space were merely col- 
lected from observation of the external world, it could never enable or 
entitle us to assert such propositions ; it could never authorize us to say 
that not merely some lines but all lines not only have but must have 
those propositions which geometry teaches. Geometry in every propo- 
sition speaks a language which experience never dares to utter, and 
indeed of which she but half comprehends the meaning. Experience 
sees that the assertions are true, but she sees not how profound and 
absolute is their truth.—PAd/. I. 71. 


The necessity of geometrical truths has never, we believe, been ques- 
tioned, nor is it our disposition to do so now. It is not, however, with 
their necessity that we are just now concerned. All true propositions 
about realities are necessarily true, provided their subject-matter be ne- 
cessarily such as it is, since every reality must be consistent with itself. 
Whether space be, as we conceive it to be, a substantive reality indepen- 
dent of our minds, and whether capable of being directly contemplated by 
them or not, or as Mr. Whewell, adopting the Kantian doctrine, maintains 
itto be, a real condition of the perception of our own and all other exis- 
tence,—if it be a necessary reality, or a necessary condition, then are the 
expressions of its properties, in geometrical language, necessary truths. 
The truths of geometry exist and are verified in every part of space, as the 
statue in the marble. They may depend on the thinking mind for their 
conception and discovery, but they cannot be contradictory to that which 
forms their subject-matter, and in which they are realized, in every place 
and at every instant of time. 

But it is with the universality, not the necessity of its truths that we 
are concerned ; or rather with the nature and grounds of our conviction 
of their universality : 


Experience—says Mr. Whewell—must always consist of a limited 
number of observations ; and however numerous they may be, they can 
show nothing with regard to the infinite number of cases in which the 
experiment has not been made. ... ‘Truths can only be known to be 
general, not universal, if they depend upon experience alone. Experience 
cannot bestow that universality which she herself cannot have, nor that 
necessity of which she has no comprehension.—PAd. I. 60, 61. 


Now we conceive that a full answer to this argument is afforded by the 
nature of the inductive propensity—by the irresistible impulse of the mind 
to generalize ad infinitum, when nothing in the nature of limitation or ops 
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position offers itself to the imagination—and by our involuntary applica. 
tion of the law of continuity to fill up, by the same ideal substance of truth, 
every interval which uncontradicted experience may have left blank jy 
our inductive conclusions. What we contend for is, not that the proposi- 
tions of geometry are other than necessary and universal, but that space 
being a reality, or a real condition, the mind, applying itself to that rea- 
lity, discovers its properties by such application, which is experience, and 
embodies the results of that experience in axiomatic propositions. Fo; 
what, we may ask, can impress us with a sense of truth other than a clear 
perception of meaning? And what is a perception of meaning other thay 
an intellectual experience of the real qualities and relations of the objects of 
our thoughts, as exemplified in special cases? hs 
And after all, the truths of geometry are summed up and embodied in its 
definitions and axioms. The definitions we need not consider, but let ys 
turn to the axioms, and what do we find? A string of propositions con- 
cerning magnitude in the abstract, which are equally true of space, time, 
force, number, and every other magnitude susceptible of aggregation and 
subdivision. Such propositions, where they are not mere definitions, as 
some of them are, carry their inductive origin on the face of their enun- 
ciation. Of those which expregsly relate to space, the axiom which de- 
clares magnitudes equal which exactly fill the same space, is clearly only 
a rule of interpretation declaring how the word equal is to be understood 
when space is the object of reference, and how the measurement of space 
is to be executed, and is only the ordinary practical process of measure- 
ment embodied in words. Those which declare that two straight lines 
cannot inclose a space, and that two straight lines which cut one another 
cannot both be parallel to a third, are in reality the only ones which ex- 
press characteristic properties of space, and these it will be worth while 
to consider more nearly. Now the only clear notion we can form ot 
straightness is uniformity of direction, for space in its ultimate analysis is 
nothing but an assemblage of distances and directions. And—not to dwell 
on the notion of continued comtemplation, 7. e., mental experience, as in- 
cluded in the very idea of uniformity; nor on that of transfer of the con- 
templating being from point to point, and of experience, during such 
transfer, of the homogeneity of the interval passed over—we cannot even 
propose the proposition in an intelligible form, to any one whose expe- 
rience ever since he was born has not assured him of the fact. The unity 
of direction, or that we cannot march from a given point by more than 
one path direct to the same object, is matter of practical experience long 
before it can by possibility become matter of abstract thought. We 
cannot attempt mentally to exemplify the conditions of the assertion in an 
imaginary case opposed to it, without violating our habitual recollection of 
this experience and defacing our mental picture of space as grounded on 
it. What but experience, we may ask, can possibly assure us of the ho- 
mogeneity of the parts of distance, time, force, and measurable aggregates 
in general, on which the truth of the other axioms depends? As regaris 
the latter axiom, after what has been said, it must be clear that the very 
same course of remarks equally applies to its case, and that its truth is 
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| quite as much forced on the mind as that of the former by daily and 
» hourly experience. 


We have considered the perception of space, in its ultimate analysis, 
as resolvable into perceptions of distance and direction, into line and 
angle; but it may be urged that our ideas of superficial and solid space 
involve something more than these elements,—that surface and solidity are 
not in their essence resolvable into mere distance and direction. It is here 
that we trace, as we conceive the matter, the result of the mind’s plastic 


| faculty, by which, out of the assemblage of simple perceptions, it forms to 
. itself a picture, or conceytion, or idea—call it what we will—in which those 


perceptions are mentally realized, but which seems to us to be something 
more than those perceptions,—what the Lockian school terms, in short, 
substance, and which we consider to be no other than the mind’s per- 
ception of its own active effort in this process. The conception of solid 
extension stands, we apprehend, to these simple elementary perceptions of 
distance and direction in the same relation as that of body to the percep- 
tioas of resistance, extension, color, figure, etc., which are all that 
common experience affords us of matter ; and this is the only sense in 
which we can agree with, or indeed attach any distinct meaning to, a re- 
warkable passage in Mr. Whewell’s chapter “ On the Idea of Space :” 


By speaking of space, as an idea, I intend to imply that the appre- 
hension of objects as existing in space, and of the relation of position, 
etc., which thus prevail among them, is not a consequence of experience, 
but a result of a peculiar constitution and activity of the mind which 
[i.e., the activity] is independent of experience in its origin, though 
constantly combined with it in its exercise.—PAil. b. II. p. 81. 


But when he goes on to declare, in the next page, “ that space is not 
a notion obtained from experience,” and in addition to the argument from 
the universality and necessity of its properties which we have already con- 
sidered, supports this doctrine by such arguments as these : 


Experience gives us information concerning things without us, but 
our apprehending them as without us takes for granted their existence 
in space. Experience acquaints us with what are the form, position, 
magnitude, ete, of particular objects, but that they have form, position, 
magnitude, presuppose that they are in space—PaAil. I. p. 82— 


we cannot avoid placing on record our dissent from the conclusion, and 
our inability to perceive the cogency of the reasoning. The reason, we 
conceive, Why we apprehend things as without us is, that they are with- 
out us. We take for granted that they exist in space, because they do so 
exist, and because such their existence is a matter of direct perception 
which can neither be explained in words, nor contravened in imagination : 
because, in short, space is a reality and not a matter of mere convention or 
imagination. Still less can we attribute the smallest force to such reasons 
as those in p. 86, where it is denied that space “ exists as a thing,” because 
“that thing is infinite in all its dimensions, and moreover is a thing which, 
being nothing in itself, exists only that other things may exist in it.” We 
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might meet such reaSoning in its own spirit, by declaring that that whic) 
has parts, proportions, and susceptibilities of exact measurement, must 
“a thing.” 

The philosophy of the pure sciences involves not merely the idea of 
space, but of magnitude in the abstract. It is common indeed to represent, 
in elementary books, such magnitudes by geometrical lines and areas, an( 
thus to demonstrate the truths which serve as the bases of the sciences o/ 
arithmetic, algebra, etc. But this is only legitimate, because the axioms 
of abstract magnitude are verified among such lines and areas in the san 
manner as they are verified among the various others objects to which 
they apply, and by induction from which they have been concluded to 
be generally true. That equals added to equals produce equal aggregates 
is true of equal times, equal weights, equal numbers, as well as of equal 
spaces. Were we to grant (which we do not) that the truth of the pro- 
position in each of these forms is a direct result of simple intuition involy- 
ing no induction—no consideration of particular cases, 7. e., no experience— 
still the combination of all these separate truths into one general expres. 
sion equally applicable to all the forms, must surely be allowed to be 
an act of inductive generalization. To maintain the contrary is to 
maintain that the mind conceives and reasons on the abstract in antici- 
pation of the concrete, on the general before the particular, which is in fact 
Platonism, and to which indeed, in many respects, and as purified of its 
more extravagant features, Mr. Whewell’s theory closely approximates. 
A remarkable instance of this is afforded by his reasoning respecting 
time: 


Since all particular times are considered as derivable from time in 
general, it is manifest that the notion of time in general cannot be de- 
rived from the notion of particular time. The notion of time in genera! 


is therefore not a general conception derived from experience.—PAil. |. 
2, 
p- 124. 


This is as if any one should argue that as there is but one material uni- 
verse, of which all particular bodies are necessarily parts, therefore our 
notion of the material universe is not a general conception derived from 
our experience of individual bodies. The fact is, that if we were to select 
an idea which must more emphatically than another be derived from ex- 
perience, it would be that of time :—for what is it which excites in us the 
perception ofits lapse, but the internal comparison of our mental state at the 
beginning and end of each instant, which is experience, if the word have 
any meaning? The lapse of the instant is a reality ; a very obscure 
and mysterious one, nodoubt ; and our notion of it (the result, or perhaps 
we should rather say the perception, of the active effort of the mind to 
connect its present and past state) is that substantive conception which 
may be considered as bearing the same relation to the reality of time, 
whatever that be, as our substantive conception of space bears to the real- 
ities of distance and direction. 

As respects number, Mr. Whewell has adopted a mode of considering 
it which has lately grown much in vogue, but which we regard as, to say 
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the least, very problematic ; viz., that it is a mere modification of the idea 
of time. Now things may be repeated in space as well as in time, and 
though it may be perfectly true—though of that we have some doubts— 
that the attention at each instant is so wholly absorbed in the contem- 
lation of one object, that every other is absolutely wnperceived, and is to 
us, to all intents and purposes, as if it existed not ; yet this would only go 
to show that, owing to the imperfection of our faculties, time is necessary 
as a mean to enable us to cownt number, but not that it enters otherwise 
than as a mean into an idea of any particular number, as two. Two 
horses are two horses, whether we require time to count them or not, and 
whether counted or uncounted. On precisely the same principle, time might 
be declared an element in our conception of figure, and indeed of space 
itself. Number, therefore, we cannot help regarding as an abstraction, and 
consequently its general properties or its axioms to be of necessity in- 
ductively concluded from the consideration of particular cases. And 
surely this is the way in which children do acquire their knowledge of 
number, and in which they learn its axioms. The apples and the marbles 
are put in requisition, and through the multitude of gingerbread nuts their 
ideas acquire clearness, precision and generality. And it is so impossible 
for us to divest ourselves, either as respects number, or any of those primary 
relations, as space, time, etc., of the bias given to all our notions by the 
unbroken influence of an experience which commenced with our birth 
and perhaps even before it, that we may well be excused if we more than 
hesitate in our assent toa doctrine, which requires us so entirely to unmould 
and unbuild the whole structure of our mental habits and acquirements, as 
does that of the non-suggestion of ideas of this class, and the non-establish- 
ment of their axioms by experience ; including always, be it observed, in 
our notion of experience, that which is gained by contemplation of the 
inward picture which the mind forms to itself in any proposed case, or 
which it arbitrarily selects as an example,—such picture, in virtue of the 
extreme simplicity of these primary relations, being called up by the ima- 
gination with as much vividness and clearness as could be done by any 
external impression, which is the only meaning we can attach to the word 
intuition, as applied to such relations. 

Into the philosophy of the abstract sciences the notion of cause does 
not explicitly enter ; relations, not events, being the subject of inquiry 
in these sciences. But in those where phenomena come to be explained, 
the reference of these to their causes, and the development of the processes 
by which the action of such causes is carried out through a chain of in- 
termediate effects, till they result in the phenomena observed, are our sole, 
at least our ultimate, object of inquiry. Now it deserves especial notice 
that most of the phenomena which nature presents are cases of indirect 
causation. Conceptions of cause suggested by such phenomena can 
hardly be other than crude, imperfect, and even perhaps erroneous. Ior 
example, invariable antecedence of cause and consequence of effect is 
lain down by writers on this subject as an essential feature of this relation. 
But this must be understood in reference to the state of things, historically 
speaking, which precedes and that which follows that indivisible instant 
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of time in which action takes place, as two portions of a line separated }y 
a point are necessarily the one on one side, the other on the other of th: 
point. Ifthe antecedence and consequence in question be understood as the 


interposition of an interval of time, however small, between the action o; 


the cause and the production of the effect, we regard it as inadmissible. 
In the production of motion by force, for instance, though the effect be 
cumulative, with continued exertion of the cause, yet each elementary or in- 
dividual action of the force is, to our apprehension, instanter accompanied 
with its corresponding increment of momentum in the body moved. |), 
all dynamical reasonings, no one has ever thought of interposing an instant 
of time between the action and its resulting momentum ; nor does it ap. 
pear necessary. The process has more the character of a simple trans. 
formation of force into momentum, without gain or loss. The cause—this 
particular cause—seems to be neither destroyed nor enfeebled, but absorbed, 
and transformed into its effect, and therein treasured up. In this view, 
which seems quite as tenable as any other which has yet been taken of 
the relation of physical cause and effect, the time lost in cases of indirect 
physical causation is that consumed in the movements which take place 
among the parts of the mechanism set in action, by which the active 
forces so transformed into momentum are transported over intervals of 
space to new poirits of action, the motion of matter in such cases being 
regarded as a mere carrier of force. So also, when force is directly coun- 
teracted by force, their mutual destruction must be conceived, we think, as 
instantaneous. It appears to us, therefore, well worthy of consideration, 
whether, in deriving any part of our abstractions of cause and effect from 
external phenomena, we be not misled in assuming sequence as a necessary 
feature in that relation, and whether sequence, when observed, is not rather 
to be held as a sure indication of indirect action, accompanied with a 
movement of parts. Certain it is, that the higher we ascend in the scale 
of physical causation the more inconceivably rapid do we find the pro- 
pagation of action. The play of the mechanism—if we may borrow a 
metaphor—seems less, and the approach to perfect fitting and contact of 
its parts more near. 

The direct personal consciousness of causation which we have, when 
we either exert voluntary force or influence the train of our o wn thoughts, 
has been much and singularly lost sight of by many writers on this subject. 
Whatever be the essential nature of that relation, or whether even it be 
in all cases the same, we are no more left in doubt of its being a real re- 
lation, when we experience this consciousness, than we are of our own 
reality, or of that of an external world. When once suggested, as we 
conceive it to be, by such experience, as a kind of mental sensation, it is 
seized and dwelt on with a force and tenacity which strongly indicates 
its real importance to our knowledge and <ihnine, The energy and 
assurance with which it is generalized, or rather universalized, and ex- 
tended to all the events of nature, must be held as another indication in 
the same direction. Nothing can be imagined more different than the 
two lines of experience by which this consciousness of effective action is 
impressed. They agree in nothing but in change consequent on or sim- 
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nitaneous with voluntary effort, and predictable beforehand, as sure to 
accompany such effort. Yet this point of analogy is seized and made 
the basis of a universal theory, with an invariable verification by experi- 
ence, and a decisive acknowledgment of its irresistible cogency, which 
proves it to be one of those grand primordial analogies alluded to above ; 
an analogy by which the physical and intellectual world are brought into 
inseparable contact, by establishing the influence of wil/ over both. 

There are, no doubt, other lines of experience in which we also re- 
ceive, but more obscurely, and as it were conversely, through the medium 
of effect, the idea of cause. But from the very diversity of these modes 
of suggestion it follows that this idea is, as Mr. Whewell admits it to be, 
an abstraction. And from this consideration alone it seems to us impera- 
tively to follow that whatever axioms—if there be any—belong to this 
idea, must be inductively concluded from their verification in each of 
those several particular lines of experience in which we recognize and 
insulate the peculiar mental sensation of causality. It must be very clear, 
for instance, that an axiom which, though verified in one form of causation, 
is yet unmeaning or incorrect in another, cannot be an axiom of causation 
in the abstract, or must be inadequately worded as such. And the same 
must surely be the case with axioms requiring limitations and conditions 
dependent on the kind of cause. 

These considerations seem to us essential to forming a night under- 
standing of the metaphysics of Mr. Whewell’s three books on the Philos- 
ophy of the Mechanical Sciences. For the basis of these he takes the 
fundamental idea of cause ;—not that this relation is not to be considered 
equally involved in other sciences, but emphatically, because in these we 
have succeeded, in those not, in tracing phenomena up to one of those 
causes of whose existence our own consciousness assures uS, vizZ., force. 
In pursuance of his general plan of ascribing a necessary universality to 
physical as well as to every other class of general truths, and deriving this 
necessity and this universality from the assumed @ priori origin within 
the mind of whatever abstract principles are involved in their enunciation, 
he lays down three axioms of causation as flowing, not from experience, 
but from our fundamental idea of that relation, viz.:—1. Nothing can 
take place without a cause. 2. Effects are proportional to their causes, 
and causes are measured by their effects. 3. Reaction is equal and oppo- 
site to action. Of these the first in our view of the matter is the mere 
generalization of our internal consciousness in the two distinct lines of ex- 
perience above mentioned ;—a generalization cogent doubtless in the high- 
est degree, as all such impulses of the generalizing instinct are when the 
mind feels no obstacle, and finds itself contradicted by no opposing expe- 
rience. The second axiom presents only a vague, if any, meaning where 
causes are unsusceptible of numerical addition or conjoined agency ; and 
where they are so susceptible Mr. Whewell admits that “there may be 
circumstances in the nature of the cause which may further determine the 
kind of effect which we must take for the measure of the cause.” But it 
is clear that we are now discussing the relation of causes to their direct 
effects, and that consequently we are allowed no latitude of choice. We 
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are not to range about the results of their action till we find some one, }y 
it direct or remote, by which our rule shall be saved. We are to take 
the direct effect as we find it, viz., that which is separated from the actioy 
of the cause by no interval of time and by no intermedium of mechanisn: 
and if with this for an effect the axiom be verified, all is well. 

On the third axiom Mr. Whewell reasons as follows: 


The reaction is an effect of the action, and is determined by it. And 
since the two, action and reaction, are forces of the same nature, each 
may be considered as cause and as effect, and they must therefore deter. 
mine each other bya commonrule. But this consideration leads neces 
sarily to their equality ; for since the rule is mutual, if we could for an 
instant suppose the reaction to be less than the action, we must by the 
same rule suppose the action to be less than the reaction.’—PAil. |. p. 
175. 

Like our other axioms, this has its source in an idea, viz., the 
idea of cause under that particular condition in which cause and effect 
are mutual.—ZJdid. 


We trust Mr. Whewell will believe that we speak in all sincerity, 
and not without diffidence in our own impressions, when we declare that 
this is a modification of the idea of cause, which we can no how bring 
ourselves to conceive. It seems to lead direct to the conclusion, with no 
escape, that a cause can cause itself. For if A be the cause of R, and R, by 
the rule of mutuality, the cause of A ; then is A the ultimate and R the proxi- 
mate link in a chain of causation by which it is derived from itself. This, 
it may be said, is a verbal quibble. But if it be—which we think it is not— 
it is one that inevitably forces itself on the thoughts on the bare mention 
of such a proposition, as that cause and effect can in any case be justly 
regarded as mutual. If indeed we admit the doctrine of sequence as a 
general feature of causality, and suppose ever so small an interval of time 
interposed between cause and effect, the rule of mutuality is evidently im- 
possible. This doctrine, however, as already said, we regard as untenable ; 
and from a single, short and insulated sentence in p. 252, which seems 
tohave called up, when written, no further mental remark, it appears that 
Mr. Whewell herein agrees with us. 

It would not be difficult, however, so to word this axiom as to render 
it applicable and intelligible in every form of causation, and at the same 
time to avoid introducing the term Reaction, which, though highly con- 
venient, and therefore readily admissible in dynamical reasonings, ceases 
altogether to present any distinct meaning when used in reference to other 
than mechanical cause. The axiom, for instance, taken as a general pre- 
position, deduced from and verified by experience in every form of causality, 
may be held to assert the limitation of a finite amount of cause to the pre- 
duction of a finite amount of immediate effect, in consequence of which 
limitation the total effect must be such as to leave no part of the energy 
of the cause outstanding and applicable to the production of further effect. 
In other words, it must be such as to exhaust, or absorb, or transform into 
itself, as the case may be, the whole cause. Dynamically interpreted, this 
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be fF leads to the law of reaction, while physiologically, it expresses merely 
ke fatigue or exhaustion, which every one isconscious of on bodily or mental 
on exertion. For it must be observed, and the remark appears to us of great 
\; moment, that in the production of voluntary motion we do not conceive 
_ the mind or will as directly exerting force on, and so producing motion in, 
matter. Were such indeed the case, we might reasonably ask what be- 
1d comes of reaction where mind is at one end of the rod and matter at the 
other? Here we recognize the importance of that intermediate link in the 
; chain of causation, that physiological eflort, dependent on the will, but yet 
s [fF distinct from mere volition, already before alluded to. Of the nature of 
~ this effort it seems impossible to frame any other conception than this, 
i¢ [that without being itself force it evolves or creates force, having all the 
p- [characters of molecular attractions and repulsions, either among the con- 
_ tiguous particles of the muscles directly ; or else indirectly in them, through 
' a chain of polar arrangements among those of the nerves,— a cause, in 
* short, of a higher order than force, and which, for any thing we can know 
to the contrary, may be in action even among the particles of inanimate 
_ matter, whenever force is exerted, though whether in all cases under the 
- immediate control of a directing will, transcends of course our faculties to 
decide on physical grounds. However convenient it may be in common 
language, or in dynamical reasoning, to speak of force as the action of 
one body upon another, and as accompanied with a reaction of the other 
back upon the first, it is far more consonant with this view of voluntary 
- fF action, and indeed with the mass of facts in other sciences, to regard it as 
, F acause or disposition to motion, originating indifferently between them, 
_ and manifesting itself by an effect which has always a two-fold or polar 
_ character, 7. e., the production, unless counteracted, of equal momenta in 
y — opposite directions at either extremity of its line of action; the sum of 
~ such momenta being, as in all cases of polar action, equal to zero. 
Mr. Whewell, in his chapter “ On the Origin of our Conceptions of 
_ Force and Matter,” traces them simply to our sense of muscular action and 
; [ resistance, but without distinguishing, as we have done, between the effort 
and the action, and of course without drawing from that distinction the 
: consequences which we have above suggested, and which seem to us so 
_ important. He then proceeds to treat at great length, in separate chapters, 
of the establishment of the principles of statics and dynamics. These 
chapters are extremely valuable. We recognize in them the results of 
great labour and a long series of intense and persevering thought bestowed 
_ on their subjects, the fruits of which have from time to time appeared in 
_ several previous works,* and are here brought together as in a focus. 
_ Of these works it is but justice to say that we know of no treatises extant 
_ which afford so complete and philosophical a view of the principles of 
_ these sciences, and of the steps by which they have acquired their ulti- 
uate development and demonstrative character. Though assuredly not 
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the most brilliant of the many gems which adorn our authors’s wreath of 
merit, their sterling value will secure them an estimation superior even to 
that of many original discoveries. 

In these chapters, as well as in the works alluded to, the whole of 
mechanical science is made to depend on a few simple propositions of 
axiomatic self-evidence ; and with this, as regards systematic and logical 
deduction, we can have, of course, no quarrel. It is when we find it put 
forward that these axioms owe their evidence and universality solely to 
our fundamental and abstract idea of causation, and to the general axioms 
thence derived, and in no way to experience, that we demur. As we ai- 
mit no such propositions, other than as truths inductively collected from 
observation, even in geometry itself, it can hardly be expected that, in 
a science of obviously contingent relations, we should acquiesce in a con- 
trary view. As we conceive matter to have been created, and to admit 
of annihilation, we can of course conceive the non-existence of force ; and 
if so, it certainly does appear a violent inroad on the liberty and power of 
thought to maintain that we may not, or cannot, conceive the laws of force 
to have been otherwise established than as we find them. But let us take 
one of these axioms and examine its evidence: for instance, that equal 
forces perpendicularly applied at the opposite ends of equal arms of a 
straight lever will balance each other. What but experience, we may 
ask, in the first place, can possibly inform us that a force so applied wil 
have any tendency to turn the lever on its centre at all? Or that force 
can be so transmitted along a right line perpendicular to its direction, a 
to act elsewhere in space than along its own line of action? Surely this 
is so far from being self-evident that it has even a paradoxical appear- 
ance, which is only to be removed by giving our lever thickness, material 
composition and molecular powers. Again, we conclude that the two 
forces, being equal and applied under precisely similar circumstances, must, 
if they exert any effort at all to turn the lever, exert equal and opposite 
efforts; but what @ priori reasoning can possibly assure us that they di 
act under precisely similar circumstances !—that points which differ in 
place are similarly circumstanced as regards the exertion of force !-- 
that universal space may not have relations to universal force, or, at all 
events, that the organization of the material universe may not be such a 
to place that portion of space occupied by it in such relations to the forces 
exerted in it, as may invalidate the absolute similarity of circumstances 
assumed? Or we may argue, what have we to do with the notion 0! 
angular movement in the lever at all? The case is one of rest, and oi 
quiescent destruction of force by force. Now how is this destruction 
effected? Assuredly by the counter-pressure which supports the fulcrum. 
But would not this destruction equally arise, and by the same amount 0i 
counteracting force, if each force simply pressed its own half of the lever 
against the fulcrum? And what can assure us that it is not so, except re- 
moval of one or the other force and consequent tilting of the lever ? 

The other fundamental axiom of statics, that the pressure on the point 
of support is the sum of the weights, is derived by Mr. Whewell from 
the principle of reaction. “ If it be not an axiom,” he asks, “ deriving its 
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truth from the fundamental conception of equal action and reaction, which 
equilibrium always implies, what is the origin of its certainty?” Equil- 
brium implies, however, not om equal action and reaction, which law 
subsists whether equilibrium take place or not, but equal action and counter- 
action. The pressure on the fulcrum ts not destroyed bythe reaction of the 
fulcrum, for that would subsist were the fulcrum pushed from its place 
by the pressure. If it be destroyed at all, it must be destroyed by a coun- 
teracting force applied for that purpose, and the question is, what is the 
amount of the force that must be so applied? Were the pressure on the 
fulcrum ten times the sum of the weights, its reaction would still be equal 
tothat pressure. Such reaction, in our view of the nature of force, is sim- 
ply the simultaneous and opposite manifestation of its polar action, and 
can in no case afford an available measure of its intensity. Force can 
only be measured by motion produced, or by amount of force elsewhere 
originating necessary to prevent motion. 

What then, it must of course be asked, ts the origin of our certainty of 
the axiom? We reply, simple experience. It is merely a scientific 
transformation and more refined mode of stating a coarse and obvious 
result of universal experience; viz., that the weight of a body is 
the same, handle it or suspend it in what position or by what point we 
will, and that whatever sustains a body sustains its total weight. Assur- 
edly, as Mr. Whewell justly remarks, 


no one probably ever made a trial for the purpose of showing that the 


4 pressure on the support is equal to the sum of the weights. Certainly 
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no person, with clear mechanical conceptions, ever wanted such a trial 


_ to convince him of its truth, or thought the truth clearer after the trial 


had been made. 


But it is precisely because in every action of his lifé, from earliest infan- 
cy, he has been continually making the trial and seeing it made by every 
other living being about him, that he never dreams of staking its result on 
one additional attempt made with scientific accuracy. This would be as if 
a man should resolve to decide by experiment whether his eyes were 
useful for the purpose of seeing, by hermetically sealing himself up for 
half an hour in a metal case. 

In making these remarks on Mr. Whewell’s @ priori doctrines, we 
are most anxious to be understood as limiting our disapproval strictly to the 
a of view from which he has contemplated his subject. In its hand- 
ing there is every thing to admire, nor are we aware that we have ever 
in the same compass encountered such a mine of recondite thought, search- 
ing inquiry, and pointed and brilliant illustration. But to these views he 
recurs again and again, and always with increasing decision, vires acquirit 
eundo, as if their force had grown upon him in their contemplation. Thus, 
even in the midst of his mechanical applications, he suspends his argument 
to insert a chapter on “the paradox of universal propositions obtained by 
experience,”—a paradox in which, however, we see nothing that strikes us 
as paradoxical. If there be necessary and universal truths—which we un- 
conditionally admit—expressible in propositions of axiomatic simplicity 
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and obviousness, and having for their subject matter the elements of al] 0, 


experience and all our knowledge, surely these are the truths which, ij 


experience suggest to us any truths at all, it ought to suggest most rea. 
dily, clearly and unceasingly. If it were a truth, universal and necessary, 
that a net is spread over the whole surface of every planetary globe, we 
should not travel far on our own without getting entangled in its meshes, 
and making the necessity of some means of extrication an axiom of loco. 
motion. 

The only tests of abstract truth are entire consistency in itself, and ac. 
cordance with its exemplification in particulars. A mingled host of ind 
vidual relations is suggested to our understandings by every object and 
event. It is consistency of suggestion by many particular events and o}- 
jects which leads us to make any abstract propositions at all, since without 
such consistency we must forever remain not merely passive but bewil- 
dered percipients. But, on perceiving this consistency, we are not simply 
led, but urged to make them by the most irresistible of all our mental in- 
pulses,—the generalizing or inductive nisus. “ Wedo not,” as Mr Whe- 
well most justly remarks, “ acquire from mere observation a right to assert 
that a proposition is true in all cases.” But that we do have the propensity is 
clear from this, that we generalize the abstract suggestion of mistaken re- 
lations, if of frequent occurrence, as readily as of true ones, nor eve: 
dream of abandoning our conclusions till their inconsistency with further 
observation stares us in the face. 

There is, therefore, nothing paradoxical, but the reverse, in our being 
Jed by observation to a recognition of such truths, as general propositions, 
coextensive at least with all human experience. That they pervade all 
the objects of experience, must ensure their continual suggestion by expe- 
rience ; that they are true, must ensure that consistency of suggestion, that 
iteration of uncontradicted assertion which commands implicit assent, and 
removes all occasion of exception ; that they are simple, and admit of no 
misunderstanding must secure their admission by every mind. 

Necessity and universality are large words,—perhaps somewhat too 
large for the human understanding fairly to handle. Mr. Whewell hin- 
self does not “ venture absolutely to pronounce whether the laws of motion, 
as we know them, can be rigorously traced to an absolute necessity in the 
nature of things ;”’ though “ some of the most acute and profound mathe- 
maticians have believed that for these laws of motion, or some of them, 
there was a demonstrable necessity compelling them to be such as they 
are, and no other.” Such phrases, after what has been stated of his views, 
might give occasion to much remark ;—the only one they suggest to us is 
the nicety of the line in such matters between belief and demonstration, 
between belief spontaneous and belief compelled. 

The moment we get out of particulars we get into abstractions, out of 
real into logical relations. The test of truth by its application to partic- 
ulars being laid aside, nothing remains but its self-consistency to guide 
us in its recognition. But this in axiomatic propositions amounts to no 
test at all. Jt is the essence of such propositions to stand aloof and insulated 

Jrom each other. One abstract proposition can only be shown to be con- 
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sistent with another in two ways,—either by both being verified in one par- 
ticular, or concrete as the logicians call it, or by the one being logically 
derivable as a necessary consequence of the other, in which case one or 
other ceases to be axiomatic. Axioms, rigorously such, can admit of no 
meaning incommon. Their mutual compatibility, as fundamental ele- 
ments of the same body of truth, can only be shown by experience,—by the ob- 
served fact of their coexistence as literal truths in a particular case pro- 
duced. 

A truth, necessary and universal, relative to any object of our know- 
ledge, must verify itself in every instance where that object is before our 
contemplation, and if, at the same time, it be simple and intelligible, its 
verification must be obvious. The sentiment of such a truth cannot, there- 
fore, but be present to our minds whenever that object is contemplated, 
and must therefore make a part of the mental picture or idea of that ob- 
ject which we may on any occasion summon before our imagination. If 
that sentiment be wanting, the picture is unfaithful ; it is, in fact, no pic- 
ture at all. It is, therefore, impracticable for us to frame any logically true 
and consistent proposition concerning such object, in which that sentiment 
isnot at least implicitly involved, much less one in which it is explicitly 
contradicted. All propositions, therefore, become not only untrue, but 
inconceivable, if necessary axioms be violated in their enunciation. 

It is requisite, also, to bear in mind in this argument the prerogatives of 
experience. The mind cannot give to arbitrary combinations of its own 
that impress of reality and unity which it acknowledges when it contem- 
plates realities. It cannot imagine to itself, for example, a being in which 
time is solidified, Space set in motion, matter invested with the property of 
being in two places at once, etc. It may jumble the ideas, or conceive 
them in succession, but finds them always incoherent, and can no-how 
educe from its own stores the substantive conception of a being or reality 
in which they shall coexist. In the case of space, if the axioms of geome- 
try be not present to our minds directly or by implication, when we think 
of it, there is nothing left for us to think of ; for these axioms express its 
whole essence. If we try to frame a conception of space in which they 
shall not be verified, or shall be replaced by others essentially different, 
we find it impracticable, and this is our criterion of their necessity. Some 
such notion the Hibernian must have formed of space, when he declared 
that if all the people were in the hall, the hall would not hold them. 
Again, in the case of matter, if inertia be not present to our minds in any 
act of reasoning, it is no longer matter about which we reason, but that 
which may subsist, if inertia be absent; for instance, movable and co- 
lored extension, which we can no-how figure to ourselves as “ a thing.” 
And, if we admit into our conception an idea contradictory to those suy- 
gested by experience as belonging to it, such as immobility, then again 
it is not matter about which we reason, but a new creature, such as expe- 
rience has never presented. Such a being, if it exist, must exist according 
to its own laws, but they cannot be the laws of matter and motion, which 
remain therefore unaffected by the supposition. Relations which pervade 
all human experience, and al! human power of conception grounded on 
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that experience, we may call necessary relations without much violence to 
language or reason. 

it may, however, be alleged, that one criterion of abstract truth re. 
mains unconsidered,—its direct recognition in the abstract without mental 
reference to any particular case, to any example, to any experience. Hoy 
truth may or may not impress conviction in other minds, it is doubtless pre- 
sumptuous to assert, for which reason we have dwelt only on the received 
tests of truth, as conveyed from mind to mind by the intervention of lan- 
guage. Ifthere be those who can persuade themselves that they are yie\\l- 
ing a rational assent to the terms of an abstract proposition on the mere 
jingle of its sound in their ears, while refusing to test it by calling up in 
their minds those images with their attributes, which experience has in- 
separably associated with its words, they have certainly a very different 
notion of logical evidence from our own. That our success in abstract 
and physical research may aid us in extending our views to what may be 
called the social sciences, it is of primary importance in our choice, if choosy 
we must, between a logical and an empirical philosophy, that we should 
be well aware how far and with what restrictions and humiliating cond- 
tions the former is possible or practicable. The citadel of truth equally 
vindicates its altitude whether we measure it by toil and upward struggle, 
or by throwing ourselves headlong from its battlements. It is then that 
we are taught caution and reserve when observation presents us its axioms 
in a form inextricably involved, and when experiment is fraught with haz- 
ard to our own happiness and that of others. A logical philosophy in such 
sciences which shall start from necessary and universal formula can only 
be safe when human history shall be complete and the book of eveats 
on the point of closing forever. Logically speaking, we may indeed so 
limit the acceptation of our terms as to make our axioms, if other than 
barren truisms, intelligible only when empirically true. Yet what is this 
but to bind our philosophy forever in the leading-strings of experience, 
and declare it, with the aspirations of maturity, in a ceaseless state of pu- 
pilage? Mr Whewell’s good sense, which may always be trusted, what- 
ever be the phase under which his excursive intellect delights to manifest 
itself, has led him direct to this conclusion—a conclusion which draws the 
teeth of the general doctrine and renders it perfectly innocuous. Speak- 
ing of the laws of motion—but in language generally applicable—he says 
they 


borrow their form from the idea of causation, though their matter be 
given by experience ; and hence they possess a universality which ex- 
perience cannot give. They are certainly and universally valid ; and the 
only question for observation to decide is how they are to be understood. 
They are like general mathematical formule which are known to be true 
even while we are ignorant what are the unknown quantities which they 
involve. It must be allowed, on the other hand, that so long as these 
formule are not interpreted by a real study of nature, they are not only 
useless but prejudicial, filling men’s minds with vague general terms, 
empty maxims, and unintelligible abstractions, which they mistake for 
knowledge. Of such perversion of the speculative propensities of man’s 
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nature, the world has seen too much inall ages. Yet we must not on 
that account despise these forms of truth, since without them no general 
knowledge is possible. Without general terms and maxims and abstrac- 


tions, we can have no science, no speculation ; hardly, indeed, consistent 


thought or the exercise of reason. The course of real knowledge is to 
obtain from thought and experience the right interpretation of our gen- 
- eral terms, the real import of our maxims—the true generalizations 
which our abstractions involve.— PAu. J. p. 242. 


In such a spirit we may trust the philosopher, let him take what 


e ground he will. The high « priort Pegasus, so curbed and guided, is a 


noble and generous steed who bounds over obstacles which confine the 
plain matter of fact roadster to tardier paths and a longer circuit. There 
is no denying to this philosophy, for one of its distinguishing characters, 
anerve and energy which a merely tentative and empirical one must draw 
from foreign sources, from a solemn and earnest feeling of duty and devo- 
tion in its followers, and a firm reliance on the ultimate sufficiency of its 
resources to accomplish every purpose which Providence has destined it 
to attain. 

The distinction between the primary and secondary qualities of bodies 
has given some trouble to metaphysicians. We are not quite sure that 
this distinction, as usually taken, is tenable. All sensible qualities of ma- 
terial objects, not excepting even their extension and figure, are manifesta- 
tions, by multitude, of powers, arrangements, mechanisms, and movements, 
in particles individually imperceptible. We have not the shadow of a 
proof that the particles of bodies are extended. The contrary seems to 
us all but demonstrable ; and if not, then are extension and figure merely 
doited outlines which the mind, acting according to the law of continuity, 
fills up and unites. Primary qualities, therefore, can only be received by us 
as provisionally such, like the undecomposed elements in chemistry, while 
such as can be referred to a traceable mechanism ought assuredly not to be so 
considered. But these again may be advantageously subdivided according 
to the mode of their manifestation to our senses, and the line which Mr. 
Whewell has drawn, by classing under one head those which depend for 
their perception on the intervention of a medium between the bodies in 
which they originate and our organs of sensation, is at once natural, and 
convenient as a ground of classification. The idea or conception of a me- 
dium, therefore, is made by him the basis of those sciences, as acoustics, 
photology, and thermotics, which relate to such qualities. 

On the other hand, there is a class of sciences in which the powers of 
matter, whether primary or derivative, manifest themselves in their action 
only incidentally on us as percipients, but immediately in the production of 
visible movements and modifications, permanent or transitory, of the ma- 
terial agents themselves. Such are those which relate to the intimate con- 
siruction and mechanism of matter, and which, so far as yet developed by 
chemical, optical, and electrical research, all agree in bringing forward in 
amore or less prominent form that which Mr. Whewell has pitched upon 
as the “ fundamental idea” of these sciences, viz., polarity—or, as he ab- 
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stracts and generalizes it—not finding it ready made in our minds—the cop. 


ception of “opposite properties in opposite positions.”” Thus generalize) 
speculations on the ultimate identity of all the forms in which it occu 
throughout nature appear no longer extravagant or fantastic, and ¢ay 
hardly even be considered premature, when, as in Mr. Whewell’s chapte; 
“on the Connection of Polarities,” we find these manifestations so closely 
linked, two by two, as to form an unbroken chain pervading all nature, 
Thus we have, first, magnetic brought into immediate relation with elec. 
trical polarities, by the great discoveries of Oersted and Ampére ; electrical 
with chemical, by those of Davy and Faraday ; chemical with crystallo. 
graphical, by those of Haiiy and Mitscherlich ; and these, again, with op. 
’ tical polarities, by the striking experimental researches of Brewster, ani 
the grand dynamical generalization of Fresnel. We have certainly never 
seen the case so strikingly put. The main link in this wonderful chain o{ 
connection—and, we may add too, a link inferior to none in the clearnes 
and steadiness of thought and refinement of experiment, demanded for its 
establishment—is that supplied by the recent electro-chemical researches 
of Dr. Faraday, to whose transcendent merits as a philosopher we are de- 
lighted to find Mr. Whewell here, as on all occasions, doing full and cor. 
dial justice. Not a little pleased also are we to find him, in this chapter, 
dealing out equal justice, though of a very different kind—not, however, 
without a leaning to the side of mercy—to the ravings of Hegel and 
Schelling on the subject of magnetic and optical polarizations ; thereby 
separating himself in the most decided manner from that exaggerated « 
preort school of metaphysical speculation which finds in “ the Absolute,” 
or in the proposition “ A=A,” the totality of all existence and all know- 
ledge discovered or discoverable ! 
The fundamental ideas assumed for the philosophy of chemistry are 
“ affinity” in that sense in which it is understood by chemists, and “element” 
as a modification of the idea of material “ substance,’’—the indestructibility 
of which is laid down as an axiom of universal, undisputed authority, on 
the somewhat singular ground (for an axiomatic proposition) of its oppo- 
sition to the common course of our experience, and its aparently paradox- 
ical air (vol. I. p.391) when proposed. As we are quite sure that it is 
not Mr. Whewell’s intention to maintain the necessary and eternal self- 
existence of matter, we would recommend him, in the next edition of his 
work, to modify the expressions in the passage alluded to, which go to 
place the idea of material substance in this respect on a par with those of 
space and number. The general notion of substance is applied to chem- 
istry, by the additional axiom that a body is equal to the sum of its pon- 
derable elements ; which excludes the phlogistic theory, on the ground of 
its assuming a negative element, and gives occasion for the assertion, asa 
general maxim, that “ imponderable fluids are not to be admitted as chem- 
ical elements of bodies,” nay, that such fluids are to be regarded as inca- 
pable of being affected by mechanical impulse and pressure—which is in 
effect to deny them altogether the properties of matter (vol. I. p. 400, 
note). We are hardly prepared for so sweeping a conclusion, though we 
may admit that impulse and pressure must be conceived in a very refined 
way when dealing with such subtle agents. 
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The atomic doctrine is treated inthis and the next book, “On the 
Philosophy of Morphology,” as applied especially to crystallography, in 
' which we find enunciated a principle whose importance is best felt on a 
contemplation of its utter neglect by all who have attempted to frame dis- 
tinct conceptions of the intimate atomic structure of chemical compounds. 
The principle is this: “ that all hypotheses concerning the arrangement of 
the elementary atoms of bodies in space must be constructed with refer- 
~ ence to the general facts of crystallization.” We cannot help believing 
~ that this principle will prove a fertile one, and that by admitting the par- 
; ticles of bodies to consist not—as has been done hitherto, by Dalton, 


SStcKaoGeM cE ee 


' Wollaston and Ampére—of a few only, but of great multitudes, of thou- 
sands perhaps, or millions of atoms ; not only may the facts of crystal- 
' lography be represented, but much light thrown on many obscure points 
in the theory of the absorption of light, the colors of bodies, and their 





ower of conducting heat. The great stumbling-block of the atomic 


~ chemistry—the occasional necessary subdivision of an “ atom’’—would at 


~ once disappear under such a mode of considering ingredients. 
The “ Philosophy of the Classificatory Sciences”’ is full of interest and 


instruction. The fundamental idea of resemblance traced into assem- 


blages of items and adjuncts, variously associated and differing in degree 


q in different kinds, the unity of object emerging from the multiplicity of 


> such particulars, the substitution of type for definition, of central group- 


> ing for determining limit, the important office of terminology in such 


~ sciences, and the conditions under which terms must be applied “ so as to 


_— make general propositions possible’”—an apophthegm which merits to be 


regarded as the axiom of systematic terminology—are all admirably treat- 
ed. Our limits leave no room but for a single and somewhat garbled ex- 
tract, where the conditions of our perception of an object as an individual 
~ are stated. And here we must observe, once for all, that Mr. Whewell, 
~ of all authors we have read, is perhaps the most difficult to extract briefly. 
The copiousness of his illustration and the point of his language are such 
that it is scarcely possible to draw a line, or to omit; we are led on 
from sentence to sentence, from image to image, from point to point,—all 
adding to the general effect of the picture, and none capable of being 
~ sacrificed without real detriment. It is a flowing and embroidered robe, 
but which sits so well to the person that it will not bear to be trimmed 
or curtailed. 


Condition of unity—The primary and fundamental condition, is 
that we must be able to make intelligible assertions respecting the ob- 
ject, and to entertain that belief of which assertions ate the exposition. 
A tree grows, sheds its leaves in autumn, and duds again in spring, waves 
in the wind, or falls before the storm. And to the tree belong all those 


_ parts which must be included in order that such declarations, and the 


thoughts that they convey, shall have a coherent and permanent meaning. 
... The permanent connections which we observe—permanent among un- 


i connected changes which affect the surrounding appearances—are what 





we bind together as belonging to one object. This permanence is the 
condition of our conceiving the object as one... . We may therefore 
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express the condition of the unity of an object to be this :—that asser. 
tions concerning the object shall be possible; or rather, we should say 
that the acts of belief which such assertions enunciate shall be possible, 


The application of this principle is wider than the domain of natural 
philosophy ; it applies in literature, and especially to the unity of dra- 
matic, nay, even of historical and national character ; and will often serye 
as a criterion of truth in assertions relative to such characters. 

The application of the axioms and principles of resemblance to na- 
tural history, with especial reference to mineralogy, finishes this volume, 
Our author here returns to the charge, in advocacy of the extension of 
mineralogy to the classification of chemical products and inorganic bodies 
in general, whether natural or artificial, by sensible qualities, and on some 
principle of graduated resemblance. Some of the widest and deepest 
questions, as he justly remarks, of the philosophy of classification are 
here brought under consideration. The most essential is, what we are to 
understand by individuals and species, where life and reproduction are 
absent. Mr. Whewell’s definition of a mineralogical individual is at least 
pene. It is “ that portion of any mineral substance which is determined 

y crystalline forces acting to the same axes,”’—a definition which applies, 
in the absence of all natural forces, and makes the individual coextensive 
with the reasons which determine it to be one body rather than another, 
so far at least as crystalline polarities include those reasons. As re- 
gards species, these must be determined, here as elsewhere, by the pre- 
dominant principle of the existence of the object, and, the principle of repro- 
duction being absent, the forces which make the individual permanent 
and its properties definite must stand in place of those which preserve the 
race where individuals are generated and die, and thus we are of neces- 
sity led to make the crystallization of bodies, on both grounds, the basis 
of arrangement, and in cases where, owing to pulverulence, or the liquid 
or gaseous state of a body, this character cannot be observed, it must be 
concluded, provisionally, from its chemical, electrical, or other habitudes. 
Mr. Whewell has certainly made out so strong a case for the admission 
of this new science on our list, that we earnestly desire to see the work 
of constructing it fairly undertaken, whatever denomination, whether Ex- 
ternal Chemistry, Mineralogy, or the Natural History of inorganic bodies, 
may appear best suited to it. 

In applying the fundamental idea of resemblance to natural history, we 
are of course led to the consideration of natural families ; of their object 
in nature, as means to an end, or whatever else we may interpret as the phi- 
losophical import of such families; and of the criteria by which, among 
ene arbitrary arrangements, such families may be recognized. These 
ast are of the utmost importance, and they resolve themselves into one 
which is, in fact, the criterion of all true induction, viz., what Mr. Whe- 
well terms “ the consilience of inductions.” “The maxim,” he says “ by 
which all systems, professing to be natural, must be tested is this, that the 
arrangement obtained from one set of characters coincides with the ar- 
rangement obtained from another set.”” That such families do exist among 
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animals and vegetables is not a matter which can now be called in 
doubt ; but the part they play in nature is no way to be understood with- 
out reference to a deeper and more mysterious philosophy, the Philosophy 
of Life and of Final Cause. These, accordingly, form the subjects of Mr. 
Whewell’s consideration in the next or ninth book. 

That the idea of Life, of which we are all conscious, should be so 
obscure as to render it even in a high degree difficult to say in what life 
consists, may well seem strange ; but the wonder vanishes if we reflect 
that it is only of our bodily sensations and mental acts that we have that 
consciousness which makes them objects of direct attention. Of the 
principle of life within us, and the means by which the nourishment and 
action of our organs are maintained, nay, even of most of the functions 
they are continually performing, we have absolutely no consciousness 
whatever,—the whole process going on without our knowledge and 
without the concurrence of our will. There is a profound mystery cast 
about the whole subject, which all attempts to explain by mere reference 
to chemical affinities and changes on the one hand, or to mechanical move- 
ments of particles on the other, have utterly and miserably failed. The 
notion of a vital fluid, conducted along the nerves and consumed or chang- 
ed in its operation on the organs, offered a better promise. Electrical 
action 7s so communicated, and does, to a certain extent, produce effects 
simulating some of the manifestations of life. But however abstract our 
conception of such transferable agent, the question still arises, whence the 
supply, and whence the organization by which it is conveyed and acts 
at its points of destination. Mr. Whewell seems disposed to lean to the 
conception of an animal soul, or ultra-material agent—to which we know 
not why he should have hesitated in applying the word /ife, in its sim- 
plicity, and as applicable alike to plants and animals—a “ soul,’’ however, 
from which all the higher attributes which that term involves are utterly 
and carefully excluded. The psychical theory—which is as old as Aris- 
totle—he observes, 


not only gives unity to the living body, but marks more clearly than 
any other the wide interval which separates mechanical and chemical 
from vital action, and fixes our attention upon the new powers which the 
consideration of life compels us to assume. It not only reminds us that 
these powers are elevated above the known Jaws of the material world, 
but also that they are closely connected with the world of thought and 
feeling, with will and reason. . . The psychical schoo] are mainly right in 
this, that, in ascribing the functions of life to a soul, they mark strongly 
and justly the impossiblity of ascribing them to any known attributes of 
body.— Pail, Il. 29. 


We pass over the various definitions which have been given of /tfe, 
the attempts which have been made, with more or less success, to break 
up the general conception of it into an assemblage of separate, and pos- 
sibly independent, ones of vital forces or powers, nay, even the curious 
and interesting speculations of Mr. Whewell on that marvellous subject, 
animal instinct—to extract some passages from his chapter on Final 
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Causes, which (albeit our limits begin to press) appear to us indispensa}), 
to conveying a fit impression of that earnest yet nght-minded, that strone 
and solemn yet sober feeling with which our author contemplates ay) 
powerfully induces and persuades his reader to contemplate all those dis. 
positions, intellectual and material, which tend to lead the mind from the 
frame of nature to its Eternal Author. The argument of design has neye; 
been more pointedly, more irresistibly urged than in this chapter,—an( 
that chiefly from being made to rest on its main point of strength, organ. 
zation as distinct from/aw. “ Anorganized product,” says Kant, “ is that 
in which all the parts are mutually ends and means,” and it is therefor 
not without reason that the idea of final cause is here introduced in ay 
especial manner : 


It has been objected that the doctrine of final causes supposes us 
acquainted with the intentions of the Creator, which, it is insinuated, js 
a most presumptuous and irrational basis for our reasonings. But there 
can be nothing presumptuous or irrational in reasoning on that basis 
which, if we reject, we cannot reason at all. If men really can discern 
and cannot help discerning a design in certain portions of the works of 
creation, this perception is the soundestand most satisfactory ground for 
the convictions to which it leads. The ideas which we necessarily ew- 
ploy in the contemplation of the world around us afford us the on!y 
natural means of forming any conception of the Creator and Governor 
of the universe, and if we are by such means enabled to elevate our 
thoughts, however inadequately, towards Him, where is the presumption 
of doing so? or rather, where is the wisdom of refusing to open our 
minds to contemplations so animating and elevating and yet so entirely 
convincing t The asertion appears to be quite unfounded that, as science 
advances from point to point, final causes recede before it and disappear 
one after the other. . . . We are rather by the discovery of the general 
laws of nature led into a scene of wider design, of deeper contrivance, 0! 
more comprehensive adjustments. Final causes, if they appear driven 
further from us by such an extension of our views, embrace us only with 
a vaster and more majestic circuit; instead of a few threads connecting 
some detached objects, they become a stupendous network which is 
wound round and round the universal frame of things.—PAzl. ll. 2°, 
et SEG. 


On these extracts, and on the whole of this admirable chapter, we 
shall only add one remark. Cause, design and motive are, as we con- 
ceive them, abstractions drawn from observed analogies of which our 
own personal and conscious experience supplies the chief materials. It is 
by these primordial analogies that we are led upward from creation to 
Creator, and animated by the prospects of our own immortal destiny. 
And these are precisely the analogies which, by the original constitution 
of our minds, we seize and generalize with the strongest impulse and full- 
est reliance. In such a constitution, no less than in our physical organ- 
ization, we trace design, but a design as much loftier in its ends as our 
minds excel our bodies in worth and dignity, and pointing, as its origin, 
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to a motive of which whatever is good and great to humanity is only a 
dim and feeble adumbration. 

In the “Philosophy of Paletiology’” Mr. Whewell pushes on his 
frontier to the verge of all that is dark, awful and overwhelming in 
antiquity. Every trifling pedantry and consecrated puerility of grammar 
and history, the tales of senachies, and the dreams of cosmogonists, 
shrink and die away before the profound and solemn but shadowy images 
which this subject calls up; as the light Nymphs of fountains, and Dryads 
of the woods, before the fabled throne of ancient Night and Demogorgon. 
Yet the darkness which rests on that vanishing point to which every line, 
though broken, converges, is far different from the gloom of elder and des- 
pairing mythology ; it is the palpitating reaction of an eflulgence inetlable 
and intolerable, before which our gaze is sealed and our faculties prostrated. 
We will not injure the effect of this book by extracts. 

The remaining books of this Philosophy, constituting its second part, 
treat of Anowledge—o! the construction of science. To this ai] that has 
gone before is, properly speaking, subordinate and preparatory,—in that 
sense, however, in which the base of a pyramid is subordinate and pre- 
paratory to its apex. Whatever be the origin of our fundamental ideas, 
and whatever the nature of the faculty by which we frame out of them 
ideal conceptions applicable to the explanation or connecting of phenom- 
ena, it is clear that, possessing such ideas, and the faculty of framing such 
conceptions, every step in our knowledge must consist in bringing them to 
bear upon facts, and binding together the latter in ideal connection by 
means of them. Those processes, therefore, by which the ideas appropriate 
to particular classes of facts are brought into view and rendered more 
clear, and by which conceptions involving such ideas are made to fit 
and bind together the facts more closely, are those by which science is 
constructed. The former of these Mr. Whewell terms the explication of 
conceptions, the Jatter the colligation of facts; terms which strike us as 
particularly neat and well chosen, and which will doubtless henceforward 
become part of the fixed nomenclature of the subject. To the former be- 
long almost all scientific controversies and discussions, which are thus 
seen to be any thing but vexatious and injurious (as often thought) to the 
true interests of science, however too often fatal to the happiness of the 
(isputants. They are the struggles by which thinking men emerge from 
darkness into day, and in trying to convert or confute their adversaries get 
tounderstand themselves. All battle, it has been well remarked, is mis- 
understanding, and all victory terminating in permanent conquest has been 
said to have right in some form or other on its side. The latter maxim, 
though we deem it profoundly false in history and politics, if permanence 
mean any thing short of eternal, is yet certain in science. When contro- 
versy terminates, the defeated party is not suppressed, but extinguished. 
The inconsistency of its tenets becomes “ unfolded into self-contradiction,” 
and they are thenceforward regarded “ not only as false, but as incon- 
ceivable.”” 

The battle, as Mr. Whewell justly observes, is often one of definitions ; 
for these are not, as is too commonly supposed, arbitrary. On the con- 
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trary, in science their office is to embody in precise terms the very con. 
ception which is to serve as a key to the whole subject. Hence a detini- 
tion is always followed by a proposition of more or less generality de- 
pendent on it for its truth, and which expresses the manner in which 
many facts are intelligibly boond together by the conce ption it involves, 

In geometry, for example, the definition of a straight line is immediately 
followed by the axiom that two such lines cannot include a Space ; on 
which all geometrical truth depends. “ In many cases, perhaps in most, 
the proposition which contains a scientific truth is apprehended with con- 
fidence, but with some vagueness and vacillation, before it is put in a pos. 
itive, distinct and definite form.” Definition is here of essential service by 

compelling the propounder to give clearness and body to whatever in 
shadowy and indefinite in his conception. Still, in this shadowy state, it 
must exist, in the mind of him who first perceives that facts can be so avail- 
ably connected. The sagacity of him who frames a sound and pregnant 
definition must be preceded by the equal, or superior, sagacity of those who, 
from the assemblage of facts, are led to perceive what are the ideas and 
what the nature of their modifications which the definition ought to embody, 

The ideas must be appropriate to the facts ; but in disce ring what 
ideas are appropriate lies one of the difficulties of inductive discovery—in 
modifying them into a syitable conception another, and usually a far 
greater. For these processes no rules can be given, nor does Mr. Whe- 
well attempt it. In the analysis which he gives of the inductive process 
into three steps, which he describes as “the selection of the idea, the con- 
struction of the conception, and the determination of the magnitude,” he 
says, “ no general method of evolving such ideas can be given ; such events 
appear to result from a peculiar sagacity and felicity of mind, never with- 
out labor—never without preparation ; yet with no constant dependence 
upon preparation, upon labor, or even entirely upon personal endowments.” 
vol. Il. p. 553. 

The true idea, it is to be observed, in Mr. Whewell’s sense of the 
word, often presents itself almost spontaneously. Accident, by throwing 
before the most careless observer a “glaring instance,” or vulgar experience 
of the mutual dependence of phenomena, has, in innumerable cases, don 
for us this part of the work. Reference of facts to the right fundamental 
idea generally takes place in what Mr. Whewell calls the prelude of an 
inductive epoch. One age proposes a problem in terms referring facts to 
a right principle; a subsequent age resolves it by applying the principle 
according toa right conception. This step is always the result of sagacity, 
labor and intimate acquaintance with the subject. The other may, but 
this ean never be accidental. 

Let us now consider the colligation of facts. All facts, as we have seen, 
are theories; all true theories, facts, according to the position from which 
we contemplate them. Sensations (mental as well as bodily), inductively 
bound together, make things and (as we conceive the matter) zdeas ; things 
and ideas, facts ; ; facts and ideas, theories or general Juets ; ind SO On. 
In binding together our fagot of facts, therefore, it is impossible to exclude 
from them ideas—they form an essential part of the bundle; indeed the 
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most essential of all, for its strength and coherence depend upon them. 
It is not, however, a collection, but an assortment that we aim at making. 
Our facts therefore have to be examined and decomposed so as to bring 
into view the elementary ideas which they involve, with a view to the ex- 
clusion, or at least disregard, of all which are unsusceptible of scientific 
precision or otherwise inappropriate to inductive inquiry. Of the latter 
class are all which refer to emotions of wonder or terror, to passion or in- 
terest. Science is essentialy abstract, passionless and disinterested. Re- 
sults are to be accepted for their truth alone ; joy and fear have no part 
in their approval or disapproval ; and the facts on which it depends must 
be selected in this view of its character ; the precise, the abstract, and the 
measurable being the grounds of their selection. 

Hypotheses must of all things be framed,—not loose and incapable of 
being exactly tested by following them into consequences, like those which 
Newton proscribed in his celebrated “ hypotheses non fingo,”—but such as 
can be so tested by reference to number, time, quantity, &c. ; such as refer 
rather to modes of action of known causes than to the assumption of un- 
known; or, if that be necessary, which point out an intelligible and 
traceable line of connection between the cause assumed and the results ob- 
served. Our facts may be homogeneous and well assorted; nay, they 
may have an obvious disposition to lie side by side and fit well together, 
yet be incoherent for want of the bond which is to unite them. For this 
we have to search, and the search consists in framing hypotheses and test- 
ing them by their legitimate results. Kepler constructed no less than 
nineteen for representing the apparent motion of Mars, before that of an 
eliptic orbit about the sun suggested itself to his mind, which proved the 
true one and the simplest of them all. 

The rule of referring phenomena to known rather than to unknown 
causes (which is what Newton meant by his vera causa), is no doubt a 
good one. Like a new element in chemistry, a new cause must not be 
resorted to till all known causes are proved at fault. Nevertheless, seeing, 
as we do in the actual state of science, far beneath the surface of things, 
having acquired as it were new senses in the powerful agents we employ, 
new causes may work their way into evidence—may mark their peculi- 
arities in so many lines of inquiry, as to render it impossible not to admit 
them into the list of ¢rue causes, or those which are understood among 
philosophers to be available for explanation. The rule of the vera causa 
Mr. Whewell, as we understand him, very justly limits in its acceptation to 
this sense, and with equal justice and force of argument combats that dry 
and unsatisfactory philosophy which declares daws, not causes, to be the 
legitimate objects of human research. To proscribe the inquiry into causes 
is to annihilate science under shelter of “ that barren caution which hopes 
for truth without daring to venture in quest of it.” 

It isof great moment to distinguish the characters of a sound induction. 
One of them is its ready identification with our conception of facts, so as 
to make itself a part of them, to engraft itself into language, and by no 
subsequent effort of the mind to be got rid of. The leading term of a true 
theory once pronounced, we cannot fall back even in thought to that help- 
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less state of doubt and bewilderment in which we gazed on the facts be- 
fore. The general proposition is more than a sum of the particulars. Oy; 
dots are filled in and connected by an ideal outline which we pursue eve 
beyond their limits,—assign it a name, and speak of it as a thing. In al 
our propositions this new “thing i is referred to, the elements of which it is 
formed forgotten ; and thus we arrive at an inductive formula; a general, 
perhaps a universal, proposition. 

Another character of sound inductions is that they enable us to predict, 
We feel secure that our rule is based on the realities of nature, when jt 
stands us in the stead of more experience ; when it embodies facts as ay 
experience wider than our own would do, and in a way that our ordinary 
experience would never reach ; when it will bear not stress, but torture, 
and gives true results in cases studiously different from those which led t 
its discovery. The theories of Newton and Fresnel are full of such cases, 
In the latter, indeed, this test is carried to such an extreme, that ¢heory 
has actually remanded back experiment to read her lesson anew, and con 
victed her of blindness and error. It has informed her of facts so strange 
as to appear to her impossible, and showed her all the singularities sh: 
would observe in critical cases she never dreamed of trying. 

Another character, which is exemplified only in the createst theories, is 
the consilience of inductions, where many and widely different lines of ex- 
perience spring ‘together into one theory which explains them all, and thai 
in a more simple manner than seemed to be required for either separately. 
Thus in the infinitely varied phenomena of physical astronomy, when a! 
are discussed and all explained, we hear from all quarters the consentaneous 
echoes of but one word, Gravitation. And so in optics,—each of its end- 
less classes of complex and splendid phenomena being interpreted by its 
own conception, —when these conceptions are assembled and compared 
they all turn out to be translations into their peculiar language of th 
single phrase, TRANSVERSE UNDULATION. Mr. Whewell has given us, as 
examples of the “ logic of induction,” what he terms “ inductive tables” oi 
each of these noble generalizations, which form not the least interesting 
feature of the work,—enabling us, as they do, to trace, as in a map, the 
separate rills of discovery flowing at first each in its own narow basin, 
thence confluent into important streams, which, uniting at length into one 
grand river, bear downwards to an ocean of truth beyond our “tracing. 

The theory of the construction of science being thus reduced to an 
analysis of these three processes,—the decomposition of phenomena, the ex- 
plication of conceptions, and the colligation of facts,—the important question 
of course arises, how far the theory avails us in the practice; what pro- 
gress it enables us to make to an art of discovery? and if, as Mr. Whe- 
well acknowledges, such an art be, strictly speaking, impossible, what 
benefit do we derive from thus breaking up and reviewing its principles? 
The reply is clear : whatever we do, it is desirable at least to know {ully 
what is to be done, and to be familiar with every facility and every method 
by which particular parts of the process have been ascertained to be ma- 
terially aided or shortened. Thus the measurement of phenomena being 
an essential part of the process by which facts are rendered precise and 
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strictly comparable with theories, methods of observation come to be con- 
sidered with a view to the detection of general causes of error, the means 
of obviating them, and the estab liahenent of maxims and habits which 
shall afford the inexperienced observer the benefit of his predecessor’s fail- 
ures and successes. An art of observation at least is possible, though an 
art of inventionis not. Again, the research of causes is of necessity pre- 

ceded by that of laws, which to be useful as tests of hypotheses must be 
quantitative, and involve precise numerical data. In the discovery of 
these much trouble may be saved, and much clearer insight gained, by 
regular systematic methods of grouping and combining observations. 
Four such methods are laid down by Mr. Whewell in his “chapter on this 
subject—those “of curves,” “ of means,” “ of least squares,” and “ of resi- 
dues.’ Of these, the method of curves depends on the very principle on 
which we have metaphorically explained the nature of inductive general- 
ization itself, the power which the mind possesses of connecting a series 
of dots by a continuous outline ; in virtue of which it has the especial and 
invaluable quality of detecting and eliminating casual errors. Mr. Whe- 
well has exhibited the principle of this very powerful method with much 
clearness, and carefully traced the limits of its applicability. We may 
add, too, that nowhere will be found more beautiful instances of its sys- 
tematic application than in his own elaborate and most successful re- 
searches on the tides. The methods of means and of least squares, which 
are properly one and the same, depend on the Jaws of probability,—a sub- 
ject which we are somewhat surprised to find slightly, or not at all, al- 
luded to in any part of these works. That of residues is susceptible of far 

wider than mere quantitative application, and is in fact one of the most 

fertile and certain means of discovery that we possess. 

A very large space is devoted by Mr, Whewell to a “review of opin- 
ions on the nature of knowledge, and the methods of seeking it,” from 
Plato and Aristotle downwards. It is curious to observe the grand anti- 
thesis between an ideal and an empirical philosophy propagating itself 
onwards from these great masters to the present day, with little or no ap- 
proach to a decision... Mr. Whewell, in the work petone us, gives a mas- 
terly specimen of what may be done to make Platonism a solid and com- 
pact body of philosophy, while the views we have attempted to advocate 
(we are but too conscious how inadequately) are fundamentally Aristo- 
telian, strange as it may seem to find the Stagyrite, of all philosophers, 
figuring as the father of induction. 

Among the “innovators of the middle ages” brought into especial no- 
tice by Mr. Whewell in this review, Roger Bacon claims the first rank,— 
a rank sez arcely, if at all, inferior to that which the universal suffrage of 
posterity has vindicated to his great namesake Francis. The way in 
which he “ sticks fiery off” from “the general darkness of his era is indeed 
something marvellous ; nor is the marvel diminished when we come to 
compare his ideas, as delivered in the “ Opus Majus,” with those of his 
illustrious successor, in the “ Novum Organum.” The resemblance indeed 
is so close as to be more than a mere resemblance ; ; it is all but identity. 
When reading his exposition of the four general causes of human i ig- 
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norance, his animated and impatient recalcitration against the author- 
ity of Aristotle (as then understood, or rather misunderstood, but at a! 
events supreme in the schools), and his urgent and eloquent recom- 
mendation of mathematics and experiment, as the only true roads to know- 
ledge, we fancy ourselves transported over the broad gulf of four cen. 
turies, and communing with the spirit of the great reformer. In one 
respect he far surpassed his successor, having been quite as remarkable fo; 
successful research in the practice of physical and experimental inquiry, as 
the latter was unfortunate in every aitempt to apply his principles t 
practice. 
But science, as a body, has its aids and modes of progress, which may 
be considered in general, and without reference to the ways in which i 
may be advanced in detail. In this, as in many other cases, the whok 
may be advantageously considered as something different from the sum of 
its parts. The great value and importance of scientific truths as con- 
ducive not only to the physical, but, as we firmly believe, to the mora! 
well-being of man, justifies us in regarding it as a duty inseparable from 
our claim to civilization, to push forward the frontier of sound and well- 
established knowledge in every possible direction and by every form of in- 
dividual and national effort. Herein we conceive to consist one of those 
grave responsibilities consequent on acquisitions made, and powers ascer- 
tained, which we have alluded to in the commencement of this article. 
Already the public mind is beginning to be awakened to the sense of 
these responsibilities, nor was there ever a period in the history of man- 
kind in which the sober and well-weighed judgments of men earnest in 
the cause, and competent to the task of suggestion, were listened to with 
more deference, and acted on with more readiness and sequence. We 
feel therefore grateful, and listen with doubly-excited attention, when one 
who has shown himself in so decided a manner and on so many occasions 
a leader in the van of Science, and whose influential position in one of our 
great Universities enables him to carry out into practice his own sugges- 
tions in a field where they are sure to be productive of immediate efiect, 
places before us the results of his thought and experience on the subject o! 
intellectual education as a means of securing the spread and general recep- 
tion of clear scientific ideas. The period, he says, in a short but im- 
ortant chapter on this subject, which we most earnestly recommend to 
the attentive perusal of all who have any thing to do with public education, 


appears now to be arrived when we may venture, or rather when we 
are bound to endeavor, to include a new class of fundamental ideas in 
the elementary discipline of the human intellect. ‘This is indispensable 
if we wish to educe the powers which we know it possesses, and to en- 
rich it with the wealth which lies within its reach.—PAi/., vol. Il. p. 
512. 


The ideas to which Mr. Whewell especially alludes in this passage, in 
addition to those of space and number, which form the basis of a purely 
mathematical discipline, are those of force and definite resemblance, as 
the grounds of instruction in the principles of mechanics and natural his- 
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_ tory ;—the latter more especiallybeing introduced as a corrective, and, we 
~ must say, as appears to us, a very valuable one, of those habits of thought 
~ and reasoning from mere definitions and axioms which a too extensive 


attention to mathematics is sure to generate. The lessons afforded by 


this study, he says, 


' are of the highest value with regard to all employments of the human 


mind; for the mode in which words in common use acquire their mean- 


q ing approaches far more nearly to the method of type than to the method 


of definition. ‘The terms which belong to our practical concerns, or to 
our spontaneous and unscientific speculations, are rarely capable of exact 


’ definition. They have been devised in order to express assertions often 
~ very important, yet very vaguely conceived, and the signification of the 


word is extended as far as the assertion conveyed by it can be extended 


_ by apparent connection and analogy.—PAil., vol. Il. p. 518. 


In Mr. Whewell’s recommendation also of “ a continued and connect- 


~ ed system of observation and calculation,” imitating the system which has 
been found so efficacious in astronomy, and extended to other branches 


of science, we cordially join. Such a system is commenced on a scale 


- worthy of our nation in the magnetic and meteorological observations re- 
cently set on foot by the British Government and the East India Company, 
and though only intended in their origin for a temporary purpose, we en- 
* tertain little doubt that the results they will furnish will prove of such im- 


rtance as to induce their continuance. 
The great length to which this article has extended prevents our 


~ giving any account, as we had originally intended, of a highly elaborate 
dissertation on the language of science, ¢. e., on nomenclature and termi- 


nology, which, under the form of «aphorisms, illustrated and explained, 
Mr. Whewell has prefixed to his Philosophy ; the more so as the subject 


| itself, though important, being far from inviting, and the pages assigned 
- to it being kept as it were in a perfect foam of unpronounceable Greek, 


Latin and German technical terms, it is not unlikely to be passed over by 
readers anxious to become acquainted with the substantial matter of the 
work. It is full, however, of valuable instruction, the great need of which, 
arising from the absence of general and distinct views on the subject 
among those who invent and use new terms, is much to be deplored. The 
ultimatum of unintelligible and unmanageable nomenclature, however, 
seems at length to have been reached, since we can hardly conceive it pos- 


sible in those respects to go beyond the system lately adopted by the French 


chemists for the designation of organic compounds. 

Of the style of Mr. Whewell’s work it may be expected that we should 
say something, the extracts above given having been selected rather with 
a view to their matter than their manner. Its chief characters are a re- 
markable occasional point and felicity of expression, and the almost sys- 
tematic adoption, as a mode of illustration, of a great assemblage and va- 
riety of metaphorical allusion, much greater indeed than we should like to 
see adopted by an author less thoroughly imbued with his own meaning, 
and less capable of curbing the exuberance of a lively fancy into an entire 
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subordination to his reason. We say systematic, for we have no dow) 
that it is intentional ; and the object, moreover, is attained ; the conv». 
gence of illustrations from so many different quarters rendering it perfec) 
impossible to mistake the point to which they are directed. Among oy; 
author’s various and brilliant accomplishments not one of the least ree 
markable is his poetical talent, of which we have specimens in the moi. 
toes prefixed to the several books of his “ History,” and in the followiy- 
perfect little bijou from Goethe, with which, as with a sweetener afiy, 
such a dose of bitter metaphysic as we have been forced to inflict upo 
our readers, we shall endeavor to win them back to smiles and goo 
humor : z 
Thou, my love, art perplexed with the endless seeming confusion 
Of the luxuriant wealth which in the garden is spread. 
Name‘upon name thou hearest; and in thy dissatisfied hearing, 
With a barbarian noise one drives another along :— 
All the forms resemble, yet none is the same as another. 
Thus the whole of the throng points at a deep-hidden law, — 
Points ata sacred riddle. Oh! conld Ito thee. my beloved friend, 
Whisper the fortunate word by which the riddle is read! 





ARTICLE Il. 
R — ’ C — > ? "Te , > . , 
YoMANISM AND CaTHOLicism, or RomaNnisM AND PRoTEsTANTISM. 
Intropucrory Nore. 


In our No. for July, p. 178, we briefly noticed the following artic!: 
and signified our intention to recur to it ina future No. We now re- 
deem our pledge by giving it entire, excepting a few passages relating 
to the probable action of the Whig ministry of England, whose resigno- 
tion since the article was written renders the passages referred to inay: 
propriate to the present position of thegovernment. Besides, they have 
no bearing upon the general object of the writer, and are omitted with: 
out the slightest injury to either his statements or reasonings. 

The running title of this article, in the Foreign Quarterly, is “ Ro- 
manism and Catholicism.” We have added Romanism and Protestantisn, 
as better indicating the Teading position of the writer, which is that 
“the battle for the souls of the world,” ete., “lies between the Roman | 
Catholic and the Protestant.” And this addition is surely authorized 
by the title of the work reviewed,—‘* Du Catholicisme, du Protestant- 
isme,” etc. 

We have selected this article for publication because we admire the 
general principles which it advocates, and cordially embrace the writer's 
cheerful and animating views of the prospects of Protestantism. And 
we are willing to allow him a reasonable preference for his own denomi- 

nation. It is the English churchman’s privilege to laud the excellencies 
of the English church ; and we are not displeased, when this is done 
with a due respect to the learning, piety and Christian enterprise of the 
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vast number of Dissenters. throughout the world, whom he regards as 
having adopted a less perfect system of faith and order than his own. 
But it would hardly be respectful in us, towards our brethren of other 
- denominations, to place the following article before our readers without 
- at least becoming protestants against the restricted sense in which the 
writer uses the word “ Protestant,” the arrogance with which he appro- 
priates it to the Episcopal church (with the * Lutheran denier of Epis- 
copacy’’), excluding from the communion of Protestantism and from 
> any “approach to the description of a Christian church,” all ‘ Dissenting 
bodies.” A sad exemplification this, of that “feeling of Catholicism” 
which he claims for his own communion. Nothing can be more uncan- 
did, as well as ungenerous, than such a restricted use of a term whose 
extended signification is so universally understood, and which is admit- 
ted by the standard writers even of the church of England. ‘“ Know 
then,” says Chillingworth, addressing a member of the church of Rome, 
“that when I say the religion of Protestants is in prudence to be pre- 
ferred before yours, on the one side, | do not understand by your reli- 
gion the doctrine of Bellarmine or Baronius, or any other private man 
amongst you, nor the doctrine of the Sarbonne, of the Jesuits, or of the 
Dominicans, or of any other particular company among you, but that 
wherein you all agree, or profess to agree, the doctrine of the Council 
of Trent; so, accordingly, on the other side, by the religion of Protest- 
ants, 1 do not understand the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melanc- 
thon, nor the Confession of Augsburg, or Geneva, nor the Catechism of 
' Heidelberg, nor the Articles of the church of England; no, ner the 

harmony of Protestant Confessions; but that in which they all agree, 
and which they all subscribe with a greater harmony, as a perfect rule 
of faith and action; that is, THe Brste. The Bible, 1 say, the Bible 
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only, is the religion of Protestants.” 
cle The charch of England, then, has no better claim to be denominated 
re- Protestant than the “ Dissenting bodies,” which the writer of this article 
ing affects so much to despise. 
nas It was not an act of the church of England that first caused the ap- 
ap. plication of the term Protestants to the supporters of the Reformation. 
ve It was the act of six Lutheran princes, at the Diet of Spire in Bavaria, 
th- in 1529, who solemnly protested against a decree of Ferdinand of Austria, 

and other Popish princes, abridging their religious liberty. Hence the 
20 name of Protestants was first applied to the followers of Luther. But it 
mn. was not confined to them. “It soon after included the Calvinists, and 
‘at has now of a long time been applied generally to the Christian sects, of 
an whatever denomination, and in whatever country they may be found, 
pi which have separated from the see of Rome.” [Encyc. Rel. Knowl. 
it Art. Protestants. |—Sr. Ep. 
e 
Yg From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
i | Du Catholicisme, du Protestantisme et de la Philosophie en France. Par 
- Francisque Bouvet, en Réponse & M. Guizot. Paris, 1840. 
s ES 


ef TuerE are few subjects on which, however deep the interest expressed 
e — in some directions, more real ignorance exists than on the great constit- 
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uents of pure Catholicism. The three great church communions, the 
Greek, the Roman, and the Protestant are all, in the mass of their men. — Ve 
bers, in a happy ignorance of what their constituent principles really are. E>" 
the Dissenting bodies are palpably in error in establishing dissent ay, — 
bond of union ; they, however the others may unite in the great feeling o F ‘#! 
Catholicism, until they repudiate that principle, can never approach to the E_ th 
description of a Christian church. In the Greek communion, though more — 1“ 
eastern in tone than the others, intelligence and rational devotion are x ch 
an extremely low ebb. The Roman possesses far weightier materia, — 5° 
much learning, deep devotedness, and large world-abstractiveness, which, — ™° 
however misiaken in its application, is a genuine Catholic principle, ani F 
as such ought to be respected. The Protestant is superior to the Roma — 
or Greek in the rationality of her devotion, in fixing her authorities on the m 
Bible, and not independent of the Bible; but bas possibly a tendency t) F th 
rationalize too far, though this is checking on her part, but still she is ew. . 
barrassed in the application of her distinctive appellation, which embraces th 
the Lutheran denier of episcopacy equally with its firm Anglican supporter Ms 
The confession of Augsburg, the noblest document of Catholic confession fo 
on earth, independent of the church’s creeds, is, we regret to say, little un- be 
derstood by most who call themselves Protestants; and their great embo- S 
died statement in England, in the thirty-nine articles, is equally unknown oe 
to them. The writer of the present article was in conversation, some time 
since, with a lady, well connected, whose minister had been preaching a re 
series of discourses on the thirty-nine articles ; and she put to him, with the c 
greatest simplicity, the following question: “ Where are the thirty-nine th 
articles to be found?” To which, he replied, in your Prayer Book, ani wl 
if you give it me I will show them to you. They were then pointed out; It 
and the exclamation was: “ How strange that I never looked in that part = 
of the book before.”’ Great ignorance then demonstrably prevails among BF P 
the most rational body of Christians, as to the great constituent principles n 
of Catholicism. The Dissenter, a very wide term of course, too wide to C 
admit of description here, throwing out the Unitarians in company with & 
the Deists, talks largely about religious liberty, but admits very little of it d 
into practice in his own community ; and wherever, as in the case of the . 
pilgrim fathers, or the covenanters, he forms a distinct religious body, lays r 
down principles far more stringent than any of those against which he bas h 
denounced his Maranatha. In looking at these bodies, at the first glance . 
one should be apt to consider that Catholicism were extinct ; but stil] three 
out of them retain an affinity that is hourly strengthening in resemblance ° 
to their lost parent. The Greek church will obviously follow in the F  ° 
wake of ithe Romish, whatever direction that may take; for though the f° 
Patriarch may resist the Pope in any temporal assumptions or interference F 
with his spiritual authority, yet Rome, the mistress of the world no more, fF  ! 
with scarce sufficient power to preserve her Italian states, and with the 
principles of the Popedom hourly weakening in the most Roman Catholic F 
country next to Spain, having now no established church there, will grow 
gentler and gentler still in her Asiatic elements of power, since she is | — 
i ‘ 


wisely contending for rule amid the European, and trusts again to establish 
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"herself at the centre of intelligence. The Greek church is also grossly 
 yenal; all its offices are matters of sale, metropolitans, archbishops or 
bishops. The Patriarch of Constantinople is its head; the celibacy of 
~ the clergy is prohibited, and the priests marry before ordination. It con- 
~ tains a most ignorant class of ecclesiastics; they deny purgatory, and yet 
- their liturgy seems expressly to imply that Christ endured the pains of 
Hades; their communion is in both kinds, similar to the Protestant. This 
~ church, that of the voluptuous Greek, the Levantine, and the Russian, 
~ boasts no adherents likely to influence highly the coming events that are 
- now culminating in their ascent. 

The battle for the souls of the world, for the dominion over the regions 
of spirits, for mastery in a strife that involves all the elements of political, 
mental, and spiritual power, lies in consequence between the Roman Ca- 
tholic and the Protestant; the Dissenter being hors de combat, for in his 
communion there can be no fixity; and the challenge has been fairly 
thrown down by an English prelate, and has never yet been met, to point 
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on out any Dissenting denomination that has remained unchanged in doctrine 
sion for one hundred years. The mighty principles then of Catholic verity are 
un | before us, to determine on between the two great leading religious com- 
iho. JE munities. And among the first great questions to be arranged is the pre- 
‘wn cise element of spiritual power. i 

Lane The British church has for centuries affirmed the great principle, that 
7 a ecclesiastics are subject to the crown, a principle that even Spain never 
the conceded to Rome. There can be no harm, as far as we can see, in all 
sine these churches meeting together, and agreeing among them to elect a 
and universal head. This might be arranged by a rota of elections, leaving 


it in Rome, Greece, or Britain; but to expect that an Italian sovereign 
is to lord it over other states than his own, is to anticipate an absolute im- 
possibility ; an evil fraught with such vast mischief over the past centu- 
ries, that it may be said to have been the dead weight on the progress of 
Christendom for ages. But this ecclesiastical primate of earth must have 
a power purely spiritual, and must also himself be amenable to civil obe- 
dience and to temporal rule. Here, then, is one great question disposed 
of, which preserves as much immunity from the secular power as is desi- 
rable, and keeps the spiritual intact. The sovereign of a land, then, must 
be the head of the Church in that land ; he must rule ber in temporalities, 
she him in spiritualities. As to the question of an infallible head, this is 
only avast absurdity. The intelligent Romanist, when closely questioned, 
seems to fight off the discussion ; one ascribing it to the Pope, another to 
a general council, some to both, all denying it on matters not spiritual, 
and the whole question fairly resolves into that great fundamental doc- 
trine of every existing Church, that the true Church has in fundamentals 
never been wrong, that she has always possessed light enough to guide 
her to salvation, though in some communities in a distant, dangerous and 
darkened route. To this extent only can the infallibility of any church 
be pleaded, and to this extent it may be fairly carried. It is evident, that 
the line of the glorified must be continuous throughout all ages, as well 
as the revelation, and it were ill for the Protestant to deny the excellency 
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of a Gregory or a Xavier. But there is one subject connected with ths 
question of such vastly important results, that it is only fitting to enter \poy 
it fully, and this is—the authority of the church. In illustration of t)js 
point we shall recount the following anecdote. 

Some time since, a Protestant minister was requested to administer the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper to a sick and aged lady, which he acco). 
ingly did, and she received the holy elements with her sister. After the 
sacrament was concluded, the sister of the invalid said that she was a (a. 
tholic, and she hoped she had not done wrong in receiving it in two 
‘kinds ; the minister told her that she had assuredly not done wrong, fo; 
that her reception of it was in the ancient Catholic usage. He they 
showed her the passage in the Ist Epist. Cor. : “ As often as ye do eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death until he come.” 
The same minister was afterwards in conversation with the Roman (>. 
tholic Vicar Apostolical depute, and narrated the anecdote. “ Yes,” sai 
Dr. ——, “ but you seem to forget that in that you evinced great ignorance 
of the MSS., the generality read 7) or, and not x«i and, in the passage, thus 
making it a matter of indifference whichever be administered.”? The Proi- 
estant replied that he was a minister with a large cure of souls, a humble 
parish priest, but still he had contrived to retain some ancient scholarship, 
and having had means of collating every MS. in the world on that pas. 
sage, knew he could not be mistaken. “It matters not,” was the reply, 
“the authority of the church is sufficient for us.” “ But do you mean to 
say that the authority of the church is to obtain against the authority of 
all the MSS ?” This was simply answered by a repetition of the author- 
ity of the church. ‘ Well, then, if it must be so, 1 take you on your own 
principle ; St. Paul knew the practice of the church in his day ; he would 
not have contradicted that of the other apostles, yet St. Paul administered 
it in both kinds. St. Paul is a fair representation of the church in his day, 
and St. Paul obviously administered the sacrament, in both kinds, to the 
laity.” “ But how weak your church stands in the question of author- 
ity.” On the contrary, it is stronger than your own, for your church 
authority is distinct from the Bible, while our church authority is of the 
essence of the Bible. We claim a power for the church on the Bible de- 
clarations of it, you claim that power simply on your own.” “ But the 
right of private judgment then is claimed by you!’ “ Only so far as the 
Bible does not enlighten us, only in things foreign to the Bible ; on all in 
the Bible we are agreed, and also to obey what the Bible defines to be the 
true authority of the church.” Now, any principle like that, maintained 
in this anecdote by the Romanist, of a church authority, not based on the 
Bible, was shown to be untenable at the Reformation. The right of pri- 
vate judgment is no more allowed to the Protestant than the Romanist. 
But the Protestant sees his church in the Bible, and the Romanist out of 
the Bible. The Word reproves and informs the Protestant, but the will 
of the Romanist is blindly submissive to dicta on church authority, inde- 
pendent of Bible authority. Now the proof of the two dispensations is 
shown in their relative position to the world at large. Germany, Swe- 
den, and England are in a greater state of worldly splendor, and of intel- 
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 Jectual might than any countries — to them. The monarchy of one 
German state, Prussia, has gone through a severe struggle, but the ulti- 
~ mate triumph of the Agenda principle is safe. The feeling also through- 
~ out that country, and the wish to secure a clear apostolical succession is 
extremely strong. Amid all the conflicting notions of theology, this prin- 
€ ciple has been adding growth to growth. Sweden may be fairly adduced 
also as a nation in a high commercial prosperity, and with a nobility of 
strain about all her acts, that indicates the glorious untrammelled liberty 
transmitted by the great Gustavus. England had always her ancient 
British church of the remotest antiquity, and the catholicity of that church 
begins, as we have stated, to deeply influence the world. 
_ It will be urged she is dividing, and that the Oxford Tract party is an 
approach to Rome. But Rome herself does not labor under this impres- 
+ sion; nor do the Oxford Tract men themselves at all participate in this 
' sentiment: men of high acquirements as they are, though they have cre- 
‘ dit for vastly more extensive resources than they possess, evincing a ten- 
dency to learning beyond piety, to rites beyond their object, to saints ob- 
scuring a Saviour, to substitute religiousness for religion. Many of their 
ractices are worthy of no graver censure than Jaughter, but their affected 
follies in acts of devotion, of which the following anecdote may serve as 
a specimen, deserve something graver. “ A short time since the minister 
of a large parish in town accepted the offer of the services of a gentleman 
~ of this religious tendency to read the prayers: to his astonishment and 
_ dismay, instead of reading the prayers as usual with his face to the con- 
_ gregation, as directed in the Rubric,* this individual turned his back on 
| ~ them, and no person save the minister of the church, seated at the altar, 
could in consequence hear the service. At the conclusion the minister of 
the church stated, that the congregation, he regretted to say, were not 
~ greatly benefitted by the exertions of the reverend gentleman.” To which 
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the | the reply was, “It was very unimportant ; they performed the act of wor- 
or- F ship.” “I hope, sir,” was the retort, “ you will at least allow they did 
ch not render a reasonable service.” The same Oxford Tract gentleman had 
he [on various occasions given his diocesan no smail trouble; and at the or- 
le- [  dinary visitation of the diocese, the Bishop reproved him strongly for his 
he — | general conduct: to which he replied by requesting that his lordship 
he — \ would name some particular cause of offence. To this the diocesan re- 
in — plied, that his whole conduct was an offence; but that if he were asked 
he [ — off-hand to name something at the instant that struck him, the method in 
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_ which the scarf was worn by him, totally different from the practice of all 
_ his surrounding brethren, was sufficient. “St. Ambrose, my lord, directs 
_ the scarf to be worn so.’ “Sir! don’t tell me of St. Ambrose! he was 


st. 4 Bishop of Milan, not your Bishop! I am your Bishop !” was the keen and 
of — | common-sense reply of the diocesan. Now really, follies of this charac- 


ill ter, and an attempt by the Oxford Tract party to place St. Ambrose and 





e- | | St. Augustine by the side of apostles, must bring upon Protestantism im- 
is F 
- ie * “He that readeth so standing and turning himself, as he may best be heard 
|- | | of all such as are present.” 
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mense scandal. And though no man can approve of the description given 
not long since, in a sermon at St. Paul’s, which first stated, there was a 
great man, and his name was Moses; and then a second great man, and 
his name was Jesus Christ; and then a third great man, and his name 
was Luther : attempting to show three great revelations under these names ; 
and placing the last as not the least; which statement would drive the 
mass of Protestants into Romanism rather than embrace such notions; 
yet is the Oxford abuse of Luther the most uncalled-for and evil-minded 
to the welfare of Protestantism. That truthful intellect, as he has been 
called by a writer of great force and power, a constant contributor to this 
journal, ill deserves this of any Protestant. He won their liberty, their 
freedom ; he wrought their church-deliverance ; he established the Re- 
formation. His moral courage is unequalled—a thing unmated by man; 
the burner of the Pope’s Bull; the daring vindicator of his principles be- 
fore the diet at Worms; the powerful intellect that threw off the fetters 
of monachism, and burst into the light of Protestantism, however his mind 
may be accompanied by some weaknesses, the ebb from its giant 
swell deserves, and has hitherto received from the liberated sons of thought 
and reason and religion, the fitting meed for his Atlantean exertions. 

Where are the inquisitions, indulgences, excommunications, Latin 
services, jesuits, monks, monasteries, where are the “ peine dure et forte,” 
the rack, the lone cell, the closed Bible, the confessional, and the breviary ? 
Ask the history of their death or dying throes, and all will tell you they 
are entombed or entombing fast by Luther and the Protestants. The 
blows this champion of truth dealt forth, have compelled them either to 
resign life, or, at the best, to protract its mortal struggles only for a brief 
time. 

How eloquently have Luther’s merits, his just claims, been stated by 
a great leading intellect of the present day. 

“The monk Tetzel, sent out carelessly in the way of trade, by Leo X., 
who merely wanted to raise a little money, and for the rest seems to have 
been a Pagan rather than a Christian, so far as he was any thing, arrived 
at Wittenberg and drove his scandalous trade there. Luther’s flock bought 
indulgences in the confessional of his church ; people pleaded to him that 
they had already got their sins pardoned. Luther, if he would not be 
found wanting at his own post, a false sluggard and coward at the very 
centre of the little space of ground that was his own and no other man’s, 
had to step forth against indulgences, and declare aloud that they were a 
futility and sorrowful mockery ; that no man’s sins could be pardoned by 
them. It was the beginning of the whole reformation. We know how 
it went forward from this public challenge of Tetzel on the last day of 
October, 1517, through remonstrance and argument ;—spreading ever 
wider, rising ever higher, till it became unquenchable, and enveloped all 
the world. Luther’s heart’s desire was to have this grief and other griefs 
amended. His thought was still far from introducing separation in the 
church, or revolting against the Pope, Father of Christendom. The ele- 
gant Pagan Pope cared little about the monk or his doctrines ; he wished 
however to have done with the noise of him. 
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“In a space of three years, having tried various softer methods, he 
thought good to end it by fire. He dooms the monk’s writings to be 
burnt by the common hangman, and his body to be sent bound to Rome 
probably for a similar purpose. It was the way they had ended with 
Huss, with Jerome the century before. Poor Huss; he came to that Con- 
stance Council with all imaginable promises and safe conducts ; an ear- 
nest, not rebellious kind of man: they laid him instantly in a stone dun- 
geon, three feet wide, six feet high, seven feet long; burnt the true voice 
out of this world, choked it in smoke and fire. That was not well done.” 

Genuine Saxon, by the soul of Hengist! Writing like that is the re- 
sult of an era of the mind that Puseyism wots not of, and Romanists dread 
to look in the face. But this is not all. 

“] for one pardon Luther for now altogether revolting against the Pope. 
The elegant Pagan by this fire decree of his had kindled into noble, just 
wrath, the bravest heart then living in this world. The bravest, if also 
one of the humblest, peaceablest, it was now kindled. ‘These words of 
truth and soberness, aiming faithfully, as human inability would allow, to 
promote God’s truth on earth and save men’s souls, you, God’s vicegerent 
on earth, answer them by the hangman and fire. You will burn me and 
them for answer to the God’s message they strive to bring you? Yow are 
not God’s vicegerent; you are another’s | think! I take your bull as an 
emparchmented lie, and burn it. You will do what you see good next ; 
this is what I do.’ It was on the 10th December 1520, three years after 
the beginning of the business, that Luther with a great concourse of peo- 

le took this indignant step of burning the Pope’s fire decree in the mar- 
Let place of Wittenberg. Wittenberg looked on ‘ with shoutings.’ The 
whole world was looking on. The Pope should not have provoked that 
shout! It was the shout of the awakening of nations. * * * At bottom, 
as was Said above, we are to consider Luther as a Prophet Idol Breaker, 
a bringer back of men to reality. Luther said to the Pope, this thing of 
yours that you call a Pardon of Sins, it is a bit of rag-paper with ink. It 
is nothing else, and so much like it is nothing else. God alone can par- 
don sins. Popeship, spiritual Fatherhood of God’s church, is that a vain 
semblance of cloth and parchment? It is an awful fact, God’s church is 
not a semblance, Heaven and Hell are not semblances. I stand on this 
since you drive me to it. Standing on this, 1 a poor German monk am 
stronger than you all. I stand solitary, friendless, one man on God’s 
Truth ; you with your tiaras, triple-hats, with your treasuries and armories, 
thunders spiritual and temporal, stand on the devil’s lie, and are not so 
strong !” 

The description of Luther at the diet of Worms is equally vigorous. 
“The young Emperor, Charles V., with all the princes of Germany, pa- 
pal nuncios, dignitaries spiritual and temporal, are assembled there. Lu- 
ther is to appear and answer for himself, whether he will recant or not. 
The world’s pomp and power sits there on this hand: on that stands up 
for God’s truth one man, Hans Luther, the poor miner’s son. Friends had 
reminded him of Huss, and advised him not to go; he would not be ad- 
vised. A large company of friends rode out to meet him with still more 
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earnest warnings; he answered : ‘ Were there as many devils in Worms 
as there are roof tiles, 1 would on.’ The people on the morrow, as he 
went tg the hall of the diet, crowded the windows and house-tops, some 
of them calling out to him in solemn words, not to recant. ‘ Whosoever 
denieth me before men,’ they cried to him,—as in a kind of solemn petition 
and adjuration. Was it not in reality our petition too, the petition of the 
whole world lying in dark bondage of soul, paralyzed under a black 
spectral night-mare and triple-hatted chimera, calling itself Father in 
God, and what not? ‘Free us, it rests with thee; desert us not.’ Luther 
did not desert us. His speech of two hours distinguished itself by its re- 
spectful, wise and honest tone ; submissive to whatsoever could lawfully 
claim submission—not submissive to any more than that—his writings, 
he said, were partly his own—partly derived from the word of God. As 
to what was his own, human infirmity entered into it, unguarded anger, 
blindness, many things, doubtless, which it were a blessing for him could 
he abolish altogether. But as to what stood in sound truth and the word 
of God he could not recant it. How could he? ‘Confute me,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘ by proofs of Scripture or else by plain, just arguments. I cannot 
recant otherwise, for it is neither safe nor prudent to do aught against 
conscience. Here stand I. I can do no other; God assist me.’ ”’ 

Let the supporters of the cell, the cloister, the indulgence, the Latin 
service, and the breviary, stand up and answer the man of the Bible, the 
Protestant champion, the faithful witness of Truth. Let the puny modern 
revilers of Luther, who won their yet young liberty, stand up and they 
will sink like the snow drift under the blows of this Malleus Hereticorum, 
this son of the pure and unspotted Catholic church. 

No! among the many benefactors to earth Luther certainly ranks 
among the chiefest, and the “spleeny Lutheran” is the most formidable 
modern opponent to Rome. Any attempt, however, at the introduction 
of Lutheranism, Calvinism, or any other appellations simply derived from 
the systematizing of man on the purposes of God, we think indiscreet ; 
but assuredly to abuse Luther is both ungrateful and ill becoming those 
whose yet young liberty, we reassert, is an heir-loom from the German 
Professor, and even the House of Guelph owes its seat on the throne of 
these realms to the house of Luther. He was the giver of a Protestant 
succession to the throne of these realms. The Oxford party can never be 
an influential body for any length of time: they will not be without their 
useful end; they will direct us to much of what is excellent in a different 
way to the excellency of the age; they will revive a taste for time-hon- 
ored antiquity, but they must not imagine that senility is without accom- 
panying disadvantages. Their mortification of the body, as a psycholo- 
gical principle, is ridiculous, and it is reported that the distinguished wife 
of one of the leaders died through denying herself, in sickness, the requi- 
site comforts to ensure a return of health—from positive bodily discomfort. 
How many removes from Simon Stylites is this conduct! The character 
of their leading writer is any thing but amiable—a chilling concentration 
of university pedantry and ecclesiastical pride. The bishops never can 
support them : and while on this subject, we do most deeply regret to per- 
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ceive, in all recent appointments, a total want of piety as a great consti- 
tuent principle of choice in episcopal sees. The Whigs, of course, have 
never claimed to possess much of this latter quality. The utter absence 
of deep, lone and abstracted principle in dignitaries appointed by that 
an party is very remarkable. Many are practical men, active and zealous 
he in their respective dioceses, keeping the business of them well going, but 
ck are not eminent for their piety. Pho aH0 
There is also manifested a reckless disposition to erect churches, to push 
them into being, and then, before they can well walk, to make them self- 
a, supporting. This is a vile modern innovation; our wise ancestors never 
lly built a church without taking good heed how it was to be supported. The 
consequences of a system that has thrown the church on the voluntary 
As principle, have of course been proportionately alarming. Pew rents, a 
most irregular and uncertain income, independent of the scandal they oc- 
id casion, and their questionable justification by ancient precedent, have been 
od nade the means of carrying out the system. And, though it is unques- 
tionably true that new churches are no sooner built than filled, and, further, . 
without detriment to other and more ancient churches, yet this would not i 
be the case were they not supplied, in most instances, with men of high 
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talent and powerful energy, and who are made subservient to a popular J 
* pleasing system, rather than to a ss ge self-denying ecclesiastical spirit. } 
a Of course these teachers of the people are, to a great extent, tinged with eee 
a a love of popularity most fatal to that spirit that is not of this world. But <i 
ey still the principle has been one well constructed, however it may victimize 
mi, a few early possessors of these benefices, whose lot is indeed hard, for they 


have to maintain their novel position, to root out the prejudices of old 
ks parochial authorities, and to raise up around them a class of dovoted ser- 
vants of God, that will not think mammon ill expended on the service of 
the temple. The nation, generally, must however take up their position, 
_ demand their supply with the necessary means of carrying on devotional 
t; JB exercises, legislate on the old parochial church estates, sweep them into 

one mass, and make them generally applicable for the purposes of the 
people. The corruption that exists in the management of the church pro- 
perty, throughout the entire country, demands the interference of the 
nt legislature. The measure is accompanied with great difficulties, but Eng- 
be (land requires a complete new modification of parishes. A system of fusion 
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ee here would be accompanied with mighty benefits. The livings are already fe 
mA undergoing some change; those in the gift of the crown are at present ig 
a augmenting with the stalls and dean and chapter property, which, how- A 
= ever questionable as a just act, will, we trust, lead to some good. But a5 
the great land-owners must be called on to lend their aid, and patrons of aS 
fe | ‘ivings must be prepared to step forward and endow the new churches, HH 
j- [| Which will become, eventually, even a matter of temporal gain to them. Ay 
t © With this healthy and extended application of Protestantism at home— al 
er for the bulk of the people will now have the power to attend divine wor- a 
yn & ‘Ship, and the poor, who have been somewhat too abundantly allowed for ME 
* in the scheme, to the deprivation of the minister and to the placing them 
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and ragged habiliments, cannot complain of a want of church room—we 
have further a visible extension of our pure principles of Faith in al] 
quarters of the world. Episcopacy will soon be established wherever the 
British power is dominant. We have a Bishop in Australasia; Indiay 
Bishops, and even a sort of Primate; the West Indies have long enjoyed, 
like the East, most valuable men in this capacity. The Canadas are 
equally fortunate. A Bishop of New Zealand will shortly leave England: 
Australasia will be equally well looked to in other parts besides Sydney, 
as indeed her wants require-—North, South, East and West. Malta and 
the Ionian Isles will also constitute a fresh nucleus of Protestantism that 
will soon overpower the Greek follies in the might of a stronger system, 
Africa will probably meet with similar attention ; a foundation is laid 
westward and southward. The enormous increase of English possessions 
brings with it, necessarily, a British church, and this will ere long far 
surpass any of the infirm forces of the Vatican. The Roman Catholic 
church has now changed its political aspect to another, which bids fair to 
be the last of its Protean transformations. It has become essentially radi- 
cal, and is now attempting to combine its canonized absurdities with the 
movement principle. In this respect it has followed in practice the ad- 
vice of one, whom it repudiates in theory, that noisy, factious, turbulent 
demagogue, the idol of George Sand and Jeune France—-the Abbe de 
Lammenais. But this will never be endured. In England, O’Connell 
and the anti-church party are likely either to be dropped by the Whigs, 
or proh pudor! to drop them. The next parliament seals the doom of the 
O’Connell, the Radical, the Roman Catholic party in England. They 
have placed themselves with the movement, and by the movement they 
shall perish. It had better become the high spirit of this party to have 
spurned such association, but “ noscitur e sociis”’ applies to them in church 
and state. They may work the propaganda fund, they may determine 
to exercise it on England as they do, but all their forces cannot stem the 
irresistible weight of the English clergy. While there remains in every 
one of our ten thousand parishes (and they are twice ten thousand virtu- 
ally), a gentleman the equal to any in it in intelligence and station, the 
superior in most to all; while the parochial connection is maintained ast 
is by the constant ministration of the church, with its solemn rites and 
services, this influence will ever be dominant in the land, and to it all parties 
must tend. The true church was strong enough in ancient days to resist 
all attacks from within, and even to endure the schisms and heresies of 
Macedonius, Arius, and Socinus; and the British church is at preseut 
assuredly strong enough, even when bearing bishops within her tainted 
with the leaven of this last heresiarch, to resist O'Connell and the pope- 
dom; and to more than mate the Salmonean flashes of Wiseman by the 
thunder from heaven’s own artillery of truth, wielded by Turton. Genu- 
ine Saxonism is now the element of the world. All races are destined to 
bow to the sons of Japhet. “God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant,” is the divine 
decree. AJ] shows that the Saxon is dwelling in the tents of the Asiatic— 
all indicates the doomed African race to be his age-bound servant. Power 
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rolls on, but ever westward, ever amid the Saxon stock; and if even 

America rise to higher power, it is but the dominancy of the same prin- 

ciple. Should Australasia ever work into the scale of nations, and the 

elements of power, this is but the continuance of the same principle, the 

ennobling of the Saxon. New Zealand will soon receive the same impress, 

and it will be a glorious race when the finest of the savage nations unites 

with the Saxon in a common strain. The elements of a race that will 

probably move higher still will then be in combination, influencing deeply 

the powers of mortality, and by their agitation producing a world renova- 

tion from hemisphere to hemisphere, from England to her antipodes. And 

what are the forces that can withstand these coming events with such 

shadows before! The Czar is fully occupied in keeping the barba- 
rous nations beneath him still barbarized, the oriental empire is already 
gone to its grave, and a few hundred British troops master the Pacha of 
Egypt, and dictate, when well managed, laws to the Tartar horde within 
the great wall of China. Brahminist, Buddhist, and Mahometan alike 
bend before the Saxon Protestant. And do we hear men talk of the re- 
vival of Popery, of the recurrence to that dissent from the high principles 
of Catholicism? Do we hear of its progress? The following eloquent 
language will show that if it be in progress it is unquestionably to the 
tomb :—* Popery can build new chapels: welcome to do so to all Jengths. 
Popery cannot come back any more than Paganism can, which also still 
lingers in some countries. But indeed it is with these as with the ebbing 
of the sea; you look at the waves oscillating hither and thither on the 
beach; for minutes you cannot tell how it is going ; look in half an hour 
where it is; look in half a century where your Popehood is! Alas, would 
there were no greater danger to our Europe than the poor old Pope’s 
revival. THOR may as soon try to revive. And withal this oscillation 
has a meaning. The poor old Popehood will not die away entirely as 
Thor has done for some time yet; nor ought it. We may say the old 
never dies till this happen, till all the soul of good that was in it have got 
itself transferred into the practical new. While a good work remains 
capable of being done by the Romish form ; or what is inclusive of all, 
while a pious life remains capable of being led by it, just so long, if we 
consider, will this or the other human soul adopt it, go about as a living 
witness of it. - So long it will obtrude itself on the eye of us who reject 
it, till we in our practice too have appropriated whatsoever was of truth 
init. Then, but also not till then, it will have no charm more for any 
man. It lasts here for a purpose.” And all these forms simply last for 
a purpose for that distant period when the catholic harmony of heaven 
shall still all discordant notes in sainted peace. But there are two denom- 
inations, or rather there is one, to whose reformed purity all must arrive. 
It is tauntingly reproached to that one that the religion of the head is more 
potent in her than the feelings of the heart. But in practice, the deeds of 
her children refute this assertion; in universality and charity she is not 
exceeded; she is not equalled by any existing religious denomination. 
The ruling forces of empire are with her, and however reluctant to admit 
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the principle, all will be compelled to bow to her aristocracy of soul. Her 
truthful earnestness must be successful. 


“ Here weapons, like the sword 
Of Michael} from the armory of God, 
Are given her so tempered that neither Pope 
Nor Papist can resist their edge.” 


For it is idle to call her the religion of the head; Protestanism belongs 
equally to the heart. And where in right-minded persons are heart and 
head decordant It is only in the madness of intellectual strife, and not 
in its truth and soberness, that the conclusions of the twain are at issue. 
The sanctified reason knows its just bounds, and has none of that “ vault. 
ing ambition that overleaps itself.” It is then, in a general tendency to 
such a catholicity of sentiment as the Bible prescribes, that we confide for 
the world’s complete and entire renovation. It is impossible for Protest- 
ants, with this reprover of evil before them, not to bow to its infallible 
tribunal. The crafty politician may attempt the revival of the opposite 
system, but it would require a host of doctrinaires to convince us to the 
contrary. “Roman Catholicism,” says the author whose name stands at 
the head of our article, “ has vanished at the aspect of civilization. It is 
undergoing due suffering for the evil of having subjected all spirituality to 
its views of temporal aggrandizement. It is gone.” Italy, Austria, Spain, 
and Ireland are its lingering refuge. It is only in La Coda dell’ Universo, 
with this Barebones assemblage, that it holds its session. Has it contri- 
buted to modern light or progress? Has it aided or been a dead-weight 
on civilization? Its very efforts at motion are they not spasmodic and 
unnatural ? 

It cannot walk in proportion to the speed of all around it. It is dis- 
honest also. Who is there in the present Roman church that believes in 
the dictum of Gregory IX. : “There is only one name in the world—the 
Pope. He only can bestow the investiture of kings ; all princes ought to 
kiss his feet. No one can judge him; his simple election makes him a 
saint ; he has never erred; he never will err. He can depose kings, and 
absolve subjects from their allegiance ?”’ If this is disowned, which it is 
by many a Romanist, why is not a council called to make it the deed of 
all? If not, is the Council of Constance that negatives infallibility, or the 
Council of Trent that asserted and denied it, to command adhesion? Or 
must we go with the Jansenist, who denies infallibility on matters of fact 
absolutely, and simply allows of it on points on which no person has any 
information whatever? Is this a system to stand in modern light? And 
again, though we see no possible objection to a head of the church, as 
we have stated, yet St. Francois de Sales is as strongly Protestant in feel- 
ing on the subject, as any of the reformed faith. 

“The members of a religious body,” says he, “ will always be enough 
united when they shall be animated with the like spirit, when they shall 
have the same education, the same laws, and shall all keep in view one 
common end. The first Christians, who were of one heart and one spirit 
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in whatever part of the world they had rested, would have been of the 
same sentiments. Love would have been a sufficient bond of union. Love, 
like theirs, needs not necessarily a chief head of union. A religious body 
without a single head may have its inconveniences ; but those who have 


- one, sustain numerous unpleasantries also. A supreme head, if corrupt, 
rapidly spreads that corruption among the members; whilst the same vital 


effects do not follow when a bishop or inferior pastor fails, for then all do 
not fail with him.” 

This is pretty conclusive from one of the Romanist denomination, and 
itis now time for us, having thus proceeded to greater length than we in- 
tended, to close by investigating a few fresh points in the great progress 
of ages. Has Romanisn during this progress propagated science? She 
suffered numerous valuable discoveries to perish, and simply tended those 
that suited her selfish ends. Has she raised man in the sphere of common 
manhood? Have her Lives of the Saints, the Roman Catholic exemplars, 
done as much good as even Plutarch’s? It is with us matter of doubt. 
What has been her family influence? Cold, chilling, contracted. Setting 


_ aside the holiest ties, the dearest links of connections, lending herself to 
_ every selfish scheme of the ambitious parent; destroying the love also of 
_ the child to the parent, the parent to the child; fixing affections on her 
_ Roman petrefactions, totally abstracting kindly sentiments, and appropriat- 
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ing to herself, with a greedy clutch, the possessions of house after house, 
and kingdom after kingdom; until even the statute of mortmain was 
drawn across her giant incursions on property and possessions. On the 
manners she exercised no beneficial influence. She even attempted to 
contract Dante into her own dwarfish dimensions ; but the Nazarite burst 
the cords of Rome, and recorded her damning offences in characters that 
will never die. Look, however, at the gloom and horror which she im- 
posed on that master mind. As to the a she has always been rebel- 
lious to human rule ; never giving to Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, 
but grasping Cesar’s possessions, and his subjugated realms. 

As to human liberty, her offences are so foul with inquisitions, torture, 
auto-da-fés, that they need but be glanced at. Even her Michael Ange- 
los, her Raphaels, come to us, splendid as were their works, with the ter- 
rible sense of the moral evil by which even their labors on St. Peter’s 
were maintained, by the soul-damning indulgences of Tetzel. This is a 
fearful summary ; and the evils of Protestantism can never, from its self- 
corrective principle, reach to this formidable accumulation. It is at least 
allied to sound philosophy and pure reason, and with even these secondary 
guides, her steps might well be steadied from the fearful lapses of the 
sister community ; but there is more than these ; she bears within herself, 
“the lamp unto her feet, the light unto her paths.” Every question now 
becomes submitted to the great principle of revealed truth. Even were 
her guides to fail, the people would not; but her guides cannot fail, for 
the power of their system works effectually within them. 

A church that derives its power from the divine oracles, and consults 
them for its course and way, that seeks to obtain of them the great truth, 
will never want that aid and assistance that is promised to honest endeavor 
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and — purpose. But a church that derives her power from other and 
questionable sources, that has bound herself up in an iron bond of infaljj. 
bility, that quietly permits the acts of demons to be termed her acts, inyst 
be prepared to abide the fearful demands of an enlightened age, the in. 
quisition of the sons of knowledge. If she be found wanting in the cop. 
stituents of a true church,—if she be found unequal to describe her own 
true power,—if she be detected assuming false elements of it, and making 
a totally wrong estimate of its extent,—if she be arrested with a lie iy 
her right hand, she must be prepared to meet the brunt of a shock that 
has been concentrating its force for many an age, and powerful indee( 
must she stand, if she can abide the issue, and not sink from the earth as 
Smyrna and Laodicea. 





ARTICLE IL. 
Homiuies aNnp Doctrines or THE Cuurcu or ENGLAND. 
Inrropuctory Nore. 


To the minds of American readers, the brilliant description of the 
power, the extent and the prospects of the Protestant National Charch 
of England, contained in the preceding article, will suggest some causes 
of weakness and danger, as well as of hope. In respect to these dark 
shades of the picture many may be gratified to know the views enter- 
tained by Dissenters. We have, therefore, selected the following from 
a leading organ of the “ Dissenting bodies” in England, who feel that 
they too, with their brethren in the United States and other countries, 
are destined to bear not an unimportant part in the diffusion of religious 
knowledge and the conversion of the world. These denominations feel 
oppressed with the weight of the English church establishment, and con- 
template its dangers from the midst of the scenes of its advancing great- 
ness. They have a right, therefore, to speak boldly and with earnest- 
ness of the evidences of spiritual weakness and doctrinal error, and the 
tendencies to corruption, which stand out so prominently amid the bright 
things of the established church, and which they have so much reason 
to deplore.—Sr. Ep. 


From the (London) Eclectic Review. 


1. Sermons or Homilies appointed to be read in Churches in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth of famous memory. A new edition. 1839. 

2. Report of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge for 1840; to 
which is prefixed the Anniversary Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, by the Lord Bishop of Oxford, on Thursday, June 
4, 1840. 
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_ 3. Publications of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1. Two 
Tracts on Regeneration and Conversion. By Dr. Mant. New edition. 
1839. 2. The Baptismal Covenant ; or an Introduction to the Church 
Catechism. By Rev. Samvet Hosson, LL. B. 1840. 3. Registration 
.. and Baptism. <A. Handbill. 1840. 

- 4. Tracts for the Times. No. 86. Rivington. 

_ 5. Plain Tracts for Critical Times on the important subjects of Baptism 
and Regeneration, with an especiai reference to the Oxford Tracts. By 
_ aUnion of Clergymen. Nos. 1to6. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

_ 6. A Sermon preached at Kettering, at the Primary Visitation of the Bishop 
of Peterborough. By Rev. Sir G. S. Rosrnson, Bart., and Published 
by request. Rivington. 


_ Tue doctrines of the church of England are contained in two volumes ; 
~ the Book of Common Prayer, and the Book of Homilies. Of the latter it 
_ is proposed to give some account ; connecting with it the other publica- 
- tions named above: all of which, as there will be occasion to explain, 
_ carry with them considerable authority ; and lead a candid and intelligent 
reader, by somewhat varied routes, to the same conclusion. In the begin- 
_ ning of the reign of Edward the Sixth, few of the clergy being able to 
_ preach, a book of homilies or short sermons, on some of the leading truths 
_ of religion, was drawn up for their use under the direction of Archbishop 
_ Cranmer. In the year 1562, Elizabeth, “tendering the soul’s heaJth of 
_ her loving subjects, and the quietness of their consciences,” re-enacted 
_ the use of the same. Two years afterwards a second and larger book of 
_ sermons was put forth, also by royal authority; and these two volumes, 
_ now united in one, form the work, the title of which is given at the head 
_ ofthis article. Some parts of this venerable, and on the whole, excellent 
_ production, are now, owing to the changes of society or of language, ob- 
 solete; some of its tenets, on subjects not theological, are erroneous and 
_ dangerous: and as a body of divinity, it has its carious part. Pitiful, 
_ therefore, is the position of clergymen, who are bound to receive the whole 
_ of it as “a true setting forth, and pure declaration of God’s word.” As 
_ astandard of belief, it merits reprobation ; and is part and parcel of that 
| corrupt and corrupting system ‘ which the words of men have been 
_ raised into an importance due only to the truth of God. Considered in 
_ relation to the church of England, the Book of Homilies is a badge of 
_ slavery; a violation of the command, “call no man master on earth.” 
_ Considered merely as a human production, it contains much sound evan- 
 gelical and practical instruction ; and not a few sentiments which an en- 
_ lightened reader will reject. It is also marked by deficiencies which ought 
_ to have been supplied. 
Some of the disclosures made by these sermons of the sixteenth century, 
_ of the state of morals and manners, in what have been called the good 
_ old times of merry England, are curious enough ; and dark as are the pic- 
tures drawn, they are not darker than might be expected, where corrupt 
_ buman nature had been rather nourished than curbed, by what passed un- 
_ der the name of religion. Unto such decay, it was said, had true godli- 
_ hess and virtuous living come, that great swarms of vices worthy to be re- 
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buked, existed ; but, above all, the outrageous seas of adultery, whoredoyy, 
fornication, and uncleanness, had not only burst in, but also overflowed ,). 
most the whole world.* The rudeness of behavior engendered by the iv. 
norance and dissoluteness of the times, could not be restrained even 0, 
consecrated ground: but the people, instead of a decent attendance on (i. 
vine worship, would not cease from uncomely walking and jetting up anj 
down and overthwart the church, and from speaking filthily, covetously, 
end ungodlily, in the house of the Lord, of matters scarce honest or fit {o; 
the alehouse or tavern.j Serving men would not study either to write fair, 
or to keep a book of account, or to study the tongues. Vagabonds ani 
idle persons abounded :{ and though the people were allowed by thei 
acious prince to have two meals a day (many of their forefathers having 
ad but one spare meal, and that on fish only), they notwithstanding 
showed some reluctance to observe those political fasts which were ap. 
inted with the view of reducing the price of provisions.§ Nor did the 
aws against sumptuousness of attire, passed by Elizabeth (herself no qua- 
keress), render needless ecclesiastical expostulation against finery. 


Most commonly he that ruffleth in his sables, in his fine furred gown, 
corked slippers, trim buskins, and warm mittens, is more ready to chill 
for the cold than the poor laboring man, which can abide in the field all the 
day long, when the north wind blows, with a few. beggarly clouts abou 
him. We are loth to wear such as our fathers have left us. We must 
have one gown for the day, another for the night; one long, another 
short ; one for winter, another for summer ; one through furred, another 
but faced ; one for the working-day, another for the holyday; one of 
this color, another of that color ; one of cloth, another of silk or damask. 
We must have change of apparel, one afore dinner, and another after; 
one of the Spanish fashion, another Turkey: and to be brief, never con- 
tent with sufficient The proud and haughty stomachs of the 
daughters of England are so maintained with divers disguised sorts o/ 
costly apparel, that, as Tertullian, an ancient father, saith, there is lei 
no difference in apparel, between an honest matron and a common 
strumpet.—Homily against Excess of Apparel. 


There is one homily, designed to be read to the people before they se! 
out, in Rogation week, to mark by their perambulations the boundaries 0: 
the parish ;, in which it is flatly asserted that “ almighty God never suffereth 
the third heir to enjoy his father’s wrong possessiens.”’ But, whatever 
may be thought of this tenet of the church of England, the homily cou- 
tains much excellent advice. 


It is lamentable to see in some places how greedy men use to plough 
and grate upon their neighbor’s land that lieth next them: how covetous 
men now-a-days plough up so nigh the common balks and walks, which 
good men beforetime made the greater and broader, partly for the com: 





* Hom. on Uncleanness, p. 128, 12mo. edition. 
+ On the right Use of the Church. 
t On Idleness. § On Fasting. 
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modious walk of his neighbor, partly for the better shack in harvest- 
time, to the more comfort of his poor neighbor's cattle. It is a shame 
to behold the insatiableness of some covetous persons in their doings: 
that where their ancestors left of their land a broad and sufficient bier- 
balk, to carry the corpse to the Christian sepulchre, how men pinch at 
such bier-balks, which by long use and custom ought to be inviolably 
kept for that purpose: and now they either quite ear them up, and turn 
the dead body to be borne farther about in the high streets; or else, if 
they leave any such meer, it is too strait for two to walk on. ‘These 
strange encroachments, good neighbors, should be looked upon. ...... 
It is a good deed of mercy, to amend the dangerous and noisome ways, 
whereby thy poor neighbor, sitting on his silly weak beast, foundereth 
not in the deep thereof. 


Very amusing, if the subject were not too serious, would be the homily 
on matrimony. ‘ We see how wonderful the devil deludeth and scorneth 
this state ; how few matrimonies there be without chidings, brawlings, 
tauntings, repentings, bitter cursings, and fightings. * * * Thecom- 
mon sort of men do judge that moderation is a token of womanish cow- 
ardness, and therefore they think that it is a man’s part to fume in anger, 
to fight with fist and staff.’ And though Elizabeth and her divines by no 
means approved of the beating of wives, yet they would have them very 
submissive under such discipline. “ For if we be bound to hold out our 
left cheek to strangers who will smite us on the right cheek, how much 
more ought we to suffer an extreme and unkind husband! But yet I mean 
not that a man should beat his wife; God forbid that; * * * but if 
thou chancest upon such a husband, take it not too heavily ; but suppose 
thou that thereby is laid up no small reward hereafter, and in this lifetime 
no small commendation to thee, if thou canst be quiet. * * * But 
thou {the husband] peradventure will say, that she is a wrathful woman, 
a drunkard, and beastly, without wit and reason. Tor this cause bewail 
her the more.” And then, as usual, poor Socrates is dragged in, by wav 
of confirmation, being the only bright example of the kind which a!l 
history supplies. 

We pass on to points of greater importance: and will endeavor to 
give the reader some notion of the political principles of the Book of 
Homilies. It must be fully admitted, that in becoming politicians, the 
clergy are true to their calling ; and not less so in entertaining and prop- 
agating the mest flattering tenets in regard to royalty; and the most 
slavish ones in reference to the duty of the people. According to the 
creed of the churchmen, Henry the Eighth was a faithful and true min 
ister of God, who gave him the heenelihas of his word, and an earnest 
affection to seek his glory.* James was a high gift of God; and his 
council godly, wise and honorable.t According to the same creed, it is 
sinful in subjects in any case, to resist and stand against the superior pow- 
ers; and all murmuring, rebellion and withstanding, on their part, is 
intolerable ignorance, madness and wickedness.{ 
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What shall subjects do then? Shall they obey valiant, stout, wise, 
and good princes; and contemn, disobey, and rebel against children be. 
ing their governors, or against undiscreet, and evil “governors ! God 
forbid: for first, what a perilous thing were it to commit unto the sub. 
jects the judgment which prince is wise and godly, and his government 
good, and which otherwise ; as though the foot must judge of the head: 
an enterprise very heinous, and which must needs breed rebellion 
A rebel is worse than the worst prince; and rebellion worse than the 
worst government of the worst prince that hitherto hath been.—Homily 
on Rebellion, part 1. 

Though not only great multitudes of the rude and rascal commons, 
but sometime also men of great wit, nobility and authority, have moved 
rebellions yet, were the multitude of the rebels never so huge and 
great, the captains never so noble, politic and witty, the pretences 
feigned to be never so good and holy, the speedy overthrow of all rebels, 
of what number, state, or condition soever they were, or what color or 
cause soever they pretended, is and ever hath been such, that God doth 
thereby show that he alloweth neither the dignity of any person, nor 
the multitude of any people, NoR THE WEIGHT OF ANY CAUSE, as sufficient 
for the which the subjects may move rebellion against their princes.— 
Ib., part 4. 


By the same authority we are assured that they who die in foreign 
wars, fighting for their prince and their country, die in a good conscience, 
and be children of eternal salvation; but that all idee justly do fall 
headlong into hell.* Such are the absurd, unconstitutional, and unscrip- 
tural opinions, which the clergy are bound to adopt and teach: and when 
the writers of the Oxford Tracts call the revolution of 1688, the rebellion 
of 1688, they speak as they ought to speak. All consistent Churchmen 
must abhor the British constitution; believe that the third William, and 
they who fought and died for him, were the very figures of fiends and 
devils ;+ that Hampden, and Pym, and all who made common cause with 
them, were engaged in an enterprise villanous and frantic ;{ and regard 
the nobles (with “the archbishop of Canterbury at their head) who ex- 
torted from John the charter of our freedom, as rebels, accursed on earth 
and forever damned in hell. 

The church of England is not more hostile to civil than to religious 
freedom. She teaches that images ought not to be suffered in churches or 
temples ;|| and enjoins upon monarchs the duty of driving away all spirit- 
ual harlots, especially out of suspected places.|| Her “ godly and whole- 
some doctrine” would be reduced to practice if the queen were on Sunday 
next to send her officers to the Catholic chapel in Finsbury, and to all 
similar places, with orders to put an end to the “ spiritual fornication” 
there committed. Nor are Protestant Dissenters beyond the limits of her 
despotic statutes ; for the thirty-seventh article affirms that monarchs “should 
rule all states and degrees committed to their charge by God, whether 





* On Wilful Rebellion, part 3, p. 634. t Ib. t Ib., part 4, p. 640. 
§ ib., part 3, p. 627. | Against Idolatry, pp. 259, 270. 
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they be ecclesiastical or temporal ; and restrain with the civil sword the 
stubborn and evil doers.” True it is, that, owing to recent legislative 
measures, and to the power and direction of public opinion, we are no 
longer entirely at the mercy of haughty prelates; but to every one loving 
the liberties of his country, it must surely be matter for serious regret and 
ap rehension that there should be fifteen thousand men who, by the dona- 
tions of the state, have been raised, some to great wealth, and all to great 
influence, and who are pledged to entertain, and bound in duty to incul- 
cate, the slavish and persecuting principles of the homilies and the Prayer- 
book. 

In proceeding to the inquiry how far the homilies exhibit the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, it gives us unfeigned pleasure to bear a willing 
and fervent testimony to the excellence of many of these ancient sermons. 
The fallen, depraved and guilty condition of man is therein affirmed with 
great plainness. “ Of ourselves, we be crab-trees, that can bring forth no 
apples; we be of such earth as can but bring forth weeds, nettles, bram- 
bles, briers, cockle and darnel.” “Of ourselves, and by ourselves, we 
have no goodness, help, or salvation ; but contrariwise sin, damnation, and 
death eternal !’* With equal explicitness is the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone declared. “ Man cannot make himself righteous by his own 
works, neither in part, nor in the whole ; but justification is a thing which 
we take of God by his free mercy, and by the only merits of his most 
dearly beloved Son, our only Redeemer, Saviour and Justifier, Jesus 
Christ.’+ Pages might be quoted to the same effect, showing that the 
homilies propound those views of human nature, and of the way of man’s 
acceptance with God, which are exhibited (or were exhibited) by that 
small minority of the ministers of the church of England—the evangelical 
clergy: and reminding us that the overwhelming majority of the clergy 
have abandoned the doctrines which the formularies of their church rep- 
resent as of fundamental importance. In a former article such doctrinal 
corruption was proved to exist in the Prayer-book as should induce all 
pious members of the establishment to abandon that book without delay. 
it has now been shown that on some essential points, the authorized docu- 
ments of the national church unequivocally assert the truth. Now, it is 
pretended that an established church is indispensable for the conservation 
of sound doctrine; the various bodies of Nonconformists being (it is said) 
ever liable to drift away into error. And yet the English establishment 
(the very model, we are told, of all such institutions) having, in her au- 
thentic documents, both poisonous errors and saving truth, has given all 
prominence and effect to the former, and well nigh consigned the latter to 
oblivion. The vital doctrines of the new covenant, so far as they find a 
place in the articles and homilies, have been there (speaking generally) 
as a dead letter; and the few clergy who have dared to preach these 
saving truths plainly and boldly, have been loaded with every torm of oblo- 
quy : but the lying flatteries of the Prayer-boek, by which men are assured 
that they were made Christians by baptism, and afterwards confirmed in 


* On the Misery of Man, part 2. t On Salvation, part 2. 
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their religion by the bishop, and at length shall be buried in sure hope o; 
its immortal blessings, have been uttered by the church continually, wit 
no faltering accent, with no doubtful effect. 

Let it not be said, that this is a description of times past, and, thoug), 
applicable just after the labors of W esley and Whitefield had brought to 
light the deplorable state of the church, is no longer applicable. Tha 
such a plea is of no validity appears from the following facts. Abou 
twenty-five years ago Dr. Mant (afterwards made bishop of Down an 
Connor) published his views of regeneration and conversion. They ce. 
rived importance, not only from their being written by a dignitary of the 
church, but further, from their having been delivered at the Bampton Le 
ture, recommended to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge by 
the Salop District Committee of that Society, adopted and published in 
tract for general circulation. Notwithstanding the controv ersy this tract 
excited, it has remained amongst the standard publications of the society 
to the present day; and the edition now lying betore us was printed s 
late as the year 1839. Of the society which circulates this tract, the 
queen, the head of the church, is the patron; the archbishop of Canter- 
bury is the president ; and the other archbishops, and all the bishops, are 
members of the committee. Five bishops, appointed by the president, de- 
cide what publications shall be adopted for circulation; and no one, (hi 
members of the royal family and the bishops excepted, can gain admission 
into the society unless recommended by a member ; who 1s to affirm in 
writing that he “ verily believes the applicant to be a well aflected mem- 
ber of the united church of England and lreland, as by law established.” 
We are fully warranted, therefore, in regarding the publications of this 
society as explanatory of the doctrines of the church of England ; for if 
the archbishops and bishops do not understand her doctrines, who does! 
What then is the purport of the tract in question? — It is designed to prove 
two things; first, that the church of England certainly, and most plainly, 
teaches that regeneration is by baptism ; and, secondly, that conversion, 
as taught by W hitefield and W esley, is hurtful fanaticism. It is with the 
former position that we are just now concerned ; and here are the opinions 
of the bishop, and of the society which has tor twenty-five years been dis- 
seminating them widely amongst the people. 


I make no scruple of considering the words of our Saviour in this 
text (John 3: 5) as indicating the sacrament of baptism, because I be- 
lieve it to be the doctrine of the Bible, and I am sure it is the doctrine 
ef the church of England; agreeably to which, | conceive it to be the 
opinion of the generality of the national clergy, that by that sacrament 
we are made Christians; and are born anew, “of water and of the Holy 
Spirit. . . I shall venture to show, by the adduction of several pas- 
sages in her liturgy, that the doctrine of regeneration by baptism is most 
clearly asserted by her; or, in other words, that she supposes, in strict 
conformity with the Scriptures, not merely that al] real Christians are 
regenerated by God’s Holy Spirit, by which I understand all those who 
live a Christian life ; but that those also are so regenerated who receive 
baptism rightly, or, what in the case of infants, at least in a Christian 
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country, amounts to the same thing, to whom baptism is rightly admin- 
istered, notwithstanding by their future conduct they may forfeit the 
privileges of their new birth. 


The author proceeds to quote from the several offices for baptism, 
from the catechism, the confirmation service, the liturgy and the articles; 
and gives the conclusion in these words: 


I have thus stated the several passages in the liturgy and the articles, 
wherein our church notices regeneration, or the being born again. I 
have not knowingly omitted one. And I will now venture to express 
my opinion, that a doubt can hardly exist upon the mind of any reason- 
able inquirer with respect to the opinion entertained by our church on 
the question of baptismal regeneration. 


If the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had heedlessly ad- 
mitted Dr. Mant’s tract twenty-five years ago, and, unwilling to lose its 
dignity by formally undoing its own act, were now quietly consigning the 
tract and the deadly heresies it contains to oblivion, every man of right 
feeling would judge the committee leniently, even if he deemed a bolder 


- course more desirable. But alas! the very reverse of this is the case. 
_ The sermon of the Bishop of Oxford, prefixed to the Report of the present 
_ year, plainly teaches that the children baptized in the church of England 
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are in that rite made Christians; and publications placed on the society’s 
catalogue for the first time during the past year (two of which publica- 
tions are named above) assert the obnoxious tenet, in words as explicit as 
those employed by Dr. Mant. Hear first the lord bishop : 


Convinced by the general declarations of holy writ, no less than by 
the express terms in which the earlier sacrament is spoken of, he [the 
sound churchman] cannot look upon the mind of the baptized infant as 
the “ blank tablet” of the philosopher, nor as the “ barren” if not “ weed- 
choked” soil of the schismatic, but rather as a field bedewed and cleansed 
by the living water of the Holy Spirit. ..... Hence arises that so great 
responsibility imposed upon us,....of making their spiritual state, 
when young, a paramount consideration, lest one link of the golden chain 
which connects their regeneration with their resurrection should be bro- 
ken. +... .. Taking the Scripture view, we find the commencement of a 
spiritual life already begun, and only needing, as far as human means 
can avail, our utmost care and watchfulness that the good work may be 
continued, so that the rest of the child’s life may be according to this its 
beginning. 


The hand-bill recently put forth by the society may be given entire ; 


_ and well would it be if a copy could be put into the hand of every Dis- 
senter. It would surely make him more than ever thankful that he is not, 
as others are, the prey of priesteraft; and at once remove the impression 
yet lingering in the minds of many Nonconformists, that the church of 
England, though disgraced by the worst discipline, has the purest doc- 
trine. 


5* 





HOMILIES AND DOCTRINES OF 


REGISTRATION AND BAPTISM. 


From the Minister of the Parish to Christian Parents. 


As it is now made by law the duty of the Registrar to register t\, 
birth of every child in his district, 1 think it my duty to caution \., 
against a strange notion which sometimes prevails, that this registrati, 
of the birth does away with the necessity of baptism ; and to remind yu, 
that your duty to bring your child to be christened—that is, made , 
member of the church of Christ by the holy sacrament of baptism—r. 
mains altogether unchanged. 

Remember, that all human heings are born in sin; and that a chili 
until it is baptized, remains in a heathen state ; is not a member of t); 
church of Christ ; has no part in the blessings purchased for us by [lin 
is nota partaker in the privileges and hopes of the gospel ; nor an in. 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven. 

I earnestly, therefore, and affectionately exhort you, that you wi! 
not be guilty of such neglect towards your infant as to deprive it of the 
inestimable blessings which are derived from admission into the chure) 
of Christ by the sacrament of baptism; but that you will not delay t 
present it at the holy font for that purpose. 


The other publication we have selected from those added to the 
catalogue of the society during the last year, is written in a catechetica. 
form, and is designed as an introduction to the church catechism ; ani 
certainly it is a suitable introduction. 


Q. Why is the name given in baptism called a Christian name ? 

1. Because they who are baptized are then admitted into a new 
family, even the church of Christ, and entitled to the name of Christians 

Q. What ought our Christian name to make us remember ? 


Al. That we are not our own, but Christ’s, ete. 
~ ~ ~ 


* * * * * * * * 


@. What was Christ’s command respecting baptism ? 

/l. “Go ye, therefore, and teach al] nations,” ete. 

Q. What does the word “teach” mean in this text 2 

4. It means, make disciples. And when they became disciples they 
were called Christians; and so a child is made a disciple by baptisu 
and receives a name on its admittance into the family of Christians. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

Q. What is the state into which you were called through baptism’ 

“1. A state of salvation. 

Q. What do you mean by that ? 

1. | mean that they who are baptized according to Christ’s holy 1n- 
stitution, are brought from a world that lieth in wickedness into the ars 
of his church. They are released from their sins, adopted into Gods 
family, sanctified by the Holy Spirit, and have the promise of everlasting 


life. 


Such are the doctrines put forth in the year 1840, by a society whic’ 
numbers among its subscribers two lord archbishops, twenty-four lord 
bishops, eight bishops, and seven thousand clergymen. 
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Time was, when the pious ministers of the establishment were, almost 
to a man, zealously opposed to the tremendous errors which, as we have 
shown, the church of England does, beyond all controversy, hold and 
teach; but Scott, and Newton, and Hervey, and Berridge, and their co- 
adjutors, are almost without successors. The evangelical clergy of the 
present day are a race of men sui generis ; and they constitute the newest 
of all sects. Itis well known that the Oxford errors have spread rapidly 
amongst this class of the national clergy; not a few of whom rejoice that 
their church has retained “ those mysteries which are necessary to salva- 
tion, atid divinely commissioned stewards to convey them.* The sermon 
of Sir G. Robinson affords evidence in point. Addressing the assembled 
clergy, he reminds them of the “ ministry handed down to them from the 
days of the apostles, and of the sacraments which their hands are appoint- 
ed to dispense ;”’ retails the stale saying, that “the earliest schismatic 
with whose history we are acquainted is the devil ;’’ and devotes the Jast 
part of his sermon to a defence of Dr. Pusey and his allies ; whom he re- 
presents as men “engaged in the important work of bringing back a 
divided and deluded people to unity and peace.” This sermon was deli- 
vered on a public occasion, before the bishop of the diocese and the clergy 
of two deaneries; and notwithsanding the commendation, measured 
it is true, but yet very decided, which it bestows on the Oxford Tractists, 
was published by the request of the clergy. Where were those among 
the clergy of the two deaneries, who have known the grace of God in 
truth, that they failed, in the presence of their diocesan, to lift up their 
voice against the publication, under their sanction, of a discourse in which 
some of the most pestilential and anti-Protestant errors of the day are 
spoken of in strong terms of praise? Sir G. Robinson is correct in his 
fact when he speaks of high church principles as “ rapidly extending their 
influence throughout the most enlightened members of the church.” 
There is a growing disposition among such of her ministers to exalt the 
value of baptism and the Lord’s supper, when administered by men epis- 
copally ordained: a tendency to displace the simple, sublime, and es- 
sential verities of God’s word, by the vain, grovelling, and hurtful traditions 
of men. 

The deluding and deadly doctrine of baptismal regeneration, taught in 
the Prayer-book with all the plainness with which words can convey it, 
alfirmed by the dignitaries of the church and the great body of the clergy, 
and scarcely disowned by the pious few, is implied and asserted in the 
Book of Homilies. * * * * The ninth article defines original sin 
as consisting in the corruption of our nature; the homily teaches, that 
original sin is removed by baptism. In the third part of the same homily 
it is written, that “ our office is not to pass the time of this present lite 
unfruitfully, after that we are baptized or justified. Much less is it our 
otlice, after that we be once made Christ’s members, to live contrary to 
the same :’’} in which words it is plainly assumed, that the parties ad- 
dressed were made Christians by baptism. And what is the testimony 





* Tracts for the Times, No. 86. p. 6. T p. 32. 
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of the homily on swearing?“ By holy promises, with calling the name 
of God to witness, we be made lively members of Chri ist, when we profess 
his religion, receiving the sacrament of baptism.’”’* In the “ sermon {i; 
keeping clean of churches,” the font is referred to as “the fountain o/ 


our regeneration ;”} and in that on fasting, baptism is called “a profita. 
ble sacrament, the sacrament of our regeneration or new birth.” In the 
homily concerning the Holy Ghost, in which the doctrine of regeneration 
ought to have been affirmed most explicitly, there is not a single sentence 
inconsistent with the cardinal error we have exposed. All “ good and 
godly emotions” in the hearts of men are, indeed, distinctly attributed to 
the Holy Spirit; and the folly of any one imagining himself to have the 
Holy Ghost, unless he bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, is clearly shown; 

but all this is easily reconcilable with the belief that men are regenerat- 
ed in baptism only, and may lose partially, or even wholly, by their sub- 
sequent misconduct, the blessings bestowed on them at the fountain of their 


regeneration. 
* * * * * * * 


The “ Plain Tracts,” mentioned above, are designed to prove that the 
Prayer-book does not teach what the writers of the Oxford Tracts, to- 
vether with the bishops, and the great body of the clergy, affirm that it 
does teach, viz., baptismal regeneration. They are put forth by a union 
of clergymen, engaged in a well meant but fruitless effort to show that 
the formularies they have sworn to are, in respect to baptism, scriptural, 
They are written in the tamest style, and are so broken up into numberless 
particulars, as completely to bewilder the reader. If by “ plain” be 
meant feeble, the title is very appropriate: if lucid be meant, it is singu- 
larly inappropriate. Asa reply to the Oxford authors, these “ plain tracts” 
are perfectly impotent. No antagonists should venture into the field 
against Dr. Pusey and his allies, unless possessed of consummate abilities, 
or of the clearest views of divine truth. ‘The writers of the “ plain tracts” 
have neither. They have shown, however, some good sense, if (as we 
believe to be the case) they have abandoned their abortive purpose. 
What they have published is of little further use than to show — what was 
obvious enough before—how utterly hopeless is the attempt to affix a 
harmless interpretation on the mischievous words of the Prayer-book. In 
the first edition of their first tract (the only one that has reached a second 
edition) they coolly inform their readers that at least seven or eight tracts 
of the first, which extends to thirty-six pages, will be requisite to ‘comple te 
their design ; admit that the general subject is exceedingly embarrassed ; 
and express a hope that they shall not find it necessary to deviate from 
the literal interpretation of their church documents, in the manner and to 
the extent, which every other theory hitherto developed has, in one shape 
or other, been obliged to do; and further, that they shall give a more 
satisfactory answer to the real difficulties of this intricate subje ct than has 
yet been given. It is something for a union of clergymen to admit that 
their baptismal service has never yet been understood. 





* Pp. 78. tT P. 297. t P. 313. 
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ome These writers explain the three views which have been taken of bap- 
roless BE tignal regeneration by those who have held the doctrine. The many, 
n lor with Dr. Mant, have honestly adopted the words in their plain grammati- 
—e cal sense. Others (as bishop Bethell) have maintained that the regene- 
olita- FF ation wrought by baptism is a change of state, not of heart; a notion 
nthe & utterly at variance with the language employed in the Book of Common 
ation JF prayer, and very properly thrown aside in the “ plain tracts” as untenable. 
lence Others, again, have contended, that when the priest affirms the baptized 

and Be 4 be regenerate, he speaks hypothetically, charitably assuming that the 
edto professions made at the font are sincere. But then the inquiry arises, “ is 
> the ' it the sincerity of the sponsors, or the candidates, on which the effect de- 
WO; BF pends?” Some clergymen make the new birth to depend on the fidelity 
frat- BH of those who bring the child to the font; but the authors of the “ plain 
sub - tracts” seem to make it depend on the sincerity of the infant. We have 


their ' no words to express the bitter sorrow which oppresses us as we make the 
' following extracts; sorrow, awakened by the thought that the men who 
- have put forth these puerilities as highly important truths, are really among 


the ' the most enlightened of the 15,000 clergymen by whose pretensions mil- 
» _ lions of our countrymen are beguiled. Is the transubstantiation of the 
atit BH  Romanists more offensive or injurious than the dogmas taught by these 
aa > Protestants ? 
ral. It is most obvious that our church baptizes infants on the same ground 
fees with adults, speaking of them, and pronouncing respecting them, exactly 
he as if they were adults.—No. 5, p. 17..... It appears to us that both in 
the Scriptures, and by the church of England, infants are spoken of, and 
ae dealt with, as adults.—p. 12..... Infants are by our church baptized 
¥ ' asadults. This is a position that cannot be fairly denied by any who 
ield carefully attend to the structure of her baptismal documents.—p. 13.... 
16, If sincerity is not required in infants, what is required {—p. 23..... 
is _ Archbishop Lawrence is quite sarcastic about infant sincerity, as if it 


involved a gross absurdity. But against whom does he point this 
' weapon’? It must in its action strike, and wound, and deeply wound 
vas — the reputation of the fathers, of Hooker, of our church, and ultimately of 
Scripture, and perhaps of himself: for, 


fa) 
Sump 


% 
Ka : 
In & 1. If we suppose infant sincerity to be absurd, the fathers, Hooker, 
nd ‘ and the church, must bear the charge; for to suppose the sincerity of 
cts [E infants absurd, is to suppose them incapable of stipulating. Our church 
ete [ says, “forasmuch as this child hath promised,” etc. ; it hath stipulated 
do by the very assumption. If, therefore, it be assumed to have stipulated, 
m § * is assumed that it is capable of doing so. Then it is assumed to be 
o capable of stipulating well or ill, as others are. To assume that the 
_ child cannot stipulate well, that is, sincerely, is to assume that it cannot 
Pe Ff stipulate at all. But the fathers, the church, and Hooker, say that the 
re § child does stipulate. Then its sincerity is assumed ; and on this assump- 
=" _ tion its regeneration is declared.—p. 22. 
at 
The schoolmen pretended to determine how many ghosts might dance 
- [ on the point of a needle: these united and evangelical churchmen with 


all seriousness teach that a child a week old can promise and stipulate 
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well or ill, sincerely or insincerely ; and adduce in evidence the fathers. 
the church, and Hooker; and they dare to add the Scripture. Calling 
again to mind the mournful fact, that these authors are among the best o/ 
the clergy, we tremble for our country ; and are no longer astonished tha; 
infidelity should be rampant in the land. Not more surely did the mun. 
meries of Catholicism generate the atheism of France, than the mumme. 
ries of the baptismal service, whether explained by Dr. Mant, Dr. Pusey, 

or these united clergymen (but especially by the latter), must gene rate 
skepticism in England. One good service, however, these well meanins 

and respectable men have done to the cause of truth. They have proved 
the irreconcilable contrariety of their own formularies to both Scripture 
and common sense. 

Time has been when the unthinking multitude received as divine the 
dogmas of the priest ; but that time has passed away, and been succeeded 
by “the days of most searching inquiry. The nation must now be perva- 
ded by an enlightened faith, or it will soon have no faith at all. Absur- 
dities in a surplice will no longer pass current for heavenly mysteries, 
Men, pretending to be the successors of the apostles, must cease teaching 
cunningly devised fables, or they will encourage the people to infer that 
the apostles themselves were deceivers. 

* *. * * * 

The eighty-sixth aii of te Tracts for the Times is a very remark- 
able and interesting production; remarkable for the frivolous worthless- 
ness of its tenets, interesting from the insinuating and very able manner 
in which they are explained and defended. The object of the writer is to 
prove the superintendence of Providence in the changes the Prayer-book 
has undergone ; and, strange to say, all the facts he brings forward tend 
to show, and are cited for the purpose of showing, the deteriorations which 
the English service-book has suffered—of showing that it has lost the 
high, joyous, and choral tone by which more ancient liturgies were graced, 
and has thus been lowered into a book fitted for servants rather than sons: 
God having, as a punishment inflicted because of the inferior character 
and Erastian condition of the church, withdrawn from her the higher pnv- 
ileges of the saints. The pamphlet discovers throughout an acquaintance 
with the church formularies, and their origin, most creditable to the writer 
as a clergyman, and instructive to the reader; the argument is conducted 
with exquisite skill, and the novelty, and pathos, and poetry by which 
almost every page is marked, give to the whole treatise an irresistible 
charm. The design of the author is ridiculous ; and the sentiments he ad- 
vances, as he proceeds to fulfil his design, are childish in the extreme; 
yet the materials are woven together with so much tact and beauty, that 
any reader of taste, opening the pamphlet, would be allured, and almos 
constrained, to continue the perusal of it. Considered as an exposition 0! 
the opinions held by not a few of the clergy (and rightly held, for these 
Oxford gentlemen are the most consistent churchmen of the day ), it ai- 
fords additional and melancholy evidence of the total incormpetency of the 
church of England for that work of instruction which she insolently arro- 
gates to herself: and thus far, leads to the same conclusion as her autho- 
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ized documents. The writer mourns over the loss of prayer for the dead ;* 
and of “ the beautiful mention of angelic ministries, as bearing our suppli- 
cations into the presence of the divine Majesty ;’’+ and of they mystical in- 
terpretations of holy Scripture, — of by the fathers as the peculiar 
privilege of sons.¢ He deeply bewails the substitution of “table” for 
« altar,’ but is somewhat consoled by the thought “that by the last re- 
yiew, and the insertion of the word ‘ oblations,’ we have that which pro- 
hets and kings have desired to see, what King Charles the First and 
bishop Andrews had not.”|| The omission of anointing, at baptism and 
confirmation, is thus deplored : “ Surely no one can say the greatness of 
the gifts which are here withdrawn ;”** the cessation of all pretension to 
miraculous cures is traced to a want of faith ;+}+ the teaching of Wesley 
and his followers is explained as a call to repent of “ the lukewarmness 
which the principles of the revolution of 1688 infused into the church ;’’ii 
the utterance of the liturgy by the priest, with his face turned to the peo- 
ple, and not to the east, is deplored as a turning “ not to the angels as- 
sembled round the altar, but to the great men of our congregation ;” and, 
finally, as one bright gleam of glorious truth amidst these silly fantasies, 
we quote with great satisfaction the following sentence: “ May there not 
be something in the case of an establishment, that necessarily implies fee- 
bleness in the church? The expression of having kings for her nursing 
fathers, it has been well observed, appears to denote feebleness such as to 
require it.”’Q§ 

If Dissenters point to the numerous evils which appear in the work- 
ing of the establishment, they are referred to the authorized documents of 
the church. Try her, it is said, by her formularies, not by her ministers. 
We have done so, alluding to other publications only as supplying extra- 
neous and unimpeachable evidence of the errors contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer and the Book of Homilies; and have found those formu- 
laries opposed to freedom of conscience, to our civil rights as Britons, and 
to the word of God. Feeling the injustice with which the national 
church (as it is falsely called) oppresses all who refuse to bow down be- 
fore the idol it sets up, we sigh for deliverance. Well aware how prone 
the young are to be decoyed by the gentility and the pecuniary advanta- 
ges which garnish the establishment, we would fain, ere we die, know 
that our descendants will be exempted from such temptation. But God 
is our witness, that it is not for our own sakes chiefly, that we long for the 
day when what is called the church of England shall disappear. Its bad 


_ consequences to us, as Nonconformists, are but as the dust of the balance, 


when compared with its terrible results to those who are embraced within 
its pale. Ten thousand immortal beings, who know not the way to hea- 





* Page 21. t Ib. 

i “The mighty conquest of his resurrection was signified before by divers 
figures of the Old Testament, as by Samson when he 6 the lion; and David 
when he delivered the lamb out of the lion’s mouth, and when he overcame and 
slew the great giant Goliath,” &¢.—Homily on the Resurrection, p. 475. 

§ P. 25, | P. 26.  P. 20. tT P. 63. 1 P.76. §§ P. 81. 
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ven, are encouraged by this ungodly system to act as clergymen ; 9), 
thus incur the guilt of poisoning the streams of religious instruction at the; 
source. As the inevitable consequence, formality, under the name ,; 
piety, overspreads the land ; and the evangelical clergy, who should coy. 
forth in the power and spirit of Elijah, are toiling to reconcile their schis. 
matical position, with their allegiance to an ecclesiastical system which 
contracts their views and withers their energy. Millions of our country- 
men, including especially the higher ranks,* are beguiled and betray, 
by the delusions which are thus, by authority, palmed upon them as scrip. 
tural verities; and the literature of a language in daily use throughou 
Great Britain, Ireland, and North America, and familiar to the learned oj 
all lands, has not escaped the infection.t Nor is the evil, in its direc; 
form, confined to England ; but the most determined measures are adopte! 





* What can pious churchmen think of the late royal christening? Can it ip. 
deed be that they find satisfaction in the thought that the archbishop solemn), 
declared the princess regenerate, grafted into the body of Christ’s chureh, ay} 
adopted by God? Can they be satisfied, either as loyal subjects or as sincere 
Christians, when they remember that the words of the catechism and the voice o} 
the prelate are in a few years to be employed in fostering the delusion ? Chure}- 
men are not blind to the class of facts referred to. Wohatsaid that favorite org) 
of the evangelical clergy, the Record, a few weeks since ? 

“ Having thus obtained a world of regenerated and new-born creatures, t}y 
class of preachers to which we allude seem satisfied with their work and with 
their proselytes. They make them believe that, except the inordinately wicke:, 
they are in a safe and satisfactory state, and have a happy prospect for eternity. 
Talk, indeed, in social life, to the men or women of this regenerated community 
about their souls, and they set you down as a madman ; of the hidden life of Go! 
jn the soul, and the mass of them have no more conception than the brutes tho 
verish. Even to allude to such a subject in such society is worse than fanaticis! 
t is a positive insult. And yet these men are all regenerated and born {rom 
above, and the greater part of the preaching at the west end of the town addrc sd 
to the sons and daughters of dissipation, is constructed on this admitted truth.” 

Sir G. Robinson talks of one holy, undivided, and catholic church ! 


t Mark the babe 
Not long accustomed to this breathing world; 
* o + . 

In due time 

A day of solemn ceremonial! comes ; 
When they, who for this minor hold in trast 
Rights that transcend the highest heritage 
Of mere humanity, present their charge, 
For this oceasion daintily adorned, 
Atthe baptismal font. And when the pure 
And consecrating element hath cleansed 
The original stain, the child is there received 
Into the second ark, Christ’s church, with trust 
That he, from wrath redeemed, therein shal! float 
Over the billows of this troublesome world 
To the fair land of everlasting life. 
Corrupt affections, covetous desires, 
Are all renounced; high as the thought of man 
Can carry virtue, virtue is professed ; 
A dedication made, a promise given 
For due provision to control and guide, 
And unremitting progress to ensure 
In holiness and truth.— Word sworth’s Excursion, book 5. 
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by the government to establish and foster the same faith and polity in all 
our colonial territories. By our national acts we are thus sowing the 
seeds of civil discord and religious delusion in all parts of the world ; and 
every member of the community is taxed to perpetuate errors, by which 
it is to be feared distant tribes will be vexed and cursed long after those 
errors have disappeared from the land that gave them birth. 

Happily that Erastianism, in which many of these abominations had 
their origin, and by which mainly their life is protracted, is awakening 
from different quarters a cry of remonstrance, which is daily waxing louder 
and louder. Statesmen are endeavoring to hush the rising cry; the 
majority of the clergy, dreading all change, concur in the attempt ; and 
not a few Dissenters, mistaking lukewarmness or timidity for candor, in- 
stead of speaking the truth in love, in the exuberance of their charity, 
bury it in their own bosoms. In the meanwhile, the deep and plaintive 
tones of dissatisfaction, issuing from the cloisters of Oxford, are vibrating 
in every ecclesiastical edifice throughout the land; and in the north, Chal- 
mers, not knowing the majesty of his vocation, is leading on his friends to 
destroy what he aims to build up: in England, Dissenters are assuming 
that position of determined and religious resistance to a corrupt establish- 
ment, to which duty has long and loudly called them: and in Ireland, the 
voice of the times is not to be mistaken. Let all who rejoice in this 
movement be meek, resolute, active, and persevering ; and the hour may 
be much nearer than they have ventured to hope, when the glorious com- 
pany of the apostles, and the goodly fellowship of the prophets, and the 
noble army of martyrs, and the ho/y church throughout all the world, 
shall raise in concert the song of triumph: “ Alleluia ; for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth. Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honor to him ; 
for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself 


ready.” 





ARTICLE IV. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION :—-THE MALTHUSIAN THEORY REFUTED, 
From the Church of England Quarterly Review. 


The Principles of Population. By A. Auison, F. R. S., &. London : 
Blackwood and Cadel]. 1841. 


PoxrricaL economy, that great idol of modern liberals, has branched 
out into two main divisions—the theory of free trade, and of redundant 
population. Both of these, it cannot be doubted, have obtained a great 
influence on the public mind, and have even powerfully affected, of late 
years, the course of our national legislation. There has been, indeed, a 
partial reaction, and suspicions of their unsoundness are plainly on the in- 
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crease among thinking men, especially those who feel the need of estab. 
lishing society on moral and Christian foundations. But still there are 
many, we fear, among the higher and intelléctual classes, who practically 
ascribe a greater importance to these fancied discoveries than to the jy- 
spired oracles of God. We have seen, in fact, in the Government pam- 

phlet on Education, that while the benefit of instruction 3 in sound Christian 
doctrine is passed by i in silence, or covertly assailed, the diffusion of these 
and kindred theories among the poor is viewed as the great remedy {o; 
the evils of our land. It is high time, then, to submit them to a full and 
searching inquiry, on Christian ‘principles, and, if they are proved unsound, 
to expose the spreading and dangerous falsehood. Nor is it enough 
merely to detect the false maxims they contain. Our aim should be to 
replace them by a sound and solid philosophy of social happiness, guided 
by the light of enlarged experience, and based on the sure lessons of Go’; 

holy word. To contribute to this great and needful work is the purpose 
of the following remarks; and the treatise of Mr. Alison on Population, 
itself devoted to the same object, will supply us with a rich and ample 
field for this interesting inquiry. 

The first of the above theories—that of free trade, with its many 
corollaries, as held by Adam Smith and his disciples—does not come within 
the direct object of the present review. We shall content ourselves with 
summing it up in its one great maxim,—always implied, though seldom 
expressed—that individual self-interest, unchecked by laws on the statute- 
book, or the gospel in the heart, is the best and shortest road to national 
wealth and social prosperity. This, we are persuaded, is the true nature 
and demonstrable scope of the theory, when stripped of its external dra- 
pery. Where such is the conclusion, it is not hard to infer that some of 
the premises must be unsound ; and, in fact, two of the ground pillars on 
which the system rests—the definitions of value and of productive labor— 
are utterly empty and delusive. 

Our present concern, however, is with the theory of population, as lai 
down by Mr. Malthus and his followers. This has obtained no less cur- 
rency than the former, and not only politicians and legislators, but Chris 
tian divines, have lent it the sanction of their name. The economical 
works, for instance, of Dr. Chalmers are almost entirely based on the as- 
sumption of its truth. It has seemed, in short, to be in almost undisputed 
possession of the public mind ; and though the feelings of many thoughttu! 
and Christian minds have strongly reclaimed against its dogmas, little op- 
position has been offered in the way of direct argument. 

The main outlines of this theory are generally known, but it may be 
well, before discussing their merit, to present them shortly to the view o! 
our readers. The grand principle which forms its basis, is the ceaseless 
pressure of population upon subsistence. The numbers of a people, ac- 
cording to Mr. Malthus, tend to increase geometrically, by successive 
multiplication, the supply of food arithmetically, by successive addition. 
Hence the numbers to be fed perpetually tend to outstrip the supply of 
provisions, and penury and distress are the necessary consequence. This 
evil is inherent in the very constitution of things, and no expedient can 
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fully remove it. Still, however, partial remedies may be found, in various 
checks to the redundance of population. These are of two classes, des- 
tructive and preventive. War, pestilence, famine, and disease, are checks 
of the former kind. They are a severe discipline to thin the numbers of 
an overgrown population, and to bring them within the limits of possible 
sustenance. Preventive checks are such as the abolition of poor laws, 
the discouragement of marriage among the poor, and other expedients of 
asimilar nature. From the main theory, also, many secondary maxims 
are derived, which we cannot stay to enumerate—such as the uselessness 
of emigration, the comparative indifference to social happiness of the 
mode of government, and the mischievous effect of general almsgiving. 

Against this prevalent theory the work of Mr. Alison, now before us, 
js mainly directed. Its author is too well knownto the public to need in- 
troducing to our readers; and the present volumes bear the stamp of the 
same vigorous thought, lively style, and patient research, which have 
secured him a place in the very first rank of modern historians. They are, 
indeed, as he intimates in his Preface, a kind of supplement to the “ His- 
tory of the Revolution,” since they breathe the same spirit, and are di- 
rected to one common end. The refutation of the Malthusian theory is, 
we think, full and conclusive, and is traced out, in the second volume, in 
a variety of important applications. But while we hail him gladly as an 
able pioneer in clearing away the rubbish of many popular delusions, we 
feel that very much remains to be done before the theory of population 
can be firmly established on a Christian basis, and stand forth to the eye 
in the simple majesty of eternal truth. 

The general scope of Mr. Alison’s work, and the objects which the 
author had in view, may be seen from the following striking paragraphs 
at the close of his Preface: 


In the annals of the French Revolution, and its consequences on the 
subsequent transactions of mankind, it was the object of the author to 
unfold the moral laws which regulate the political affairs of nations and 
illustrate the secret working of Supreme Intelligence, acting through the 
voluntary acts of free agents, on the mighty theatre of human events. 
He has endeavored to trace through an infinite variety of details, military, 
political, and diplomatic, the provision made by Providence, both for the 
moral retribution of nations and the general advancement of the species ; 
and to show that while signal wickedness or strenuous performance of 
duty, by communities or their rulers, seldom fails in the end, even in this 
scene of probation, to work out its appropriate reward or punishment, 
the Great Architect of the universe overrules both to the ultimate good 
of man, and builds up, alike from the wisdom and folly, the virtues and 
the vices of men, amidst the chastisement and reward, the elevation and 
destruction of nations—the mighty fabric of general and progressive im- 
provement. 

It is the aim of the author, in the following pages, to show that the 
same invisible hand and irresistible agency directs and pervades the 
social destinies of the species; that in the progressive changes which 
occur in the desires and habits, the moving springs of mankind, are to 
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be found the nicest adaptation of the ruling principle, at all periods, to 
the circumstances in which the race is placed, and their ultimate ad. 
vancement; that there is no permanent or lasting cause of distress which 
presses on the human species in any changes of its progress; that the 
deviations from this order, which are everywhere conspicuous, arise fro), 
the errors, the sins, and the corruptions of men; that in the consequen- 
ces of these iniquities, however, there is established an unseen agency, 
destined for their removal or punishment; and that the only means o/ 
avoiding the otherwise inevitable retribution, is. to be found in the gep. 
eral adoption by man, in his social relations with man, not less than by 
nation in its political intercourse with nation, of those principles of jus- 
tice and benevolence which are unfolded in the Christian dispensation, 
In both, the same provision is to be observed for the combination of 
justice to individual men, or separate nations, with the progressive ad- 
vancement of the species; and the author will not deem his labor and 
reflection for thirty years thrown away, if they are instrumental in illus- 
trating the intentions of God in the moral works of nature ; and if they 
tend to deduce, from an infinity of details, military political and his. 
torical, in the one work, and statistical, geographical and economical! 
in the other, the common principles of SupREME wispoM, HUMAN CoRRUP. 
TION, SPIRITUAL REGENERATION AND CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


Under this happy augury the work begins, and in some good measure 
fulfils, its noble purpose. It would detain us too long to quote half th: 
striking and eloquent passages which it contains, bearing on the most 
various topics of social economy, and illustrated by copious facts drawn 
from the original authorities. We must, though with great reluctance, 
forbear to notice the interesting remarks, in the second volume, on the 
management of the poor, and legal provision for their wants, on establish- 
ments, education, and colonies, all of which will repay a careful and fre- 
quent perusal. We shall pass over his opening chapter on the early in- 
crease of mankind, though full of important statements, and proceed to 
those in which he directly grapples with the Malthusian theory. And in 
the brief survey which we must take even of these, we shall present the 
arguments of our author in a somewhat different order, and one more 
favorable, in our view, to a full apprehension of their force and com- 
pleteness. 

The grand evil, then, on the Malthusian theory, which impends over 
society, like the sword of Damocles or the stone of Sisyphus, is the pres- 
sure of a redundant population, resulting from its law of geometrical in- 
crease. The following paragraph of Mr. Malthus (v. i. p. 10), will ex- 
plain the argument: 


Let us call the population of this island eleven millions, and suppose 
the present produce equal to the easy support of such a number. In the 
first twenty-five years the population would be doubled, and the food 
being also doubled, the means of subsistence would be equal. In the 
next twenty-five years the population would be forty-four millions, and 
the subsistence only equal to the support of thirty-three millions. In 
the next period the population would be eighty-eight millions, and the 
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8, to means of subsistence equal to the support of half that number. Taking : 
"ad. the whole earth, instead of the island—emigration would of course be ay 
hich included—and supposing the present population one thousand millions, Li 
the the human species would increase as the numbers 1, 2, 4,8, 16, 32, 64, i 
rom 128, 256, and subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7,8, 9. In two centuries the a 
len- population would be to the means of subsistence as 256 to 9; in three E ‘ 
ey, centuries, 4,096 to 13; and in two thousand years, the difference would a 4) 
8 of be almost incalculable. 

ren 






Now to meet this, at first sight, alarming calculation, let us first in- 
quire into the possible population which the earth can support, that we 

































: may know how far the imaginary danger is real, or, if real, how soon it 
‘ad. is likely to occur. The habitable world (Mr. Alison observes) contains 
ad 37,578,000 geographical square miles, of which probably twenty millions 
a admit of full cultivation. Adopting an estimate of one-third for super- 
soe fluities or pasture, one-third under wheat, and one-third under potato 
his. cultivation, or others of equal fertility, an acre on the average would sup- 
ical port four persons, A geographical square mile contains about 850 acres, 
UP. or would support about 3,400 persons. Hence the total population which 

the earth might support would be sixty-eight thousand millions, or proba- 
bly at least eighty times its present population. 
ure It is evident then, that, even adopting the theoretical rule of increase 
the assumed by Mr. Malthus, the danger of the earth at large being overpeo- 
ost pled, is, at least, not very unminent, and that near two centuries must 
wn [— elapse before it could take place. The Christian, then, may relieve him- 
ce, J self from any fear of evil from a source so contingent and remote. He 
the J cannot tell but that, before its arrival, the trump of the archangel may 
sh- sound, and introduce mankind into a state entirely new, and where all pre- 
re- [— vious calculations will prove empty and unmeaning. The immediate hand 
in- J— of God may thus suddenly sweep away these cobweb theories of man, by 
to J which, with an unbelieving fear, he would guard against infringing on 
in [— _ the too narrow limits of his Creator’s bounty. 

the But if even this period appear short, and the danger still real, let us 
ore JE next inquire how far the actual increase of mankind, under such checks 
u- [— alone as are natural and spontaneous, accords with the suggested geome- 
_ tricalscale. On this head Mr. Alison adduces a great variety of striking 
ver : and important facts. First, to take a case the most favorable to increasing 
css ff numbers, the United States,—the free population in 1820 was 9,637,000, 
in- [® and 1828 was 11,348,000, which gives thirty-four years for the time of 
x- [— doubling. And yet here the numbers are increased by a rapid immigration 
_ of European settlers. But this is an extreme case, with regard to the 
_ actual course of human increase; there are many other facts of a very 

he different kind: 
‘ 3 The inhabitants of Britain, in the time of Ceasar, were about 700,000 ; 
a | during the Heptarehy its population was still smaller; and in the time 
a ; & Henry V., the whole island did not contain above two and a half mil- 
he felons: Thus, in fifteen centuries the numbers of the people were not in- 





creased fourfold. 
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Sweden still suffers from the want of a rural population ; and notwith. 
standing the immense extent and almost uniform fertility of Russia, its 
inhabitants, till the last century, were extremely scanty ; and provinces, 
Jarger than France and Britain put together, still remain in its European 
dominions destitute of inhabitants. The Turkish empire, which in Eu. 
rope and Asia embraces 815,000 square miles, contains only twenty-five 
millions of inhabitants, being at the rate of twenty-eight to the square 
mile, certainly not a fifth part of the population it contained in the days 
of the Roman and Persian empires (and, it may be added, little more 
than a hundreth of what it might possibly support). Barbary once 
contained probably from eight to ten millions; now it is almost entirely 
desert. Persia, in the time of Alexander’s invasion, had a population of 
not less than sixty millions; now it does not contain above six or eight, 
and the uncultivated are to the cultivated acres as ten to one. The ip- 
habitants of Spain are now eleven millions and a half; in former times 
their number was probably double. Eleven hundred ruined villages are 
to be found in Arragon, Catalonia, Leon, Valentia, and Old and New 
Castile. A part of the kingdom of Salamanea, formerly comprised 748 
villages—of these only 333 remain: a part of the bishopric, 127 villages, 
of which only thirteen remain. The kingdom of Grenada, under the 
Moors, comprised three millions of inhabitants; its present number is 
less than two-thirds of a million. 


From these and many other facts, it is clear that the population of 
many parts of the world, instead of advancing, has greatly declined, and 
probably, on the whole, exceeds in only a slight proportion that of ancient 


times ; and that we are far within the limits of fact, if, instead of suppos- 
ing it to double in twenty-five years, we substitute a period of two cen- 
turies. In this case, from what has been already shown, it is plain that 
more than 1,200 years must pass before it can reach the limit of possible 
subsistence. 

It is true that it may be rejoined, that in the above cases many power- 
ful causes, or, in the language of the theory, destructive checks, have been 
im operation, which have served to reduce the numbers below their former, 
or, at least, below their possible amount. To this, however, it is enough 
to reply, that those checks, whatever they were, have been unforced and 
spontaneous, and not the artificial effects of human theories ; that they 
have prevailed as widely, and operated as continually, as the animal 
mstincts themselves, and therefore have an equal claim to be taken 
as essential elements in the great problem; and that the wars, the op- 
pression, and the disease, which have mainly concurred in these results, 
have seldom, or rather never, been occasioned by a population really re- 
dundant, but solely by the vices, superstitions, and passions of men. The 
alleged danger, then, from this pressure of numbers on subsistence, when 
laid down as a necessary effect of the laws of increase, is purely chimeri- 
eal, and only serves to blind us to the true sources of the evils which 
affliet mankind. 

We may proceed with our author a step further. Not only the actual 
history of mankind may show us how far population has ever been from 
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approaching the limits of possible subsistence, but the nature of society 
may prove that the geometrical law of increase is untrue. As the num- 
bers of a nation increase, society assumes a new form, and fresh causes 
come into operation, as sinple, and constant, and instinctive, as the dreaded 
principle itself, and which directly counteract its influence. Among these 
our author enumerates artificial wants, habits of foresight, the gradation 
of ranks, the development of reason, the desire of advancement in society, 
the effects of general education, and the still wider effects of religious in- 
struction. The animal nature is but a smal] part of man’s complex being, 
and when, as society grows in numbers, the other elements of his nature 
are developed, and come instinctively into play, a powerful and antagonist 
system of influences begins to work, which steadily limits the rapid growth 
' of population. It is only where the unnatural institutions of society, the 
oppressions of governments, or some deadly and blighting superstition, hin- 
der the action of these causes, that their due balance is deranged, and 
opulation follows a diseased and unwholesome course. 

But it may be urged, as a last resort, that however these causes, in the 
long run, may reduce within narrow and safe bounds the increase of the 
numbers of mankind, still that this increase, at each particular stage, 
follows a different and faster Jaw than that of the increase of subsistence, 
and thus that an incipient pressure, at least, must always exist, and form 
a great and positive evil. If, in fact, the one follow a geometrical, and 
_ the other an arithmetical proportion, this pressure will be a necessary con- 
sequence. To this the remarks of our author, in his second chapter, furnish 
acomplete reply. The Malthusian hypothesis commits the great over- 
_ sight of leaving the increase of subsistence unconnected by any law of 
relation, with the amount of labor bestowed upon the soil. Yet this is 
clearly its natural measure. The labor of one man, as Mr. Alison ob- 
serves, might either have been able to procure a bare provision, or less, 
ormore. In the two first cases, society could never have increased at all ; 
the last, then, is plainly the actual relation between them. Hence the 
_ more laborers are occupied on the soil, the greater the surplus of provision 
which is obtained. And this is confirmed by wide and uniform experience. 
Instead of an increasing population forcing men from arts and manufac- 
tures back to the culture of the ground, as the sole means of obtaining a 
_ bare supply of food, it is the very stage in which the proportion of the 
' population of cities to that of the country is the largest. This one remark 
Is fatal to the Malthusian doctrine. In fact, the amount of subsistence 
_ possible to be raised must depend on three elements—the number of 
_ the laborers employed; the skill which guides their labor, and which 
commonly increases with their numbers; and in the last stage, which 
verges on the utmost limits of population, the lessening portion of land which 
each can have to till. The first of these gives the geometrical proportion 
of the numbers themselves, the second multiplies it by a factor which in- 
creases, and the third by one which diminishes in proportion to the 
_ interval of time. Till, then, we approach somewhere near to the limits 
_ of extreme cultivation, the food possible to be raised, instead of an arith- 
metical, has a more than geometrical increase. This fact, which Mr. 
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Alison establishes by a great variety of conclusive evidence, completely 
and finally extingu'shes the rival theory. : 

It may be at once curious and interesting to contrast the confident 
tone of some Malthusian economists with the following just and able re. 
marks of our author. We will first quote a paragraph from a writer of 
some note about twenty years ago: 


The remaining topics of dissension among the scientific are of much 
less moment, as well as much less numerous, than has been represented 
by their common adversaries. In most important particulars there js 
no longer any difference of opinion; the sources and means of produc. 
tion—the nature of commerce—the benefits of freedom, industry, and 
division of labor—the nature and uses of money—the operation of 
credit—the injurious effect of prohibition, monopoly, taxation, and 
generally of the interference of authority—the constant pressure of populo. 
tion on the means of subsistence—all these are placed beyond doubt or contro. 
versy.—Prinsep’s Translation of Say, Preface. 


Let us now hear the nervous remarks of our author: 


Whatever (says Dr. Johnson) makes the past or the future pre. 
dominate over the present, exalts us in the scale of thinking beings, 
When future ages shall come to reflect on the fact, that for forty years 
the wisest philosophers and the ablest statesmen, in an age boasting of 
the highest intellectual acquirements, implicitly adopted a theory of the 
impossibility of making subsistence keep pace with population, which 
is decidedly contrary to the experience of every age, and inconsistent 
with the state which society had assumed in the very country where the 
doctrine originated, they will regard this as one of the most singular 
instances of the truth of the saying, and perbaps arrive at the conclusion, 
that the most enlightened age is incapable of resisting the weight of 
considerations which strike the senses. It was by fixing their minds on 
present objects, and reasoning on mankind in general, from the example 
of the Irish poor and the American colonies, that two generations have 
been imbued with this extraordinary delusion. Strack with the impor 
ance of those phenomena, they have overlooked alike the history of the 
nations who have preceded, and the capacities for increase provided for 
those who, are to follow them. The rapidity of progress in those two 
countries, which, as will be amply shown in the sequel, has arisen from 
extraneous and transitory causes, has been considered as the ordinary 
law of human increase: they have been regarded not as the exception, 
but as the rule. And, what is worthy of observation, these principles 
were generaily conceived indisputable, just because the history of the 
world had afforded no instance in which their error could be brought to 
the test ; the powers of production had everywhere so completely out: 
stripped those of population, that their relative proportion was over 
looked ; the strength of the moral barriers, provided against an over-i0- 
crease of mankind, was such that it was never suspected how far even 
the most peopled communities were within the physical bounds to theit 
further increase ; and man was led to doubt the Lounty of his Creator, from 
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the magnitude of that very bounty having everywhere prevented him from 
approaching its limits. 


We have thus given a short sketch of Mr. Alison’s refutation of the 
Malthusian dogmas. Those readers who wish to see it fully developed 
must consult the work itself, where they will find the results of wide and 
patient research, embodied in a most interesting form, and lit up with 
many passages of fervid and striking eloquence. 

But while we offer it this willing tribute of praise, and view our author 
as an admirable pioneer to clear away the rubbish of prevalent delusions, 
we feel that there are higher and nobler aspects of this great subject, 
which even his work fails to afford. The church of God, in our days, 
has too long been passive under the incubus of alien and earth-born the- 
ories, Which she has suffered to gain currency among her children, through 
her neglect of that fulness of divine truth of which she is the appointed 
steward and guardian. It is high time that she resume her office, and 
spread the light of a sound and Christian philosophy, drawn from the in- 
spired word, over those fields of thought which have been given up to the 
infidel speculations of earthly-minded men. Till some one shall arise who 
may prosecute fully this great work, we must content ourselves with giving 
afew hints towards such a theory, and leave them to be matured in the 
reflections of the thoughtful reader. 

The first essential, then, towards a solid and Christian theory of popu- 
lation, is to place the fence of a holy sacredness around the whole subject. 
There is no field of thought more dangerous, when approached in a spirit 


' of coarse expediency or careless irreverence. Indeed, to minds imbued 


with Christian delicacy, the tone of modern economists on this topic is 
miserably sickening and repulsive. To degrade the highest mystery of 
God’s creating wisdom and enlarging providence to the level of mere 
questions of arithmetic, or the instincts of the beasts that perish, is a deadly 
blight that withers all purity and dignity of thought, and taints the soul 
with the malaria of a ruinous infection. We must begin by reversing 
this deadly spell. We must dissolve the glutinous charm of coarse and 
sensual speculations, by gazing on the countenance of heavenly truth, and 
receiving the lustral drops which she sprinkles from her pure and living 
fountain. It must be remembered, in short, that marriage and birth, and 
all the mystery of human life, is placed in the word of God under the 
shield of a sevenfold consecration, and that to approach them, not merely 
with a ight and irreverent, but even with a cold and heartless tone, is an 
ft offence against the dignity of man, and covert sacrilege against his 
aker. 

Having thus prepared the way, by repelling the profane intruders 
upon holy ground, the next step must be to obtain some clear first principle, 
some presiding law of human population. And this is supplied to us in the 
very first page of revelation. We there learn that human nature, by 
God’s creating ordinance, was distinguished from the angelic by mysteri- 
ous capacities of endless increase, and thus became a still wider and 
boundless field for the ever unfolding display of the divine perfections. 
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Immortal beings, framed in the image of their Maker, were thus to be 
successively trained up for his heavenly kingdom; and a special ord). 
nance, whose elements were entwined of holiness and love, was appointed 
for the fulfilment of this high purpose of God’s manifold wisdom. 

The ruin of the fall was in no asspect more fearful than in the change 
which it wrought in this first ordinance of God. Its two great elements 
were displaced by loathsome counterfeits—prfde usurping the place of 
holiness, sensual appetite that of heavenly love. Spiritual and carnal 
wickedness revelled in the spoils of this goodly temple, which had been 
reared for the divine glory in the growing numbers and multiplying hap. 
piness of mankind. And henceforward the province of a true philosophy 
of population is to trace the steps by which that sacred ordinance is re. 
deemed from its deep and foul debasement, till it is finally recovered to 
more than its original holiness and beauty. Two main stages in this great 
process of mercy are distinctly marked—the first before, and the other 
since, the coming of the world’s Redeemer. 

It is clear that the spirit and tendency of the earlier dispensations, be- 
fore the coming of our Lord, included direct and powerful encouragement 
to marriage, with a severe guard against its grosser and fouler corrup- 
tions, but with as marked a forbearance towards those which were les 
deep and glaring. Two reasons may be assigned for this prominent 
feature. 

The first is of a self-evident kind. It was only by the extensive 
peopling of the world that a theatre could be formed for the full display 
of God’s righteous providence and redeeming grace; and hence, in the 
earlier days of mankind, and till the natural subjugation of the earth was 
in some measure complete, there was a direct and most important object 
to be answered, by impressing this character on the Divine revelations. 

The second reason is of a deeper kind, and requires more of spiritual 
discernment to understand it. To see its nature fully, we must remember 
that, under the old covenant, righteousness and holiness were more fully re- 
vealed than grace and love. The stern discipline of law was to pre- 
cede the free gospel of grace; the bondage of the servant, the shadows 
of the night, were to usher in the day-spring of Christian and filial free- 
dom. But for this very reason a counterpoise was needed for the healthy 
and wholesome training of the soul. Evil is like the tossing waves ol 
the sea; strife and conflict are the elements of its very being; truth and 
goodness are like the rainbow hues of heaven’s light, and each of their 
various forms can only be fully unfolded in harmony with all the rest. 
Hence a dispensation of rigid and stern severity needed some balance o! 
gentleness and grace. And this was impressed on it by the nature of all 
the Divine revelations which bore on this sacred ordinance of marriage. 
Corrupted as it was most foully, its love extinct under the power of selfish- 
ness, ambition, and pride; its holiness stifled by forms of evil too fearful 
to name—both elements needed alike to be restored. But while its holi- 
ness was partially testified by the intense stamnp of reprobation put on 
fouler shapes of sin, the whole current of revelation on this point was made 
to bear against the selfish pride which rejected, rather than against the 
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taints which corrupted, the ordinance itself. In the first promise in para- 
dise, the covenant with Noah and with Abraham, the histories of the 
atriarchs, and the ordinances of the law, this common purpose may be 
seen to prevail. With barely enough of restraint and severity to bear 
witness to the Divine holiness, there is one marked and constant aim to 
revive the domestic affections which were ready to expire, and to turn the 
current of man’s thought from the pursuits of ambition, violence, and 
pride, into the retreats of family union, and the gentle channels of filial, 
conjugal, and parental love. And thus while the warp of revelation was 
purposely framed of the stern righteousness of the Sovereign Judge, the 
woof was beautifully varied with all the blending forms of human ten- 
derness. 

After the coming of the Messiah, with a great variation in the dis- 
pensation, there followed also an entire contrast in the steps employed for 
the full redemption of marriage to its true dignity. The world was now 
widely peopled, and the first motive which before existed for its direct 
encouragement was now added to the opposite scale. The world was 
peopled, but, alas, with idolaters, with unbelievers, with the veriest bond- 
slaves of ignorance and lust. It became the wisdom of God, in providing 
a fresh abode for his truth, to concentrate all the thoughts of his servants 
on the great work of raising the world from its darkness, and restoring the 
lost image of their Maker to the millions who were already born. The 
fulness of grace, also, in the gospel of Christ, standing out in such full 
contrast to the Mosaic covenant, needed some internal counterpoise. 
There needed some ceaseless witness to the holiness of its Author, and a 
practical barrier against that licentiousness which perverts the gospel and 
rebels against its authority, while it professes to accept its grace. Be- 
sides, marriage, as it actually existed both among Gentiles and Jews, had 
little but the name in common with the sacred ordinance of God. To him 
who cannot be deceived with words and names, but who searches the 
inmost heart, it must have been little else than a loathsome parody upon 
the high purpose of his creating love. Marriage, in its holy and Chris- 
tian ideal, and the marriages of the heathen world, had scarcely more 
concord than Christ with Belial. Hence the wisdom of our Divine Law- 
giver, for the very redemption of his own ordinance to its true dignity, 
and as a balance to the freeness of the new covenant, saw fit to impress 
on the New Testament Scriptures a tone of clear discouragement of the 
ordinance in its existing form. The fact is plain to every unbiassed 
reader, and nothing but the perversion of this feature by the apostasy of 
the latter times could have blinded the eyes of any thoughtful Christian 
to this evident truth. Nor was this feature impressed only on the sacred 
page. The Holy Spirit of God himself unfolded the lesson in the hearts 
of the early church. While the gospel was preached to a benighted 
world in all its freeness, the holiness which it wrought in those who re- 
ceived it was by him guided and concentrated in one mighty assault 
against the strongholds of sensual appetite and lust, and not even the 
sacred title under which they had masked their true hideousness was suf- 
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fered to deter the militant army of faith from its impetuous siege againg 
those fortresses of corruption. 

Those Christians of the present day who bestow a passing contemp. 
tuous glance upon this feature of the primitive church, and confound ; 
with predicted apostasy of later times, which grew out of its abuse, show 
a grievous lack of spiritual discernment. They might see, if they wou; 
reflect more deeply, that a spirit so universal in the church, so oppose; 
alike to the common tendencies of nature and to the current of heathen. 
ism, so much in harmony with the first aspect of the apostolic writings, 
could only have its source at first in the secret and overruling power o! 
the Spirit of God, however it might be afterwards perverted by the pride 
of man. They are little aware how much those fruits of domestic purity 
and love which they admire, and which they contrast with the ascetic 
superstition of the first ages, are themselves owing to the power of that 
very Spirit in cleansing and elevating the springs cf thought, and reviving, 
what was extinct in heathen marriage, something of the virgin purity oj 
heavenly love. It was this stern and unflinching controversy waged by 
the church, which alone could stem the overwhelming tide of heathen 
impurity and sensual debasement, and win back for God’s dishonored or- 
dinance some elements of its true and original holiness, and some bright 
earnests of its eternal beauty. The church now has entered into their 
labors ; but let us beware of despising the keenness of their ploughshare, 
while we are privileged to reap so largely the harvest which they have 
sown. 

It would detain us too long to pursue this sketch into further details; 
to show how this impulse of holiness, struggling mightily with the foul 
tide of corruption, was perverted into one grand source of self-righteous 
pride—how it became the key-stone in that temple of Baal which gathered 
upon it, one after one, the marks of the predicted apostasy of the mystic 
Babylon; to explain how the Reformation, while it broke the spell of 
monastic will worship and reclaimed its due honor to marriage, failed in 
unfolding this part of divine truth in its balanced harmony, and left the 
church exposed to a fresh tide of heathenism, masked under Christian 
forms ; to show how widely this relapse has really taken place; how 
marriage is come, even in Christian lands, to be viewed once again as 4 
mere form of civil society—is debased into a matter of mere registration, 
of custom, or inclination, or convenience, and stripped of all its high and 
holy dignity ; how the woful effect has been to set loose the flood-gates 
of sensual appetite on every side, to deluge us with a self-willed and lav- 
less population, born in corruption, untrained by discipline, nursed in 
wretchedness and crime, and bringing rottenness into the very pillars o! 
the state; to trace its last effect, in giving birth to a spurious theory 0! 
heartless calculations—a theory which would vanquish the power of aj- 
Co by the ledger of a cold self-interest, and devolve on mammon the 

opeful task of casting out Belial—a theory which, instead of awakening 


the conscience to the foul guilt of profaning a divine ordinance, injects 
into the soul the foolish and unbelieving fear of our outstripping the too 
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scanty limits of our Maker’s bounty. But we have not room to enlarge 
on a subject which may seem almost beyond the province of a mere re- 
view. Let the church only fulfil her high office ; let her stem boldly the 
downward current of the age’; let her teach her sons and daughters, whe- 
ther rich or poor, that marriage, far from being a mere matter of civil 
registration, to be really Christian, involves in it far more than even a 
solemn form and priestly benediction, and that its triple wreath is entwin- 


_ ed of the holiness of Paradise, the love of Calvary, and the brightness of a 


glory yet unrevealed ;—let the church of God established in our borders 
fulfil this great office of love, and an antidote will be found for the dis- 
eases of the land, which all the maxims of a coarse and grovelling ex- 
pediency must ever fail to supply. 





ARTICLE V. 


Tue History anp LiTeratTure oF THE SAMARITANS. 


By Elihu Burritt, A. M. Worcester, Mass 
[Continued from No. V., page 263.] 


We trust it will not be considered an attempt to invest this subject 
with an undue importance, if we adduce a few more of the Eristota Sa- 
makiTaN®. This correspondence is not so important for the eclatrcisse- 
ments which it elicited, as it is interesting from the circumstances under 
which it was commenced and continued. It will be recollected by the 
readers of the last No. of the Eclectic, that Robert Huntington, a miniser 
of the gospel at Aleppo, impressed these Samaritans with the belief that 
there was a large community of Israelites sojourning in England, and that 
he urged them to write to these counterfeit brethren, and, above all, to 
send them a copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which the savans of 
Europe had so long sought to obtain. The Sichemites, deceived by his 
well-feigned interest and sympathy for their English brethren, and feeling 
it all-important to establish some intimate relations with such a large 
colony of the children of Joseph, immediately fell in with the suggestion 
of Huntington, and sent, by his hand, a letter and the long-wished-for 
copy of their Pentateuch, directed to their brethren in England. These 
precious manuscripts fell into very different hands from those designated 
by their address. The faculty of Oxford College held a session upon these 
interesting writings, and concerted measures for availing themselves of 
the success of Huntington’s artifice, by confirming and perpetuating the 
deceptive impression which that individual had left on the minds of the 
Sichemites. The task of effecting this devolved upon Thomas Marshall, 
then Rector of that Institution, and a man of profound erudition. And it 
is due to that eminent scholar to say, that he acquitted himself of this 

Vor. Il.—No. Il. 
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task with admirable tact and success. The letter which he addressed to 
tbe Samaritans, in answer to theirs—which we gave in the last No. of 
the Eclectic—was written in Hebrew, without points, and forwarded by 
Huntington to Sichem. Our readers, we presume, will detect in it ap 
imitation of the Hebrew style, which could not have been accidental, }yt 
uust have been assumed with a decided design and effect. 


Tus Letrer or Toomas Marsuart, Rector or Oxrorp Co..ece, To Tur 
SaMariTANs oF SICHEM, IN ANSWER TO THEIR FIRST COMMUNICATION 10 
THEIR SUPPOSED BRETHREN IN EnGianp, 1672.—Translated from the 
Hebrew. 


pemaasn dio Bow Ma e3 | sen eeen baw ws md aw 
In THE Name oF THE Lorp! 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth and all their 
hosts. “ And God saw every thing that; he had made, and, behold, it 
was very good.”—Gen. 1: 31.—In the day that God created Adam, he 
made him in the likeness of God, and invested his soul with knowledge, 
righteousness and truth. Afterwards the serpent enticed the woman to 
take of the fruit of the tree, of which God had commanded them not to 
eat; “and she gave also unto her husband withiher, and he did 
eat ;’’—Gen. 3: 6.—And the Lord said, “ Lest the man put forth his 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live forever ; therefore 
the Lord sent him forth from the garden of Eden.””—Gen. 3: 22, 23. 

Afterwards the man begat children after his own likeness and image; 
and the children of Adam are the children of death ; and, by their nature, 
they are the children of Belial, and children of the curse ; “ for the imagi- 
nation of man’s heart is evil from his youth.””—Gen. 8: 21. 

In this great affliction, when there was no help, the Lord took not 
away his mercy and his truth from man, who had fallen in his iniquity; 
for the Lord is gracious ; he is a merciful God, and long-suffering, and of 
great tender mercy and faithfulness ; for the Lord God said to the serpent, 
that the seed of the woman should bruise his head. And, behold, this seed 
is the seed of Abraham, in whom all the nations of the earth are to be 
blessed ; it is the great Prophet, concerning whom the Lord spake to Mo- 
ses, saying : “ The Lord thy-God will raise up unto thee a prophet from 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him shall ye 
hearken.”’—Deut. 18: 15.—‘He is the star that comes out of Jacob; 
and the sceptre that rises out of Israel.”"—Numb 24: 17.—* This is the 
sceptre unto which shall be the gathering of the people, after the sceptre 
shall come out of Judah, and a lawgiver from between his feet.””—Gen. 
49: 10. 

And now, as Moses lifted up the brazen serpent as a standard in the 
wilderness for the healing of the people, “ and it came to pass that if a 
serpent had bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of brass, he 
lived ;”” so also hath the seed of the woman been suspended to the tree, to 
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make an atonement for the children of men, and to turn away from them 
their iniquity and curse; for it is written, he that is hanged is ac- 
cursed of God.—Deut. 21: 23.—And as “ the rod of Aaron for the house 
of Levi, budded, and brought forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yield- 
ed almonds,’—Numb. 17: 8,—so also hath the great Prophet “ risen 
from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that slept with their 
fathers, —1 Cor. 15: 20,—and he liveth forever a priest after the order of 


Melchizedek.”’—Psal. 110: 4.—-We commemorate this resurrection, which 


is the first day of the week, or the morrow after the sabbath; as it is 


said in the book of the law by way of allegory: “ Ye shall bring a sheaf 


of the first-fruits of your harvest unto the priest ; and he shall wave the 
sheaf before the Lord, to be accepted for you; on the morrow after the 


- sabbath the priest shall wave it.’’-—Lev. 22: 10, 11—We observe this 


like as ye do, and we do not count from the morrow after the feast like 


unto the Jews. 
Other prophecies, and many figures like unto this, hath Moses, the 


son of Amram, written in the law, concerning the death of this great 


' Prophet, his resurrection, his priesthood, and his spiritual kingdom. By 
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his grace we are circumcised in heart, we eat the spiritual passover ; and 
the spiritual sprinkling of his blood upon our hearts cleanses us from all 


our sins. It is for this that he is our High-Priest, and that we offer the 


sacrifice of praise; and continual prayers to the Most High God, possessor 
of heaven and earth. 

There is also with us the Book of Joshua, the son of Nun, written in 
the holy tongue ; it is more ancient than your book, which is written in the 
Arabic language. We have also the Book of Canticles, and of Prayers, 
and also other books written by the prophets of the Lord, in which are 
great mysteries concerning the glorious life in the invisible world. 

We are the children of Japhet, and we dwell in the tents of Suem,— 
Gen. 9: 27.—for in our fathers and in their children hath the Lord our 
God taken delight. We are a numerous and great people, and have 
many civil laws; but far more precious in our eyes than they all, is the 
Jaw of Moses, the man of God, and the writings of the prophets. We 
have also a great king, mighty on water and on the land. We possess 
one of the islands of the nations, and its name is Exetanp. Our country 
is exceedingly good ; it is a land of rivers of water, and of cities; it is a 
land of corn and barley, a land in which we eat not our bread in 
penury. 

And now we rejoice in our hearts to see the Book of the Law, and the 
numerous writings which ye have sent unto us; and if it seem good unto 
you to do us favor and charity, write unto us, and write in the holy tongue, 
or in the Arabic; and send your letter by the hand of that Frank whose 
name is Robert Huntington. Send us par | by a Jew; for the Jews 
who hate you, do not love us. In your letter tell us who is that 
great Prophet, concerning whom the Lord spake unto Moses the son of 
Amram; what is the star that was to come out of Jacob, and who is the 
Stilo whom your fathers have expected ; turn not our requests empty away. 

And now, in the integrity of our hearts, have we told you the words 
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of truth before God, the Judge of all the earth, the God of Abraham. oj 
Isaac, and of Jacob. The Lord our God keep you forever ! 
We have written this letter in the illustrious city and university of 
Oxford, in England, on the eighth day of the third month, in the yea; 
6113 of the creation of the world, according to your computation. ~ 


Notwithstanding the adroit Judaisms interspersed by Marshall in his 
letter, the Samaritans received his stammering Shibboleth [vide Judges 12: 
6] with suspicion, as is apparent in their answer. It was no slight dere- 
liction in their assumed character, that the learned Israelites of Oxford for. 
got to preface their professions with those good works, without which, 
according to the following epistle of the Samaritans, and also to far bet. 
ter authority, faith is dead. There was also a lack of veneration for Mt, 
Gerizim in these English brethren, which the Sichemites could not recon- 
cile with a devout adhesion to the true faith; hence the earnestness of 
their demand to know, if Marshall and his associates always performed 
their devotions with their faces fixed steadfastly towards that holy moun- 
tain. These savans also received a merited rebuke for their avidious cur- 
osity, in making another attempt to filch from the Samaritans more of 
their precious manuscripts, without making them, in return, the least re- 
muneration. It was another suspicious circumstance connected with this 
letter, that it was entirely anonymous; not furnishing the least clue to the 
names of any of the English Israelites, of their priest or king, or even of 
the writer himself. The Samaritans alluded to these points of deficiency 
with much force and justice. Their second letter was written by a dil- 
ferent hand from the first, which was given in the last No. of the Eclectic. 
It is written in Arabic without points, though interspersed with Samaritan 
words, where the former language failed to furnish them with terms ap- 
propriate to their religious rites. 


Tue sEcoND LETTER OF THE SAMARITANS OF SICHEM TO THEIR BRETHREN 
1N ENGLAND, IN ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING LETTER OF THomas Marsha... 
1096 or THE Hecina.—Translated from the Arabic. 


LAs Ky ray pay x SI roe 
In tHE Name or Gop Merciru, anp Gracious, In WHoM WE SEEK 
Hep. 


Praise unto the One, the Everlasting, the Living, the Most High God 
without beginning, who created the heavens and the earth by his omnip- 
otence, and made fast the vault of heaven by his greatness; who created 
the dry land, and makes the herbs germinate by his wisdom, and directs 
the sun, the moon, and all the stars by his eternity ; who makes the wa- 
ters overflow, and gives life to the birds and beasts of the field by his 
unity. He sealed his creation by forming our father Adam from the dust 
by his power, and he gave him his dwelling in the garden of amenities in 
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his beneficence. He created Eve from one of his ribs as a help-meet, and 
gave her to him for his wife. He blessed the sabbath-day, and hallowed 
it by his majesty. From Adam he hath linked together a glorious chain, 
even from Seth unto Noah the Righteous, and to Shem his son, and unto 
the sons of Shem, until he appeared to our father Abraham the son of 
Terah,—unto whom be peace !—who is the father of the assembly of na- 
tions, unto whom God hath given the great covenant, both to him and his 
son Isaac our father,—to whom be peace !—He hath also established this 
covenant with our father Jacob, the father of the twelve tribes, one of which 
is the tribe of Joseph our father,—to whom be peace !—And this cove- 
nant remained from Levi to Kohath, to Amram, and to Moses our head,— 
to whom be peace !—whom God chose for an ambassador to the impious 
Pharaoh; and he delivered our fathers, the children of Israel, by the mir- 
acles on the night of the feast of the Passover. They ate the sacrifice of 
the Passover, and went forth out of Egypt, and entered the sea, and came 
out safe, but Pharaoh and his people were submerged and died therein. 
He pierced the waters of Marah for them; he conducted them to Elim, 
and thence to the wilderness of Sin; he caused manna to descend for 
them, and gave them water to drink at Rephidim. 

Joshua slew Amelek and his host, and afterwards they ascended the 
wilderness of Sinai, and they heard the voice of God on Mount Sinai, pro- 
nouncing unto Moses the Ten Commandments. After this, God gave 
him two stone tables of the law .and the ordinances, and said unto Moses 
and the children of Israel: “I will raise up unto them a prophet, from the 
mnidst of their brethren, like unto thee.” 

We now present unto you our salutations, seigniors, brethren, children 
of Israel, dwelling in the country of England, and in the illustrious city 
in the province of the Franks. May God multiply you, and return you 
to the holy land which he gave unto your fathers, to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, Amen! O our brethren, how long will ye forsake the holy land 
of your fathers! We live in hope of your return to worship on Mount 
Gerizim, the house of God; for ye are a numerous, great, and rich society. 
Bring out of what God hath given you, and make a pilgrimage to Mount 
Gerizim, for God hath commanded this of you. 

Your letter, which ye sent in the holy tongue, hath arrived, and we 
have comprehended all that ye mentioned in it; but ye make no mention 
of any name but the name of high-priest ; ye give not the name of the 
king that is over you, nor of him who wrote your letter, and we know 
not the cause of this. Ye make no mention of Mount Gerizim, and this 
hath been with us a subject of great wonder. Ye have spoken of the 
arising of the great Prophet, of whom God said to Moses: “I will raise 
them up a Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee.”—Deut, 
18: 18.—This is he that was announced to our father Abraham, and of 
whom it is said: “ Behold, a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp ;”— 
Gen. 15: 17.—It is he, “unto whom shall the gathering of the people 
be.”—49: 10.—This is he of whom it is said: “ And he shall break the 
head of all the children of Seth, and Israel shall do valiantly.”—Numt, 
24: 17.—It is also of him that it was said to Moses; “ The Lord thy Ged 
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will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, like unto me; 
unto him shall ye hearken.”—Deut. 18: 15. 

Our doctors have also said concerning this, that this prophet should 
arise, and that all the nations should submit to him, and believe in hin, 
and in the holy law, and in Mount Gerizim; and that the beginning of 


the name of him who should thus arise, would be *4 .M, and that he 
would die, and be buried with Joseph Ben-Phorath, and that the taber- 
nacle would appear through him, and be established on Mount Gerizim, 
These are the things recorded in the books found among us, and in the 
book of Joshua the son of Nun. 

Ye remind us, to send unto you the book of Joshua and of prayers, 
Ye know, brethren, that we have sent unto you the book of the Law, and 
ye have not sent us in exchange a copy of the one ye have. Send us the 
vook of Joshua which is with you, and your book of prayers, that we may 
send you some present in exchange. Acquaint us, if, in your prayers, ye 
turn the face towards Mount Gerizim, or elsewhere. As for us, we turn 
the face only towards Mount Gerizim, from any place in which we are 
found. The book of Joshua the son of Nun is found among us, written in 
the Arabic, but all our prayers are in the holy tongue. 

And now, brethren, send us an explanation of the cause of your re- 
moval to that distant country; in what year was it, and in the time of 
what king ; or in the reign of what Christian kings; who was then high- 
priest, and from what place ye went down to sea? In the name of God, 
give us to know these things, and hide them not from us. Remember 
your ancient fathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the land of Canaan, 
which the Lord gave unto them. Remember also your father Joseph 
the Just, whose sepulchre is with us in Sichem, and also the sepulchres of 
the holy priests, Eleazar, Ithamar and Phineas, and the sepulchres of 
their children, and likewise those of Joshua, and Caleb, and the Seventy 
Ancients, and Eldad and Modad. The ministry of all these sepulchres 
is in our hands. No people disputes with us concerning this. Send us 
of what God hath given you, of gold and silver, that we may employ it 
in sustaining the ministry of these sepulchres, and of Mt. Gerizim, the 
eternal hill. Send us also some gifts and benefactions for the priests, the 
needy, the widows and orphans dwelling by the place of God. There 
are with us many fakirs, and a large number of indigents, looking in 
hope for your alms and presents. For indeed all nations, whether Chris- 
tians, Franks, Jews or others, send their alms, their gifts and oblations, to 
their places of worship, to the sepulchres of their prophets, and to their 
poor; but ye do not remember your holy places and the sepulchres of 
your prophets, nor send any thing of what God hath given you, that the 
days of your life may be long, and that he may grant you every good 
thin 


if ye send any oblations, gifts or alms, send nothing by a Jew, for 
the Jews love neither us nor you; send only by one of your society, or 
by one connected with you, or by some Frank, to your friend Robert 
Huntington, for he is a friendly and trusty man, and the Franks are a 
faithful people, and with them there is no negligence. But if some one 
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of you would come, it would be better, and then there would be no 
trouble ; and ye would thus procure us great gladness, and. your coming 
would be to us a subject of great blessing ; and it may be that Prophet 
will arise in your time, and the appointed season of grace in your days. 
We entreat of you to send us information whether or not ye kindle fire 
on the evening of the sabbath, and on the evenings of the solemn feast- 
days. As for us, we do not kindle fire on the sabbath-day nor on the 
feast-days. Give us to know how ye compute the months and year, and 
the solemn feasts, and the part of the year when the feast of Purim hap- 
pens, and when the coming feast of the Passover takes place. As for us, 
we calculate the first of the month, of the year, and the solemn feasts, 
from the tables; that is, from the celestial calculus of the Hebrews, of 
which we have proofs, which are the eclipses of the sun and moon. Such 
is our computation: science belongs to God. 

Written the eighth day of the sixth month, corresponding to the 14th 
day of Tisri of the year 6114 of the creation of the world, and the sixth 
year of the remission. The beginning of the month this year, according 
to us, is on the fifth day of the week, and the feast of Expiation comes 
onthe sabbath. The blessed day of the coming feast of the Passover 
arrives on the second day of the week ; and if God will, may ye be pre- 
sent to eat the paschal lamb with us upon the mount of Ordinances, which 
is Mt. Gerizim, in happiness and peace. men ! 

Written in the village of the holy Nablous and Mt. Gerizim, by 
Mofarridj, the son of Jacob, of the children of Ephraim, the son of Joseph 
the Just, sheikh of the children of Israel at Nablous. 


Part or A LETTER WRITTEN BY THE SAMARITANS TO THEIR BRETHREN IN 
Enciann.—Translated from the Samaritan. 


UTA MTN LAV T MIN We 
MIV9 TIBIA AWHONN. WW AIMNTAA 
MIND sto bI 


_ To the children of Israel, the Samaritans dwelling in the illustrious 
city and university of England, in the country of the Franks, let this 
come in peace. 


In the name of the Lord God, the Great King, the God of Israel, who 
sent Moses according to the great Book, and through him set apart to 
himself his people Israel, and revealed the holy Mt. Gerizim, the house 
of God, the mount of heritage and of the divine presence ; the great place 
which God hath chosen, whose name is the Gate of Heaven, as it was 


said by our father Jacob-Israel: “ This is none other but the house of 


God, and this is the gate of heaven.”—Gen. 28: 17. Happy are the 
people that prostrate themselves in adoration towards this excellent moun- 
tain! The peace of God be upon it, and the Lord unveil his divine pre- 
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sence upon it in peace in a coming day, O society of our brethren, an 
then may the greatest of your priests be found there. men! 

And now, society of Israel, our brethren, and all ye chief priests of 
the children of Phineas, priests, Levites, elders, and all ye Samaritans 
dwelling in all the cities of the Franks—the Lord keep you, and bless 
you, and multiply your number, and verify his words to you, written in 
your book of the law: “ The Lord God of your fathers make you a thou. 
sand times so many more as ye are, and bless you as he hath promised.”— 
Deut. 1: 11. 

And now we inform you, O society of our brethren, that your letter 
hath reached us, and we have received it, and rejoiced in it with great 
rejoicing. We have understood all that was in it, both its good words 
and its great hidden mysteries. The day of its arrival was a great day 
with us; we read it in the hearing of the whole congregation; we pro- 
nounced a good welcome to you, and all the people said, Amen! Ani 
we confirmed this welcome by all manner of words and fair speeches, and 
in our praises to our seignior the high-priest. 

Ye wrote that ye were a numerous people ; God be praised for this! 
Ye reminded us also to send you the book of Joshua, and the book of 
prayers. Ye know, seigniors, that the prayers are many; there are 
— for each sabbath and each feast-day. We sent you also the 

oly law, but ye have not sent us any thing in exchange. We now ask 
you to send us the book of Joshua the son of Nun, and the book of your 
prayers, as a proof of sincerity, that we may send you, on our part, our 
prayers, and all the canticles and hymns that are with us. 

Ye know, O brethren, children of Israel, that our number is smal] and 
feeble, and there is no longer with us a high-priest of the children of 
Phineas ; for the high-priest which we had is dead. There are with us, 
however, priests of the children of Levi, and they cover themselves with 
a veil when they bring forth the books and read in the Targum ; we also 
observe all that you mentioned. 

We ask of your justice and goodness tithes and offerings, presents and 
oblations for the Lord and Mount Gerizim, the eternal hill, and also for 
the holy priests, Eleazar, Ithamar and Phineas, and for our father, 
Joseph Ben-Phorath, that we may preserve their sepulchres. For our 
money is gone, and there are many impoverished, feeble and indigent 
— among us, and priests and strangers, who all ask for your charity. 

et every man give to them ; what his heart incites him, let him make the 
ift of his hand ; according to the blessing of the Lord your God which 
e hath given you, give ye also to them. 

Send us from among you good, wise, prudent and understanding men 
and a priest of the children of Phineas, that we may appoint a high-priest 
over us in the place of the high-priest that is dead.—It is your duty to 
send us of what God hath given you, of silver and gold, and vestments 
for the house of the Lord. Do not forget the prophets and ancients in 
your offerings and oblations, as the Lord hath said: “ Three times a year 
shall all your males appear before the Lord thy God in the place which 
he shall choose; in the feast of unleavened bread and in the feast of 
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weeks and in the feast of tabernacles.”-—Deut. 16: 16.—This will be a 
ood memorial of you in all places and in all mouths; for all nations, 
the Jews, the uncircumcised, and the Franks, send offerings to—— 


[The remainder of this letter is lost.] 





Tue rast Lerrer or THE SaMARITANs TO THEIR BRETHREN IN ENGLAND. 
—Translated from the Arabic. 


In tue Name or THE Great JeHovaAH! 


Blessed be the Lord our God, and the God of our fathers, the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac and Jacob. Peace unto Moses our prophet, by whom 
he revealed the sanctity of Mount Gerizim the house of God, on which 
be peace forever ! 

After saluting you and presenting you our compliments, seigniors, breth- 
ren, children of Israel, Samaritans dwelling in the city of Oxford, in the 
country of England, having saluted you after the delay of years and days, 
we inform you that your letter hath arrived and we have read and under- 
stood its contents. Ye mention that ye have sent us previous letters, and 
that we have not returned an answer. Ye know that we sent by way of 
answer the book of Joshua and also a letter by Robert Huntington, the 
Frank. We sent you also a book of annals from Adam up to the advent 
of Mahomet—cursed be his name !—and a part of the prayer of Joshua, 
the son of Nun. 

Ye advise us that ye sent us eight pieces of gold ; they have arrived ; 
but seigniors, brethren, a mission like that is not such as ye ought to send. 
We are very urgent for a large sum from you for the house of God, and 
for the prophets, the priests, the widows and orphans. Persons like 
you do not send such a little present. Ye ask books of us; we have sent 
- the law and the book of annals, and ye have not sent us an equiva- 

ent, but only the book of Joshua ; and it is recorded therein, that the 
twelve stones which our fathers took from Jordan, were set up on Mount 
Ebal. This is a very doubtful thing to us; for according to the law that 
is with us, they erected them on Mount Gerizim, but according to that of 
the Jews, on Mount Ebal. 

If ye are Samaritans of our nation, Israelites,—if ye are not Jews nor 
Karaites, let us know the truth of your religion, your faith, and your af- 
fairs. Ye ask us to inform you what is our faith and sect. Ye know 
that our faith and the creed of our sect rest on four things: viz., belief in 
God, the God of Israel, in Moses, in the Law, and in Mount Gerizim. As 
to the details of our sect, such as uncleanness and purification, we have 
mentioned them all in our previous letters ; and we have also related all 
that pertains to the observation of the feast and sabbath-days. Tell us 
your faith and sect ; of what tribe ye are, and whether there are found 
with you priests of the children of Phineas the son of Eleazar, the high- 
priest ; there are some of them found among us. We are of the tribe of 
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Ephraim and Manasseh, the children of Joseph the Just, and of the tribe of 
Levi. And when we pray, we turn ourselves only towards Mount Gerizin 
in whatever place we may be found. There are also among us learne( 
and wise men. We keep a calculation of the days from the science of 
the heavens, a strict computation, in which there is no error nor defect. 

But we do not know what is your faith or your sect or your names, 
In the name of God, the God of Abraham, of Isaac and Jacob, send 
yew names and the names of your chiefs and your signatures ; and let us 

now strictly what is your religion, and whether or not ye believe in 
Mount Gerizim. Send us your book of the law, that we may discern the 
true from the false ; send also a portion of the sea of your wealth, tithes 
and offerings, that we may sustain the places of our prayers and the 
the places of their worship. Let us know if your number is large or 
sepulchres of Eleazar, Ithamar and Phineas, and the sepulchre of Joseph 
the Just, and the sepulchre of Joshua the son of Nun, and for the priests 
and widows, orphans and the indigent. Let your gifts be proportionate to 
those of the Christians, the Jews and all other nations, except you, who 
send presents to their holy places and small. We purposed to send you 
some books and prayers, but we have delayed it until a copy of the law 
should arrive from you and a return for the book of annals; when we 
in return will send youof what we have. Send some one of you to come 
and visit and worship with us. 

We desire that ye send us the sum of 2000 pieces of gold for the pur- 
pose of building. We pray for you at all times by the sepulchres of the 
illustrious prophets and on Mount Gerizim. Make known to us the name 
of the king that is over you,—whether he is one of you or a Frank ; and 
also the name of your high-priest, that we may make supplication for 
them in our prayers. Advise us of all that we have mentioned. We 
commend you to the keeping of God and his eternity. men! 

God, our God and the God of our fathers, the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac and Jacob, keep you all, Amen ! Written in the middle of the 
month of Thebet, which is the month of Dhow’ Uriddja of the Arabs, in 
the year 6117 of Adam, 1099 of the children of Israel, in the village of 
Nablous, in front of Mount Gerizim, the house of God, on which be 

eace ! 
Written by Morfarridj, son of Jacob, Isaac the priest, and by Abra- 
ham the son of Isaac, and Abraham the son of Ephraim the priest. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Tue Mostem’s Daveurer. 
By Mrs. Postans.* 


From the Asiatic Journal, 1841. 


Ir was the evening hour at Sultanpoor. The rays of the departing 
sun bathed in brilliancy the delicately-sculptured minarets of the city ; 
beams of sapphire-colored radiance played upon the grotesquely-carved 


_ windows of the elevated harems, and the luxuriant foliage of the date 


grove still remained tipped with their golden hues. The scene which this 
sunset thus glowingly revealed was tranquil, yet joyous in its very elements 
of rest. The bustle of the busy town was stilled; the cool breeze of 
evening had succeeded the burning heat of noon; the song-birds were 
piping their last vespers in their leafy homes; the thirsty kine sported 
with clumsy mirth in the cool waters of the shaded tank, while from the 
galleried summits of the neighboring minaret arose the sonorous chant of 
the reverend muezzin, inviting the faithful to their evening worship. 

The city itself was pleasantly situated. The fort with ponderous gates 
and frowning bastions, crowned an elevated plateau, overlooking a wide 
plain bounded on one side by ocean’s waves, and on another by a distant 
range of lofty hills. Below the fort smiled the green promise of an 
abundant harvest-—the waving rice and the lofty sugar-cane. From within 
the walls of the fort arose tall spires and domed roofs, some of the latter 
being inlaid with bright mosaics of azure china, and others supporting 
gay and parti-colored flags, or gilded banners, inscribed with the holy 
name of Islam. On the bastions bristled numerous guns, while, at the 
eastern angle of the wall, a dilapidated turret assumed a more graceful 
and picturesque appearance from the garlanding of small shrubs and 
many-colored creepers, whose roots were buried among the loosened stones. 
Scattered on the plain were small clumps of foliage shading the columned 
tombs, which, interspersed with numerous musjids, seemed as spots uniting 
in holiest hopes the interests of the living and the dead, and, as a back- 
ground to the whole, appeared a dense forest of noble trees, whose dark 
masses were relieved by the tall stems of the feathery palms and the 
tenderer-leafed bamboo. It was a fair picture; and yet, as the parting 
sunbeams and lengthening shadows cast into bold relief its many features, 





* Some facts connected with the cruel fate ofa young Mohammedan lady, of 
a family of rank (which are in conformity with the merciless customs of the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet) having lately fallen under my observation, | have been 
induced to weave them into the following tale; endeavoring also to retain, as 
nearly as possible, the characteristic manners of the Moslem people.—M. P., 
Upper Sindh, August, 1840. 
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a stranger could not look upon the frowning portals and massive bastion 
of that old fort without the sad conviction, that Moslem bigotry, with iis 
adjunct of power, would find in its gloomy strength the means of oppres. 
sion and wrong. 

The broad and keen-edged shadows were now rapidly losing their 
distinctive forms, and blending with the approaching twilight, as a caval. 
cade of mounted and armed men emerged from the date grove, and, cara- 
coling their steeds along the borders of the tank, sprang up the steep 
ascent, and entered with tumultuous haste the eastern portal of the city, 
Once within the fort, the horsemen’s pace was slackened, and greater 
order attended their onward march. The foremost rider was one on whom 
time had laid a gentle hand. His firmly knit and stately figure showed 
a man not past the prime and vigor of his age, albeit the few gray hairs, 
which mingled in his raven and glossy beard, would seem to claim for 
him the privileges of longer experience. The full and lustrous eye, which 
beamed from below the richly-embroidered turban, bespoke a character in 
which towering ambition was blended with a severe and haughty nature; 
and on the brow was seen the expressive evidence of that noble birth 
which, to the Moslem, is at once his pride, his misery, and his darkest 
curse. The massive silver trappings adorning his fine-limbed steed, the rich 
jewels suspended from his neck, and the lowly salutations of the people as 

e passed along, proclaimed the Governor of Sultanpoor, no less than the 
number of his armed retainers, who, with glittering spears, and richly 
ornamented matchlocks, restrained the impatient curvettings of their steeds 
to within a few paces of their leader. 

As the cavalcade passed along the great bazaar, many were the earnest 
greetings, and low the humble salutations, made to the Mirza Aga. He 
seemed to heed them not, however, but fixed his eye, with an anxious 
gaze, upon the richly-sculptured windows of the terraced palace, which, 
embowered in the thick foliage of its charming gardens, now appeared in 
bold relief against the clear dark, azure sky. Never had those lofty walls, 
those fruitful shades, the calm abode of all that forms the domestic hap- 
piness of a Moslem noble, appeared so pleasant to the eye of Mirza Aga; 
his object was now attained. Another precious jewel gemmed the bright 
chain of power, to which, day by day, his ambition added another link. 
It was from no foray that his little troop returned—their spears still bright, 
their accoutrements fresh, unstained, and brilliant in their hues—but from 
a visit toa neighboring prince, at which the governor, with a father’s 
and a noble’s pride, had concluded the betrothment of his lovely daughter. 
Often had the haughty Kureem Khan led his retainers against the towers 
of Sultanpoor, but erelong, he would enter its gates as a bridegroom and 
a friend. The cessation of hostilities had been purchased at this price, 
and the father’s heart beat high as he pondered on his success. The love 
of Mirza Aga for his daughter was of a character so intense, that even his 
ambition faltered before it ; yet still he judged of the means of her hap- 
piness as a Moslem father, and imagined that wealth and pomp, with the 
full sway over a princely husband’s harem, would afford his beloved child 
every joy his fondest care could bestow. The affection for his daughter, 
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therefore, interfered net with the projects of his ambition ; it may be that 
he loved her more on this account, and because her beauty was the bright 
prize so sought. But, as he drew nearer to his palace gates, and gazed 
upwards to the screened windows of his elevated harem, the best feelings 
predominated, and the image of his fair child excluded every baser 
thought. 

Ki Raena, my sweet Raena,” fell in half-expressed accents from his 
lips; “I shall soon see thee once again, soon listen to thy gentle voice, 
and watch thy lovely face dimple into smiles of joy at the tale I have to 
tell.” And as if with that pleasant thought all harsher feelings vanished, 
every feature of that haughty countenance radiated with tenderness. 

* * * * x * 


In a spacious and richly decorated apartment of the palace, supported 


upon embroidered cushions, and attired in robes glittering with pearls and 


ems, sat a fair girl, just springing into womanhood. But strange that, 
while surrounded with every luxury which should charm the eye of Mos- 
lem maiden—spotless draperies studded with golden stars; Persian carpets 
glowing with the richest dyes; blooming flowers in their opal vases, 
rivalling in perfume the fragrant attar scattered round—still, the soft eyes 
of the harem’s pride were fixed with a gaze of sadness, or wandered with 
listless apathy around the group of merry slave-girls, who, now with song, 
and now with gently-touched sitarr, sought to win a smile from their 
lovely. but pensive mistress. 

The last strain had passed away; the minstrel, with sparkling eyes 
and heightened color, had ended one of Hafiz’s softest love-songs, when 
the fair girl, who had listened with impatience for its close, rose languidly 
from her pile of cushions. 

“ Ameena, your voice is sweet as the measure of the poet; but yet I 
em weary of the strain. [know not why, but I am tired of this life ; your 
music saddens; the very flowers oppress me with their breath. Oh, how 
do I wish that I were again a little child, sporting in the palace gardens, 
and lisping my lessons to old Nooradeen!” “ And yet,” said the dark- 
eyed songstress, “I have known my sweet mistress listen with as charmed 
an ear to the loves of Leila and Mujnoon (although the voice that chanted 
them was familiar) as ever she did, I fancy, to the holy Koran, drawled 
from the lips of her father’s moolah.” 

“Aye, aye!’ added the gray-haired Zeba; “and believe me, my 
child, the songs of the poets are fitter for the ear of a pretty maiden than 
the dull wisdom of a priest ; and in truth, my fair mistress, although you 
would now willingly, as it would seem, exchange the voice of Ameena for 
the mutterings of Nooradeen, you treat but slightingly those doctrines of 
the Prophet which enforce seclusion and obedience on the daughters of 
our people.” 

“ Well, well, nurse, do not look so unkindly on me, or reproach me so 
harshly for my discontent; but in those days I was a happy child. I had 
liberty and joy. Do you not remember, Zeba, how I would run races in 
the palace gardens with my brothers’ tame gazelles, and how they and 
Yussuf oil chase me in the rose-garden, and down the chumpa grove, 

Vor. IL—No. UL. 
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and then half-smother me in jasmine buds? and now I must sit in these 
vast and silent rooms, or listen to these oft-heard songs, or watch iny 
slave-girls embroidering their satin bodices, or sink listlessly in repose upon 
these cushions !” 

“ Yet what wouldst thou have, my child ?”’ interrupted the old nurse: 
“your father doats on your very smile; he lavishes on you his wealth; 
you have rich clothes, fine jewels, slave-girls, shawls, perfumes—and yet 
you are unhappy! and all, forsooth, because you are not still a romping 
child! For shame! Raena. And how can you, a Moslem maiden, be- 
trothed to a noble lover, so far forget the modesty of your sex, as to name, 
or think even of, a youth not of thy father’s house ?”’ | 

“ Alas!’ sighed the lovely girl, “ but how can I cease to love my 
friends, merely because the custom of my land forbids it? What I have 
ever known in early days charms me in memory more than all the plea- 
sures of the present. The butterflies I chased, the fawn I tamed, the 
flowers that Yussuf and I planted beside the minaret fountain ; all these 
are far dearer to me than shawls and jewels.” “ Nonsense! these thoughts 
are sinful, child; you do your duty ill to your noble father,” replied Zeba, 
“when, as the betrothed of Kureem Khan, your head is filled with that 
stripling Yussuf.” “ Must I really, Zeba,” said the maiden, not noticing 
the last reproach, “marry that haughty and cruel khan, whose beard is 
like a snow-wreath on the distant mountains? Surely, my dear father 
will not urge it when he knows,—” 

“ Your father’s word has passed,” replied the nurse; “ he is but now 
returned from the khan’s palace, and three camel-loads of presents are 


below waiting your acceptance, as the affianced of the prince.” 
“ Alas! alas!” said the fair girl, while the tears in fast sucvession 
forced themselves through her drooping lashes, “ I would I were a Chris- 


tian maiden, who weds where she can love; but a poor Moslem girl, 

The conclusion of this heretical speech was, fortunately for the bigot- 
ed ears of old Zeba, left unfinished. A heavy step approached, and the 
stately Mirza folded his child in a warm embrace. 

“ My sweet Raena,” said he, when the slave-girls had withdrawn, 
“ my wishes prosper ; the khan recalls his retainers from the province bor- 
der for my fair daughter’s sake. Nay, blush not, my dear girl ; the time 
is at hand when rich pearls and brilliant gems shall wreath thy glossy hair 
as a happy. bride, and my gentle child become the chief of the noble hv- 
reem’s harem. Rich brocades, embroidered slippers, and Cashmere shaw\s, 
your princely lover lays, as love-gifts, at your feet, and this jewelled star 
I promised to place myself upon your brow, as a pledge of his accept- 
ance.” 

As the Mirza exhibited the glittering gift, Raena lifted her radiant 
eyes towards her father’s face ; a tear trembled on their lashes ; her bosom 
heaved against her satin bodice, and the maiden seemed as if about to re- 
veal some hidden thought, some agonizing feeling, which pressed too hea- 
vily upon that throbbing heart. Whatever it may have been, it passed not 
her lips, and as the fond father ascribed to maiden coyness this ill-concealed 
emotion, he looked on her with an admiring glance, and, as he placed the 
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1 these trinket upon her brow, pressed his lip upon her cheek, and blessed her in 
ch iny the Prophet’s name. 
€ upon “ In.a few days, Raena,”’ said the Mirza, “ your brothers, Lutuf and 
Rooknadeen, will return, and will then tell you of the gallant feats of your 
nurse ; noble lover ; but now, farewell, my child. The natch-girls’ song and the 
ealth; glancing lights tell me I am expected in the hall of audience.” 
nd yet > For a moment, Raena buried her fair face in the cushions of the divan ; 
mping fF put, feeling the air heavy, with the perfume of the fading jasmine-wreaths, 
n, be JF scattered too plentifully around her, she rose, and stepping lightly forth 
name, J upon the moonlit terrace, leaned upon a sculptured parapet, hung with 
' the richest carpets of Iran, and looking forth upon the distant landscape, 
ve my [& pondered sadly upon her father’s words. 
have “ It is then true,’”’—thus ran the current of her meditations,—* that I 
plea- J am destined to become the wife of that hated prince ; the kind Christian 
1, the i lady, that my mother loved, told us that the maidens of her land married as 
these they would, and each formed the one bright jewel in her husband’s heart. 
ughts We, alas! are given, sold, for wealth or ambition, perchance, like myself, 
Zeba, to some aged prince, to share with many his chilling favor ; to intrigue, 
h that to struggle, or to flatter, in order to gain a power one cannot prize, or to 
ticing remain uncared for and unloved. Why am I thus forced to marry ? In my Hi 
ard is father’s harem, I at least am loved. My brothers are my friends ; my old TS 
ather nurse Zeba, although I anger her at times, has the affection of a mother for ey” 
me. Ah! but then my family would hold me as disgraced—my father’s aa 
now —— power would dwindle, and therefore am I doomed to misery far worse than al 
sare #& death. In a few short months, my sweet flowers will be tended by a stran- aie 
_ ger’s hand; no more shall I watch my gallant brothers spur across the : aig 
ssion [& plain, to chase the wild deer from its hills; no more will Rooknadeen bring “ad 
‘brs [— me bright-plumaged birds, or Lutuf talk of his merry sports; no more wa 
,-” [— shall I see the noble and princely Yussuf, with my father’s train, curvet his < 
igot- J beautiful Arab, without the palace gates.” eS 
lthe There are seasons when sadness presses with double power upon the es 
heart, aided by local circumstances. When the external world, with all i A | 
awh, [— its bustle, is still; when nature, in her calm and power, holds communion 4 
bor- J— with the bruised heart; then it is that the stricken spirit, seeking and find- ; 


time JF ing this quiet sympathy, pours forth its griefs, as into the bosom of a dear 
hair and familiar friend, and silently receives comfort in return. Thus was it 
ku- — now with the sorrowing Raena, as the motherless girl, full of terror at the 


Al See ee 


wis, ff  ill-assorted marriage from which her father’s words had so lately assured 
star her there was no escape, sought the cool and scented breath of that soft 
ept- fF evening, and as it played among her raven tresses, her heart felt the silent 
_ influence of nature’s calm, and, vague and indefinable as it was, a still 
iant small voice, seeming to whisper hope, soothed and quieted her griefs, 
- Ei . . . . . . 
son — And now, unnoticed by the maiden, stood a lovely child, looking timid- 
)re- JF ly up in wonder that her usually merry playmate should thus be alone and 
rea fF sad. Karishma, as she now stood, with her dark eyes turned inquiringly 
not ; towards Raena’s face, her jewelled anklets, her little gold-embroidered 
iled [ cap and fluttering veil, presented a pleasing picture of a miniature houri. 
the —F In one hand she held a budding rose, and with the other gently touched 
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the garments of Raena. The maiden turned, and at once a recognition 
so sweet, one would have thought no sadness could ever cloud that face. 
dimpled it with smiles. “Ah, Karishma!” said she, gayly, “and wher 
has my little truant wandered ? why were you not here to help old Zeb, 
to wreathe the jasmine blossoms in honor of my father’s visit ; to Sing ne 
your evening song, and watch the stars come brightly forth, or rush dowp. 
wards through the azure sky? You have found me but a dull playmate 
lately, and you grow tired of me, Karishma.” 

“ Do not say so, dear Raena,” said the little damsel, “ but promis» 
me not to tell old Zeba, and you shall hear. You know 1 am always 
frightened at your stately father, and as 1 knew he was coming to the 
harem, I ran away, through the grove of chumpas, to find that bulbu!’s 
nest the little birds were chirping from this morning, and old Lala having 
broken away a bit of the wall that separates the garden from the cour. 
yard, for the fruit trees had nearly spoilt it, and peeping through, I saw 
your father pass, with all the horsemen, and he looked so stern, that | hi 
myself behind a rose-bush; but when he had passed, I looked again— 
and who do you think saw me there, Raena? why, dear Yussuf. Aj 
when the rest had gone, he came back, and told me that Mirza Aga 
would certainly kill Lala, if he knew the harem’s grounds were open ; s 
he told me to go away ; and then he asked for you, Raena, and talked » 
long, we forgot old Lala, and the garden-wall. At last, he plucked this 
rose, and bid me give it to you, and say, you must remember, as he di, 
your schoolfellow and playmate. I told him you were always talking 
about him, Raena, and then he looked so handsome, and so happy, that | 
said I did not wonder that you loved him so.” 

The fair cheek of Raena blushed to the hue of the offered flower, 
“ Silly child,’’ said she, “ why did you tell Yussuf this ?’’ But the maiden 
took the rose, and a gentle sigh might have told one, who knew a 
woman’s heart better than Karishma, that her playmate chided her for 
that with which, perhaps unconsciously, she was but too well pleased. 
The child, however, saw not this; for a moment she was silent, and then 
resumed the chat ; but it was in a different strain. 

“ And so, Raena, you are really to marry Kureem Khan? Oh, how 
grand you will be! You will have such beautiful dresses, and such a 
world of jewels; and of course you will be the favorite in the harem, and 
rule every body; and you will have natches, and slaves, and charming 
swings in every room, and sweetmeats more than you can eat, and the 
khan’s other wives to scold or laugh at; oh, you will be so very happy!” 
And the little damsel clapped her hands with sheer delight. 

Raena seemed not to hear the list of pleasures that were thus in store 
for her. She stood, still leaning on the balustrade, the blooming rose 
drooping from her bodice, and her eye fixed upon the path whence 
Karishma had sought the bubul’s nest. 

“ Think you, dear Karishma,” said she, at length, in a whispe ed tone, 
“think you that to-morrow old Lala will close the garden-wall ?” 

* * * * * * * * 


Night after night, when the Pleiades shone, and the silver beam s of he 
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waning moon lighted the fragrant blossoms of the chumpa grove, did that 
young chief meet the daughter of the Aga. The day fixed for her mar- 
riage with the khan was near; the brave brothers of the affianced bride 
had returned to prepare for the nuptials; the eye of the proud father looked 
upon his child with increasing fondness, and the joy of the occupants of the 
harem was noisy and unbounded. The maiden alone was sad. No more 
did the hand of Raena tend her favorite blossoms, or toy with her petted 
fawn ; nomore did her smile respond to the mirth of the pretty Karishma ; 
no more did she venture heterodoxical opinions on the manners of 
Moslem harems to the ear of the querulous Zeba; but, day by day, she re- 
clined upon her pile of cushions, and at mght, while her slave-girls slept, 

stealthily did she rise from her couch, and steal to the chumpa grove. 
On the eve of her hated marriage, the unhappy Raena sought, with 
bss. Yussuf was al- 


- ready there, and caught the half-fainting girl in his fond embrace. 


“ Yussuf,”’ said she, “ I come to bid farewell to all that makes life dear, 


- To-morrow, think of me as if I were not, and as if the dark leaves of the 


sita phul* already waved over this breaking heart. Oh! Yussuf, would 
that I could now die! that I could now be laid beneath these shady trees ! 
sure, from some bright world, I might still see thee bending in the silver 
moonlight over the peaceful resting-place of thy lost Raena.” 

The young warrior’s voice trembled as he spoke : “ The hour is come, 
when I will dare to ask that which alone can save us. Raena, hear me, 
For years has it been my fondest trust, that your father, knowing the 
character of Kureem Khan, would rather have been still his open enemy 
than have sought his alliance with the price of hisdaughter’s hand. Ame 
bitious as the Aga is, this fatal marriage is now to condemn his only 
child to a life of endless misery, To-morrow encloses thee in a living 
tomb; it chains thee in the vilest union which earth and man can 
make—beauty and youth with age, voluptuous but loveless tyranny. To 
thee, the sunshine will then be dim; the bright skies will no more bring 
joy tothy broken heart, nor the gems of earth gladness to thy spirit. 
The world, which love has made so full of joy to us, will be to me an 
abode of misery, an eternity of grief,’—the maiden shyddered ;—“ then 
fly with me, Raena, and in another land—”’ 

For an instant, the maiden raised her head and gazed fondly in the 
young chieftain’s face. A horrible thought seemed then to rush upon her 
brain, and she bowed beneath it, like a beauteous lily bent by the 
storm. 

“ Ah! no, no,” burst from her lips, in tremulous murmurs ; “ Oh think, 
Yussuf, of my father; think of my brothers’ revenge. What would be 
our fate if I, a Moslem girl, degraded my father’s house? Could my 
sainted mother look upon the agony of her child, she at least would pity 
it. No—no; my father cannot know all that I have suffered, or he 
might spare me this; but he has loved me, Yussuf; I have been his pride, 
his joy—can I bring his curses on my head, and make him a scorn and 





* The favorite shade of Mohammedan burial-grounds, 
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by-word among his people? Shall the vileness of the Aga’s daughte 
te told as a tale in our neighbors’ harems? No: do not forget me. 
Yussuf, but to-morrow I will be the bride of Kureem Khan. Let jj. 
then return—Yussuf, farewell—and take, as a type of her you love, this 
faded flower.” 

As Raena spoke, she held towards the youth the rosebud of which the 
merry, thoughtless Karishma had been the bearer on that night when tle 
misery of her heart first told her that she loved. The poor maiden they 
essayed to disengage herself from the arm which had wound so fond) 
around her slender waist, and fixed her full dark eyes upon her lover’ 
face. “Twas but a moment; her brain reeled—her eyes closed—~an( 
Raena sunk into the arms of Yussuf. 

The young chief looked with tenderness upon his fair burden. 1) 
save her from detection, from misery, from death, he would have suffere( 
all that man can bear. In the madness of his passion, he had urged her 
fight ; but now, as she lay insensible in his arms, and he remembered the 
agony which the proposal had caused, and when he pictured to his fancy 
the vengeance of the father, should her flight be detected ere her safety 
could be insured, his thoughts were thus expressed : 

“ Sweet Raena, thou hast been to me all that constituted bliss since 
first our infant voices could lisp the love we felt. To save thee from this 
doom, to bless myself with a happiness dearer to me than fame, than 
family, than life, than honor, all I could risk would be too slight 
price ; but 1 must not curse thee with guilt, and crush thee with debase- 
ment.” 

The youth had taken a nobie resolution ; he kissed her closed eye-lids, 
and, while he di dso, he prayed they might not open upon him until, fa- 
vored by the shades and stillness of the night, he had borne her through 
the grove and laid her gently in the harem’s precincts ; she would then 
be safe from the world and him. On the morrow her marriage—ob, how 
could he bear that thought! Raena now was in his arms—to-moriow 
she would be forever gone—the being he so passionately loved would be 
imroured in hopeless misery! She loved him, too, Raena loved hin— 
for him she had dared all a Moslem maiden feared, and now, she lay lik 
a bruised flower in his arms, stricken by the overwhelming power of this 
sweet affection! His resolution was shaken—at this moment, the moou 
shining brightly forth, its beams fell upon a figure advancing from the 
palace. It was—yes—it was Raena’s favorite brother, Rooknadeen. 
Yussuf saw no more ; pressing the still lifeless form of the maiden closely 
to his breast, he bounded through the gap which had favored so often lis 
stolen entrance, sprang upon his steed, and fled swiftly across the plain. 

* * * * * * * * 

There was a blooming garden of mango, banian, and plantain trees; 
a rippling stream glittered through its shades, and among the tangled 
foliage of orange and pomegranate shrubs, whose brilliant fruit gleamed 
like gems from among the dusky leaves, was a ruined temple, its domed 
roofs and elaborately carved portals crumbling in decay. Some long pe- 
riod probably had elapsed since this spot had been sacred to the worship- 
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ers of the Prophet, for the garden itself was now abandoned to the luxu- 
rious growth of uncultured fruits, and beyond its shades, a dilapidated vil- 
Jage, or a wandering shepherd and his flock, were all that the eye could 
mark. Around the ruined edifice alone were signs of human habitation. 
A pair of small embroidered slippers were at the portal ; tame peacocks, 
sunning their gorgeous plumage, strutted near, and where the lottier trees 
cast their flickering shadows, a dark-eyed gil was filling with jasmine 
buds a gayly-colored kerchief. Near her, as if envying her sweet eim- 
ployment, a little honey-sucker balanced its tiny form upon a fragile spray, 
turning from side to side, and trilling its tender lay, with an apparent con- 
sciousness of its own beauty, as at every turn the glancing sunbeams re- 
vealed the green, and gold, and purple of its plumage. Now, as weary 
of a moment’s rest, the little creature would dive into the very heart of 
some blossom, and, disappointed of the expected sweets, would, with 
mimic passion, tear the poor flower to atoms, and flit away to a distant 
bud. It was a little picture of beauty in a petulant and capricious mood, 
and the lady paused to gaze at it, as it lightly sprang from leaf to leaf, it- 
self like a winged flower. 

“Sweet bird,’”’ said she, “ wel] may you be gay in these pleasant 
shades, where love and liberty rejoice thy little spirit! but I fear that you 
have gazed upon the reflection of your pretty person until you are half 
spoilt by your conceits, for see, your friends the butterflies are as brilliant 
as yourself, and more harmless too, for they can flit around, charmed with 
the sun, the shade, the perfumes, but do not scatter with such naughty 
passion the painted leaves of the blossoms ; go—you shall not tear my 
pretty chumpa buds, for they remind me of the days when I sighed to 
share with thee the joys of liberty and love. Look, Yussuf,’ continued 
she, as a handsome youth approached her from the temple, “look what 
ruin that tiny marauder has already made among my favorite flowers.” 

“ Dearest !” replied her lover, “little can you know the happiness I 
feel, when I find you thus dwelling on the memory of those hours which 
made you mine. Tell me, Raena,” continued he, drawing the fair girl 
closer to his side, “do these birds and blossoms, these leafy shades and 
flickering sunbeams, indeed repay thee for the loss of ease and luxury in 
thy father’s harem ?” 

“ Ah, Yussut,’”’ and as she spoke her eyes beamed with a more lus- 
trous light, “ all that to me is bright and beautiful is centered here. I 
could almost fancy, love, that such a life as this, so bright and free, the 
favored of the Prophets live, in their eternal bowers of bliss,” 

“ And | might think so too,” said Yussuf, with a smile, “ with such a 
houri by my side ; and in truth,” continued he, “ it makes me hold but 
lightly these promises of our creed when, on the earth, its fairest dreams 
are realized. But you have little womanly ambition, my dear Raena, to 
prefer the proscribed chief to the princely khan; the tomb of Peer Hajee 
to the terraced palace, and the twittering of these feathered warblers to 
the natch-girls’ songs.” 

“Ah! speak not of the khan,” replied Raena; “ and how can it be 
better to sit in sumptuous rooms, watching the growth of candied fruits, 
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instead of these sweet orange buds? Is it not pleasanter to behold these 
roses glow beneath the setting sun, than to see the dyeing of the slave. 
girls’ garments? Ah! how angry old Zeba used to be when I wou); 
neither help her to make her attar, nor yet hearken to Ameena’s songs! 
Far rather would I listen to the gurgling note of the rose-loving bulby), 
than to all the ‘ Taza bt Tazas’ of the harem’s minstrels.” 

“ And so, sweetest, you do not indeed regret,” said Yussuf, pressing 
his lip on her cheek, and smiling archly as he did so, “ that, in the {uli 
bloom of your beauty, you are thus transplanted to my garden of happi. 
ness? Believe me, the rich dyes of the merchant and the songs of the 
poet are as nothing to the voice of my Raena, and the blush which tells 
me of her love. But hush,” continued Yussuf, as a sound was distinctly 
heard in the depth of the surrounding foliage; “do you not hear ?—see 
you nothing in these shades ?—there—moving—away, by the old mao- 
go tree ?” 

“ Tis only old Timour, cropping the young grass,” replied Raena; 
“ indeed it is not ;” and she threw her arm playfully around her lover, 
as, with heightened color he seemed about to push into the leafy covert, 
** Nay, you shall not leave me—you have played truant half the day, and 
I am growing jealous of black Timour; see now, ’tis he; see how he 
moves quietly away.” 

“ In truth, I think it ¢s‘my noble steed,” replied Yussuf, as he gazed; 
“‘ but say, Raena, have I not reason to love my favorite, when to his speed 
I owed your safety on the happy eve that made you mine ?—but ah !— 
look, ’twas not black Timour that lurked among the foliage,—see how 
that horse crosses with speed the plain, and he has a rider—great Allah 
save us! grant that it be not so !— but—see how he lowers his glittering 
spear, and presses fiercely on the flanks of his straining steed—it is—it 
must be Lutuf.’’ 

“ My brother! are we then lost?—oh Yussuf! kill me—now—delay 
not, lest they come and tear me from thee ;—kill me, and lay me beneath 
these chumpa trees, then—-say that I have fled you know not where, and, 
when they are gone to seek me, then remember that thy Raena stills 
here.”’ 

“ Dearest,” replied Yussuf, folding the excited girl in a fond embrace, 
“fear nothing; am not I with thee still? We must hasten to quit this 
spot, Raena; but weep not—whither we go, we shall find stars as bright, 
and flowers as fair—and a love which, like the firefly, will glow the more 
intensely for these passing clouds.” 


* * * & * * * 


Time passed swiftly, and love shed its brightest joys upon that happy 
pair; but the father’s wrath and the brothers’ vengeance burnt with a 
fiercer flame. The disappointed Kureem Khan was from far and near 
collecting his adherents for an attack on Sultanpoor, and the brothers, 
Lutuf and Rooknadeen, had sworn upon the Koran to discover and de- 
stroy that early friend who had now inflicted disgrace upon their house 
and name. Hitherto, indeed, pursuit was baffled; true, Lutuf had traced 
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the fugitives to their temporary resting place ; but again they had escaped 
his vigilance. 

In the apartments of the harem, all was doubt and sadness. Old 
Zeba, who had loved her young mistress, and tended her {rom earliest 
childhood, sat listlessly, in dark corners of the now undecorated rooms, 
muttering indistinctly to herself; or if she spoke, it was in a tone so 
harsh and shrill, that the slave-girls hurried from her presence. Ameena, 
the favorite aud sweet-voiced slave-girl, now sang no more, but her 
sitarr, with loosened strings, rested upon the cushions on which her lady 
had reposed when listening languidly to its oft-heard tones. In the chum- 
pa grove, and on the moonlit terrace, strolled the little Karishma, but it 
was with a siep less light, a smile less frequent, than before; she thought 
the bulbul’s note no co sweet, and she grieved at the fate of her 
friend, poor Lala, who had been sacrificed to the vengeance of the Aga : 
so Karishma wreathed no more jasmine and pomegranate buds, to scatter 
on the embroidered couches of the harem. 


* * * * * * * 


Alone in his halls sat Mirza Aga, meditating upon his daughter’s 
crime, and upon the foul stain it had cast upon his dear-loved honor. 
Torn from him were all the prospects of his high ambition ; sunk and 
lost forever the pride of his house. All that a Moslem values, as dearest 
to him on earth, was now wrested from his grasp, and the poorest man, 
richer than himself in the honor of his family and the pure sanctity of 
his harem, might point with scorn to the degraded Governor of Sultan- 
poor. And who had thus humbled the proud Aga? Alas! his gentle 
daughter; she who, like her lovely mother, could alone soften his stern 
nature, and light his eye with tendernessand joy. But of soothing memo- 
ries, and happy scenes of domestic love, urging pardon, and forgiveness, and 
mercy to the erring, Mirza Aga thought not. Upon the crime and upon 
the doom alone he dwelt, and his haughty brow grew dark with passion. 

“ Would God,” said he at length, “ that she had died ere the light of 
heaven beamed upon her, who thus has cursed my age with bitterness ! 
And Yussuf—destroyer of all we hold most sacred, vile seducer of a Mos- 
lem girl, renegade to his Prophet and his prince—may the curses of the 
desolate and degraded light upon him! May his father’s grave be de- 
filed, and his own be with the dogs of the city! But ha! my sons,” said 
he, with a start, as Lutuf and Rooknadeen stood suddenly before him ; 
“say, have you found him? Is he slain? Speak—one word—answer 
me—is the blood of him my soul curseth fresh upon your swords ?”’ 
“ Father,” replied Lutuf, in hurried accents, “ it is: Yussuf has paid the 
forfeit of his crime. We found them but yesterday, Raena seated by the 
side of Yussuf, weaving some chumpa flowers. They had flied from the 
tomb of Peer Hajee, and taken refuge in those colurmmed grottoes in the 
hills. On seeing us, Raena clung with shrieks to Yussuf, who, clasping 
her in bis arms, entreated us to leave and spare them. Instantly, I cut 
the villain down, who fell bathed in his blood at our feet, refusing to return 
the blow. Seizing Raena, I placed her upon my horse, and brought her 
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hither. She is now in the harem; but remember, father, she too js 
doomed ; the light of another sun must not shine upon her guilt.” 

** My son,” replied the Aga, “ you have done well ; fear not to leave 
to me the further vengeance due to our fallen honor. She, who has 
brought pollution to her mother’s grave, and has made me a scorn to the 
lowest of my people, shall perish in her sin; her fate is sealed.” [Hy 
waved his hand impatiently, and, in another moment, the Aga was alone, 

” * * © * ”~ * *~ 


In the harem’s quiet, on a pile of cushions near the terrace-windoy, 
which looked forth upon the chumpa grove, sat the miserable Raena; 
her head had drooped forwards, and now rested upon her knees, and by 
that, at intervals, deep sighs and rending sobs convulsed her frame, 
stranger might have deemed she slept. 

A step approached, and a stately man looked down upon that fair 
but stricken form. “ Raena!’ said a voice, hoarse with constrained 
emotion. The face, streaming with tears, was raised to his. Raena spoke 
not, but with an effort which gave to her light form the effect of a sens. 
less statue, acting from some hidden spring, she stood erect and motion- 
less before the Aga. 

“Vile, polluted, miserable girl, darest thou think that now, while thy 
accursed paramour lies weltering in his blood, where jackals batten upon 
his unclean carcass, that thou art to feast it in thy father’s harem, and 
pamper thyself with love-songs? Know that thy doom is fixed ; hope 
not for mercy; prepare to wash out with thy blood the stain thy crime 
has cast upon thy mother’s house ; for the moment comes speedily which 
shall be thy last.” 

“ Father!’ said Raena. She paused, powerless to utter more; a 
shudder passed over her frame, and, sinking at the Aga’s feet, she buried 
her face in the full folds of his sweeping robe. A moment passed ; the 
Aga looked upon his daughter, as she lay thus like a senseless heap of 
drapery, and a dagger gleamed from within his grasp. He stood irreso- 
lute. This room had been the favorite apartment of a wife he loved— 
the mother of Raena ; here he had seen her look with fondness upon their 
cherub child; through the open windows of the terrace the moonlight 
streamed upon that mother’s grave, and he, who had cherished her in 
life, and mourned her loss in tears of agony, now stood ready to become 
the murderer of their child! But now another scene appeared. He re- 
membered that night when, returning in pride and joy from the betrotb- 
ment of this child, he had placed, and she had accepted, the jewelled star, 
which bound her the promised bride of Kureem Khan. She had broken 
that vow ; she had played him false, she had fled, she had fallen—ani 
now the thought came stronger—she must perish ! 

The voice of Raena startled him from his reverie. “ Father,” said 
she again, “call me not vile—have mercy upon your child. Oh, my 
father! had you seen him weltering in his blood—bhad you seen him turn 
even in death his noble countenance, with a forgiving smile, upon my 
brother Lutuf, you, father, would have staid his sword in mercy. Ob! 
kill me not here! Pollute not the room my sweet mother loved with the 
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: blood of her child! Take me away—kill me on the desert sands—bury 
~ we in the deep waters—but not here, father—not here !”” 


«“ Girl,” replied the Aga, “ is it for you, steeped as you are in sin, to 


© talk of that which thy very breath profanes? Know, wretched one, that 


thy mother was pure ; would to Allah her grave was now unpolluted by 


the crime of her fallen child !” 


“Oh! my father,” sobbed the unhappy girl, “ had she but lived, I 
had not erred. I dared not tell you how I feared the khan ; but my heart 


was breaking ; and, had I not loved Yussuf, I should have died ere this. 
" Father—father, you know not all; I am guilty, but not so guilty as 
' you think me. Have mercy upon your miserable child. Oh! let me 


jive; send me, if you will, away—far, far away—but stain not with my 
_ blood the dear and honored hand which has so often rested affectionately 


upon my head. Father, we are alone ; how can they know you have not 


' killed me? Take me away, through those shaded paths; let me but 


pore 


' seek some solitary shelter, until my brothers’ hearts are softened towards 


me, and in the lonely sanctuary of some holy place, live in prayer and 


" penance, till forgiven by them and Allah! Spare me, my father ; spare 
* me—and none but you shall know the mercy you have shown !” 


Still lying prostrate at her father’s feet, Raena cast back her head, 


> from which the long hair fell in matted tresses, torn and dishevelled by 
> the violent scenes of the past hours, and gazed eagerly in her father’s 


eg eee 


so 


Wreys 


ts ka 





face, clasping his feet closely to her bosom. Again his heart was soften- 


' ed. Was that the face now raised to his, and convulsed with agony, 
_ which had in its young beauty so often soothed his heart in other days by 
its likeness to his gentle wife ? Could he think of her, could he remem- 
_ ber his loved one fondling that rosy babe, and now should he stain with 
her blood the locks which she had so often playfully adorned with fresh 
flowers to charm him, when he came within that once happy, sacred 


room? Raena had said well—he could not kill her there. 
Raena saw her father’s struggle. Raisin: 


é herself from the ground, 
she cast her face upon his bosom; his arms closed round her, and the pa- 


_ rent and the child wept together. 


“Unhappy child,” at length said the heart-broken father, disengaging 
himself from this sad embrace, and placing Raena gently upon her cush- 


tons, “ from me your life is safe ; but your brothers’ vengeance will not 


be so appeased. I will now seck the means, for, before to-morrow dawas, 


you must be sheltered from their pursuit.” 
* ~ * * * * 


Mirza Aga left not the harem of his daughter unobserved ; his watch- 


_ ful sons read in his noble countenance that the deed he had purposed was 


yet undone. 
Few brothers could, from early life, have loved their sister better than 
Lutuf and Rooknadeen ; but the pride of a Moslem family is proof against 


the influence of even this affection, when the guilt of an erring woman 
_ casts its shade upon their honor. As the young chiefs of a noble house, 
~ both Lutuf and Rooknadeen were actuate 


strongly by the prejudices and 


& cruel customs of their country; but their natures differed ; and while the 
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same opinions were held by both, in one they biassed only the judgment, 
while the heart disowned them ; whereas, i in the other, they hardened th: 
heart and expelled all gentle thoughts, 

Mirza Aga had scarcely passed them, ere a look of deep meaning was 
exchanged between the brothers. “ His heart is softened,” said Rockne. 
deen, “ ‘and he may, perhaps, purpose to save Raena; 5 Yussuf? S death he 
may consider sufficient atonement for our sister’s crime.” “I have sworn 
upon the Koran,” replied Lutuf, passionately, “that from the hour jy 
which I found Raena and her paramour, another sun should not rise an 
find them living; and my oath shall be fulfilled. If the purpose of ou 
father has been turned by her tears, she will find a brother who, at leas, 
will vindicate the honor of his family. One portion of my vow I have 
kept; to the Prophet I am accountable for the rest.” 

“But the time,” said Rooknadeen ; “surely the Prophet will no: 
mark at what hour the sacrifice is made. Let her live now, and to-mor- 
row ” “She will be safe. Is it so?’ said Lutuf, sternly. “ Are the 
customs of the Moslems vain? Is the purity of our harems to be invaded, 
and shall our warriors and nobles say it is nothing? Is a polluted wo- 
man to return to the home of her youth, where all was pure, and oe 
father, i is a brother, to cherish and love her, instead of washing away the 
stain her guilt has cast upon them, in her blood? I thought, till now 
that even Rooknadeen possessed a spirit to protect our honor; : but, thanks 
to Allah, my own heart and hand are unshaken.”” Turning from his bro- 
ther with a hasty step, Lutuf sought his own apartments, and when te 
again left them, his brow was dark, and in his hand he held a silver cup, 
filled with those sleep-inducing and deadly drugs, which, in Eastern 
harems, so often quench the life both of age and infancy. 

» * + * * ~ 

On the departure of Mirza Aga from the harem, Raena, overpowered 
by excitement, fell into a deep slumber, and fancy, more merciful than re- 
ality, filled with happy visions her now untroubled brain. They were «| 
short duration ; she awoke, and Lutuf stood by her. 

“I have disturbed you,”’ said her brother, in accents which chilled her 
to the heart; “but drink, girl, and you will then sleep soundly—you 
have need of rest ;” and he held towards her the silver cup. 

Raena felt that she must die. She essayed no prayer—no word oi 
supplication. She saw the poison-cup offered to her by the hand stained 
with the blood of her lover, and recoiled instinctively, but rather from the 
hand than from the doom it brought. 

“ Raena,” continued Lutuf, “ think not that you can now escape me; 
I come not here to be trifled with by one whose fate shall, as I have 
sworn, expiate her guilt. Think not that, like my father, I can be mov- 
ed to spare you; again I say, drink—or ‘the sword that slew your para- 
mour shall speedily end this struggle.” 

Lutuf advanced, and now stood close beside his victim. He knew no 
aid was near. Her women were withdrawn ; her doom was sealed. 
The assassin and his victim were alone upon that well-known terrace, and 
as Raena leaned against the sculptured parapet, the silver beams of the 
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waning moon, which yet tinged the foliage of the chumpa grove, fell up- 
on her slight and trembling form. The eyes of Lutuf were now fixed on 
hers, and a glance of terrible meaning fell upon the hapless girl. 

«You refuse? ’Tis well. That cup was offered in mercy—you re- 


99 





With a piercing shriek, Raena shrunk from the intended grasp, and, 
springing upon the parapet, in a moment the depths of that dark chumpa 
orove saw the crushed form of her on whom the cruelty of man had now 
wreaked its utmost power. 





Near the columned tomb of Zebul Nussa,* the beloved wife of Mirza 
Aga, is a simple grave, shaded by the rich foliage of the sita phul; and 
the maidens of Sultanpoor, as they pass this spot, scatter their jasmine 


wreaths, and think with pity on the fate of the “* Moslem’s daughter.” 





ARTICLE VII. 


Tue Oricin AND Growts or British Power in Inpia :—Tue East Invia 
Company. 


Intropuctory Nore. 


Taere is no feature in the present state of the British constitution 
and government more remarkable than that of the East India Company. 
‘This body was originally incorporated for purposes of trade in India ; 
but is now placed in trust by the crown as direct rulers over 100,000,000 
British subjects, with an army of 200,000,—with a country nearly as 
large as Europe, and an annual revenue of about £18,000,000. The 
origin, rise and progress of this remarkable Company, with some account 
of their present power and functions, will, we doubt not, be acceptable 
to our readers.—Sr. Ep. 





From the Polytechnic Journal, 


The brevity of this paper is sufficient to show that it pretends to noth- 
ing like a history of the origin and growth of British power in India. It 
is amere summary of facts exhibiting one of the greatest results in the an- 
nals of human enterprise. The newspapers daily remind us of the British 
possessions in India, and we are accustomed to think of them as neces- 
sary and ordinary accessories ; but if our Indian empire remained yet to 
be conquered to its present extent, in the teeth of Asia, and in the face of 
Europe, and it was proposed to govern it by a company of merchants, 





* Literally, “the ornament of women.” 
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with a population amounting to four times that of first-rate Europe: n 
states, and with its revenue equalling that of the most powerful kingdons 
the projector of such a conquest, even as a future prospect, and under th 
mest favorable circumstances, would be regarded no otherwise than as t}\¢ 
most extravagant visionary. 

The East India Company present themselves for consideration une; 
two aspects; first, as a body purely commercial, in which character the, 
originally appeared, and which they almost exclusively maintained during 
a century and a half. Circumstances then invested them with political 
and imperial functions ; in the exercise of which they may be considered, 
(with respect to their foreign transactions—those wars and negotiations 
which have rendered Britain the arbitress of the Indian world, and as do. 
mestic politicians) the sovereigns and legislators of an extensive and poy- 
ulous empire. The change of position which this body effected for then. 
selves has not been so radically marked as it may seem to a superficial ob. 
server, for even before the period mentioned, they had, in some measure, 
a political character; but their transactions were chiefly commercial, 
Their early political influence extended over districts of small extent, over 
which they presided with sovereign power ; enacting laws, dispensing 
justice, levying taxes, raising and maintaining troops, and negotiating with 
the native powers ; but, after all, this was comparatively but a miniature 
dominion, and subordinate to a trade out of which has grown a power 
still incomprehensible to the people of the East, and which not on) 
throws into shade neighboring nations, but measures local influence wi! 
the greatest empires of the earth. 

To England the direct results of this traffic are not only supplies of ar- 
ticles, useful and luxurious, and the encouragement of manufactures, but 
also in a pre-eminent degree the improv ement of naval skill and archite- 
ture, (for the company were the first merchants who employed ships of 
great burden,) and the promotion of her commerce with foreign Europe 
by the re-exportation to the continent of the chief parts of the commodities 
brought from India. The company also made various and large contribu- 
tions to the national revenue, and in their commercial transactions with 
the native powers of India they established a character for probity which 
was highly serviceable in all subsequent negotiations. During their pros 
ecution of the trade they acquired many settlements, which were fostered 
so successfully that they at length gradually covered Hindostan, and the 
growth of these is attributable rather to the hostility of the opponents, 
both Indian and European, of the company, than on the part of the latter 
to any efforts for the acquisition of territory. By the political rapacity of 
France, seeking aggrandizement for herself in the East, and the debase- 
ment and extinction of the Anglo-Indian name, they were urged, for the 
sake of their existence, to schemes of defensive ambition. From, therefore, 
the period that they sought such influence, and it grew with them, they had 
a new character to sustain, and they sustained it triumphantly, though 
very moderately assisted by the government, from which they received no 
aid beyond the privilege of recruiting from home sources on their own 
account and at their own cost; and thus they struggled against the 
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uropean French company, seconded by the Court of Versailles. They hazarded 


1gdous, E ¢heir entire capital and credit, expended blood and treasure to an immense 
der the amount, and succeeded at length, after twenty years of various fortune, 
n asthe He in prevailing over their enemies, and giving wider extension to their do- 
' minion. Aided only by the counsels of the parent state, (they have con- 
Dunder ie stantly paid such of the royal troops as have been in their employment, ) 
er they J they have maintained, consolidated, and extended their dominions until 
during they at length include within themselves almost all that the ambitious 
rolitica| Ie spirit of Europe has ever grasped at in India, covering at once the ruins 
‘ilered, TR of the French and Danish possessions, the insular and maritime empires of 
tiations J the Dutch and Portuguese, the continental empire of the Moguls, and be- 
asc. 7% ing rich almost beyond example in navigable rivers, accessible coasts, 
id po HR fertile plains, and an industrious populaticn. They have, by regular and 
then. Te low degrees, and under the superintendence of the state government, but 
“ialob. i not without immense exertion on their own part, established a system of 
casue, HF polity so excellent as even to compel the admiration of their enemies. 
ercial, J The numerous civil servants employed in the local administration consti- 
t, over HR tute such a body of public functionaries as, for knowledge, ability, in- 
ensing Ze dustry, and integrity, cannot be equalled by any nation in the world. 
gwih 7% The vast and efficient armies which they have formed of their Asiatic sub- 
Nature jects, and the skill and courage to which the native soldiery have been : 
power JB trained, are a theme of wonder both to Asia and Europe, and the high 
tonly military accomplishments of the European officers are a matter of general 
e with notoriety and admiration. The possession of india has opened a spacious 


’ field of employment, in which every talent may be tried and every species 
Of ar Be of generous ambition gratified. 
‘Ss, but 7 = The first expedition to India was undertaken in the year 1601, under 
hite- JF the command of Captain James Lancaster, who, on the 13th of February, 
ips of sailed from Torbay with five ships, of which the largest was of the bur- 
urope then of 600 tons, and the smallest of 130. The freights of these vessels 


dities J consisted of bullion, iron, tin, broadcloths, cutlery, &c., and the particu- 
tribue JF lar destination of the expedition was Acheen, in Sumatra. Lancaster had 
with already navigated the Indian seas, and this was undoubtedly, in a great 
which é degree, the cause of his appointment to this most important command, 
pros J which at that time required more natural ability, patience, and penetra- 
‘tered JF tion than would now be needful in following even the circuitous navigation 
d the a of this first Indian adventure. The voyage however, although tedious, 
ents, [F was highly prosperous, for treaties were concluded with the kings of 
jatter, (F  Acheen and Bantaam ; and Lancaster, having shipped valuable cargoes 
ty of a of Indian produce, made his way home and anchored in the Downs on the 
bas JF 11th of September, 1603, having performed the navigation, under all dis- 


r the advantages, within two years and eight months; and in addition to the 


fore, ; rich returns of the voyage, he captured a Portuguese carack, of 900 tons 

‘had [R% burthen, very richly laden ; but notwithstanding the perfect success of 

ugh JF this expedition, many causes operated to retard the progress of the trade. 

d no In tracing to their remote sources the pretexts for creating and maintain- 

own fF ing a defensive and offensive power, and the certain consequence of this, 

the _ the desire of acquiring territory in India, the former will appear to have 
= 
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been based upon sufficiently reasonable grounds, and the other to hay 
sprung collaterally from the same origin, and to have grown with the 
wets and prosperity of the company. In the year 1612, the Court oj 

elhi granted to British merchants, among many considerable privileges 
that of establishing a factory at Surat, which may be considered the poin: 
whence has extended on all sides our present vast Indian empire. In cs. 
tablishing their factory, the company had for precedent similar acts of t\e 
Portuguse and Dutch; but a glimpse into the mirror of the future, show. 
ing the followers and descendants of these British merchants, (themselves 
of the same class,) the lords, not only of the Mogul empire but of neigh. 
boring states, and declaring the native princes extirpated or tributary, 
would not only have appalled the Indian powers, but have stricken with 
awe and wonder the English themselves. Factories were not at first os. 
tensibly instituted for all the purposes which they afterwards served, jo; 
the earliest establishments of this kind were professed merely as depots {or 
goods collected for exportation to Europe, as well as for the reception of 
those imported into India, in the event of their not being readily sold on 
the arrival and delivery of the ships. Such establishments were not re. 
quired in civilized countries, but the state of India, so open to political 
distraction, rendered them necessary, and by whatever name they may be 
called, they became after all but strongholds for the security of an accv- 
mulation of wealth, sufficient not only to tempt the people but their r- 
Jers. Possessed of these rallying points, Europeans began to assume a 
commercial monopoly in certain districts, and even to indulge in schemes 
of conquest. In its early ag this trade was much more precarious 
than now, as may readily be conceived, for the navigation of the time 
was much more exposed to shipwreck and other accidents, and in addition 
to incidental casualties, the hostility of the Dutch was an especial cause 
of injury; but, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the profits of this 
traffic were great, though by no means so ample as were represented. 
During the first thirteen months the profits are stated to have been 132 
per cent., but it must be remembered that the voyage was seldom accom- 
plished in less than thirty months ; that it sometimes extended to two or 
three years, or even a longer time ; and that on the return of the vessels, 
their cargoes were disposed of at very long credits, varying from twelve 
months to two years. 

Shortly after the establishment of this body, the exportation of the 
precious metals was urged against it, as likely to lead to a ruinous result; 
but this admits of the conclusive reply of a comparison of the cost of the 
importation of the company’s merchandise, and of that which was for- 
merly brought to Europe by the old route ; for intercourse with India had 
been hitherto carried on through the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, and 
the enormous expense with which importations through such a channel 
were attended, enhanced the value of the commodities to such a degree as 
to limit their consumption in certain grades of life, and to exclude them 
entirely from the use of others. The productions of the remote parts 0! 
Asia were brought by the natives to the ports of the Malabar coast, where 
they were shipped in vessels which arrived from the Arabian Gulf. At 
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) Berenice they were landed and carried 250 miles on the backs of camels 
© to the banks of the Nile, where they were again embarked and conveyed 
> down the river to Alexandria, whence they were despatched to their ulti- 
’ mate markets. 


From the commencement of the trade of the company un- 
til the year 1620, (July,) they had sent out seventy-nine ships, not one 
half of which returned with cargoes; and among those lost by various 
causes, twelve had been taken by the Dutch, whose hostility to the compa- 
ny was a great obstacle to their success, for they put forth their best en- 
deavors to monopolize the spice trade, and were not at all scrupulous 
about the means they adopted to obtain exclusive possession of it. The 
English, on their part, naturally exerted themselves to obtain a share of a 


trade so valuable, and as neither party was disposed to abandon their views, 


the bitterest animosity grew up between them. In such a state of things, 
it cannot be supposed but that unjustifiable acts were committed on both 
sides; but the worst acts of the English are venial when compared with 


- the massacre which the Dutch, in the year 1622, perpetrated at Amboyna. 


The Dutch company were vigorously supported by their government ; but 
the English company looked in vain for aid from the feeble and vacillat- 
ing policy of James and Charles. During the civil wars Indian affairs 
were overlooked, and the Dutch attained an ascendency to the near an- 
nihilation of the English trade. It was, however, kept alive by the intelli- 
gence and activity of servants of the company, who, during the convul- 
sions at home, laid the foundations of the settlements at Madras and Ben- 
gal. In the year 1640 permission was obtained from the native authori- 
ties to build Fort St. George. In 1645 the company began to establish 
factories in Bengal, the principal of which was at Hooghly ; ; and in 1658 
Madras was raised to the consideration of a Presidency. 

During the latter part of the reign of Charles II, and that of his suc- 
cessor, the number of private adventurers or interlopers had increased to 
such a degree as to urge the company to a defence of what they consid- 
ered to be their rights ; and the question with respect to the validity of 
the powers conferred on them by their charter, was at length brought to 
issue by a prosecution carried on at their instance, against Mr. Thomas 

Sandys, for trading to the East Indies, without their license. Judgment 
was recorded in their favor ; ; but this decision, which was ascribed to cor- 
rupt influence, instead of allaying, served only to increase the clamor 
against them. The pretensions of the company were countenanced by 
government, and in 1693 they received a new charter, but on the follow- 
ing year the trade was virtually laid open by a vote of the House of 
Commons, to the effect that all the subjects of England had an equal right 
to trade to the East Indies, unless prohibited by act of parliament. At 
this time the company were opposed by another body who had entitled 
themselves “ The associated merchants trading to the East Indies ;” and 
the jealousies of the two companies were carried to such a pite h as to 
threaten the destruction of both; having, therefore, become, from expert 
ence, sensible of the evil tendency of rivalry, they became reconciled, and 
ia 1702, having adjusted their differences, resolved themselves into one 
association, entitled “The United Company of Merchants of England 
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trading to the East Indies.” For some years after this re-establishment 
of the company they continued to prosecute their efforts to consolidate and 
extend their commerce ; but the unsettled state of the Mogul empire, cou- 
pled with the determination of the company to establish factories in every 
convenient situation, exposed their affairs to continual vicissitudes. |h 
1715, it was resolved to send an embassy to Delhi, to solicit from Furuck- 
sor, an unworthy descendant of Aurengzebe, an extension and confirma. 
tion of the company’s territory and privileges, and address, accident, and 
the proper application of presents, conspired to ensure the success of the 
embassy. The grants or patents solicited by the company were issued in 
1717, and were 34 in number. The substance of the privileges they con- 
ferred was, that English vessels wrecked on the coasts of the empire 
should be exempt from plunder; that the annual payment of a stipulated 
sutn to the government of Surat should free the English trade at that port 
from all duties and exactions; that those villages contiguous to Madras, 
formerly granted and afterwards refused by the government of Arcot, 
should be restored to the company ; that the island of Diu, near the port 
of Masulipatam, should belong to the company, paying for it a fixed 
rent; that in Bengal all persons, whether European or native, indebted or 
accountable to the company, should be delivered up to the Presidency on 
demand ; that goods of export or import, belonging to the ~— might, 
under a dustuck, or passport from the President of Calcutta, be conveyed 
~~ free through the Bengal provinces; and that the English should be 
at liberty to purchase the lordship of thirty-seven towns contiguous to 
Calcutta, and, in fact, commanding both banks of the river for ten miles 
south of the city. The important privileges thus obtained were long con- 
sidered the Indian charter of the company. Some of them, however, 
were not fully conceded, but were withheld or modified by the influence 
of the emperor’s lieutenants, or soubahdars. In 1717 the company found 
themselves opposed by new competitors, for in the course of that year 
some ships appeared in India that had been fitted out at Ostend by private 
adventurers. 

Their success encouraged others to engage in the same line ; and, in 
1722, these adventurers were formed into a chartered body. The Dutch 
and English companies, that had so long been hostile to each other, became 
reconciled in an endeavor to crush their new opponents. Romonstrances 
being found ineffectual, force was resorted to, and the vessels of the Ostend 
company were captured wherever opportunity presented itself. The res- 
yective governments promoted the adverse spirit of the hostile companies, 
but at length that of Ostend fell a sacrifice to the superior influence of the 

other two. 
| The trade of the company increased, but by no means at a ratio to jus- 
tify the accounts which went forth as to its extent ; indeed, it is difficult, on 
examining the statements that have by authority been published from time 
to time, to imagine how the extent of their trade could have been so ex- 
aggerated asit was. At an average of the ten years ending with 1724, the 
total value of the British manufactures and other products annually export- 
ed to India amounted to only 92,410/, 12s. 6d., a most insignificant sum, 
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; considering the wealth, population, and industry of the countries between 


which the company’s commerce was carried on; and, by its smallness, af- 
fording a strong presumptive proof of the effect of the monopoly in pre- 
venting the growth of trade. 

In the year 1730 a coalition of merchants of the ports of London, Bris- 
tol, and Liverpool was formed, for the purpose of preventing a renewal of 
the charter of the company, and their operations were active, although three 
ears were yet wanting of the expiration of the charter. Had the profits 
of the company been known they would not have excited the envious feel- 
ings of these merchants, but being concealed, they were exaggerated ; and 
the boasts of the company as to the importance of their trade contributed 
to spread the belief that their profits were enormous. It was therefore pro- 

osed to form a new company, upon a basis more favorable to the public 
than that upon which the old body was established. Three petitions were 


| therefore presented to the House of Commons by the merchants of Lon- 


' don, Bristol, and Liverpool, wherein it was urged that this projected com- 
pany would, through the competition of which it would be productive, 
cause a great extension of the trade; that it would produce a larger ex- 
_ portation of our own manufactures to India, and reduce the price of all In- 
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dian commodities at home ; that new channels of traffic would be opened 
in Asia and America, as well as in Europe; that the duties of customs and 
excise would be increased ; and that the waste and extravagance caused 
by the monopoly would be entirely avoided. 

These arguments, however, did not prevail. The company magnified 
the importance of their trade, and contended that it would be unwise to 
risk advantages already realized for the sake of those that were only pros- 
pective and contingent. They argued, that if the trade to India were 
thrown open, the prices of goods in India would be so much enhanced by 
the competition of different traders, and their price in England so much di- 
minished, that it would certainly end in the ruin of all who had been led to 
adventure in it. It is useless to comment on the fallacy of such a position, 
for it is obvious enough that nothing could have been risked, and that 
much would have been gained by opening the trade in the way proposed. 
The representations of the company were, however, satisfactory to parlia- 
ment, who entertained and decided upon the subject, but without affording 
aay reason why the East India trade should be more advantageously car- 
ried on by a monopoly than the American or any other foreign commerce. 
The exclusive privileges of the company were again extended until Lady- 
day, in the year 1766. 

For about fifteen years but little change was apparent in their affairs, 
their trade remaining comparatively insignificant, notwithstanding the in- 
creased consumption of tea. At an average of the eight years, ending with 
1741, the value of the British goods and products exported by the com- 
pany to India and China amounted to only 157,9441. 4s. 7d. a-year ; and 
during the seven years ending with 1748, they amounted to only 188,176. 
16s. 4d. And when it is borne in mind that these exports include the 
military stores of all sorts forwarded to the company’s settlements in India 
and at St Helena, the amount of which was at all times very considerable, 
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it does appear very doubtful whether they did export during the entire pp. 
riod from 1730 to 1748, 150,000/. worth of British produce as a legit). 
mate mercantile adventure. 

The opposition experienced by the company on the occasion of the re. 
newal of their charter in 1730, induced them to provide, by anticipation, 
against all future clamors of this nature. They therefore proposed, in the 
year 1743, when 23 years of their charter were yet unexpired, to lend to 
government 1,000,000/. at 3 per cent, provided that their privileges were 
extended to the year 1780; and this application being quite unexpected, 
the consent of government was obtained without difficulty. 

It was about this period of the history of the company that they began 
to distinguish themselves as a military power. The victories of Lord Clive 
increased very much their influence and the extent of their possessions, 
but opinion was divided as to the policy of pursuing plans of conquest in 
India, and the legislature seems to have taken the negative view of the 
subject, for the House of Commons resolved in 1782, “ that to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extent of dominion in India are measures repugnant 
to the wish, honor, and the policy of this nation.’’ But, on the other 
hand, it was argued that, having gone thus far, it was necessary to go far- 
ther, for the native powers seeing, too late, a prospect of their total anni- 
hilation, in their despair were exerting themselves to the utmost against 
British influence. They entered into combinations, and so waged war 
against the English, who were, however, everywhere victorious, and their 
dominion increased until it has at length extended over the territories of all 
the considerable native princes. ‘The magnitude of the acquisitions made 
by Lord Clive powerfully attracted the attention of the British public, 
Their value was much overrated, and much dissatisfaction was expressed that 
the company alone should enjoy the benefit of conquests which the troops of 
the state had materially assisted in effecting. But this extension of terr- 
tory did not bring with it the profits and advantages which had been ant- 
cipated, but was, from its very nature and circumstances, productive oi 
great and multiplied abuses. 

The possessions of the company were now rapidly increasing, but ther 
trade continued comparatively insignificant. During the three years end- 
ing with 1773, the value of the entire exports of British produce and 
manufactures, including military stores exported to India and China, 
amounted. to 1,469,411/., which is at the rate of 489,803/. a-year ; the 
anual exports of bullion during the same period being only 84,933/. 

During the administration of Mr. Hastings the revenue of the com- 
pany declined considerably ; this, together with the wars with Hyder Ali 
and France. involved them in much difficulty, which being unable to 
meet, they were obliged, in 1783, to present a petition to parliament, 
setting forth their inability to pay their public debts, and praying to be ex- 
cused from such payment, and to be supported with a loan of 900,000). 
To remedy such a state of things Mr Pitt brought forward his India bill, 
which was successfully carried through all its stages. By this bill a Board 
of Control was established, consisting of six members of the Privy Council, 
who were to “check, superintend, and control all acts, operations, and 
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} concerns which in any way relate to the civil or military government, or 
' revenues of the territories and possessions of the East India Company.” 


The Marquis Cornwallis succeeded Mr. Hastings, and during his admin- 
istration Tippoo Saib, the son of Hyder Ali, was deprived of a great por- 
tion of his possessions ; many important changes were also effected at this 
- time, insomuch that the administration of this nobleman may be said, upon 
the whole, to have been favorable to the interests of the company. Under 


succeeding governors the territories of the company were much increased, 
but still their commerce continued to be very inconsiderable. In the year 
1807 their exports amounted only to 952,416/., and in the year 1811, to 


 1,033,816/., showing, during five years, an improvement to the amount of 
' no more than 81,400/. It has been already seen that this body, from its 
_ earliest incorporation, has been constantly assailed by foreign and domestic 
- enemies. Again, in the year 1813, very great efforts were made by the 
- manufacturing and commercial interests to have the monopoly set aside 


at 92h S 


and the trade to the East thrown open. These exertions did to a certain 
extent succeed, for private individuals were authorized to trade to the Presi- 


_ dencies of Madras, Bengal, and Calcutta, under certain restrictions. 


In May 1821, a report of the committee of the House of Lords was 
printed, wherein it was stated that “the greatly increased consumption of 


_ British goods in the East, since the commencement of the free trade, cannot 


| be accounted for by the demand of European residents, the number of 


whom does not materially vary; and it appears to have been much the 
greatest in articles calculated for the general use of the natives. That 
the cotton manufactures of this country alone are stated, since the first 
opening of the trade, to have been augmented from four to fivefold. The 
value of the merchandise exported from Great Britain to India, which 
amounted, in 1814, to 870,177/., amounted, in 1819, to 3,052,741/.” It 
is not our purpose to detail the many reasons why the Indian trade should 
be unrestrictedly thrown open; in the face of facts like these, when in 
1832 and 18338, the renewal of the company’s charter was discussed, they 
could offer no sound objection to their being deprived of the privilege of 
trading. Therefore the act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 85, for continuing the 
charter till 1854, has terminated the company’s commercial character, by 
enacting that their trade to China should cease on the 22d of April, 1834, 
and that they should as soon as possible, after that date, dispose of their 
stocks on hand, and close their commercial business. Under the new act 
the functions of the East India Company are wholly political ; they are 
to continue to govern India, under the supervision of the Board of Control, 
until the 30th of April, 1854. 

Considered in all its bearings, the conquest of India is the most extra- 
ordinary in the history of the world. The territorial revenues of the East 
India Company roe equalled those of the most powerful monarchies. 
They are greater than those of either Russia or Austria, and inferior only 
to those of Great Britain and France. Yet the financial state of the com- 
pany is far from prosperous. Vast as their revenue is, their expenditure 
appears to have been yet greater, and their debts amount to a sum ex- 
ceeding sixty millions. Our East Indian wars have been wars of neces- 
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sity, not of conquest, and have extended British responsibilities and infly. 
ence to the frontiers of Persia and China, and the deserts of Tartary. 
The moral comparison affords a striking illustration of the powers 6; 
human intelligence under cultivation, and the impotence of the same when 
sunk in superstition and ignorance. The population of India, subject to 
British rule, amounts to nearly 160 millions of souls, and the Europeay 
residents to but a few thousands. 





ARTICLE VIII. 


Gop :—1Ts History, Fiucruations anp Present Sources. 
A Translation from the Deutsche Vierteljahrs Schrift. 


By the Junior Editor. 


Inrropuctory Note. 


Tue writer of this article is Alexander von Humboldt, and we can 
have no better guaranty of its value than his distinguished name. | 
addition to his profound and varied acquisitions in the department of 

hysical science, his attention has been particularly directed to the sub- 
ject of mines for more than half a century. In 1791 he studied mining 
at Freyberg. In the following year he was appointed assessor in the mi- 
ning and smelting department, and soon afterwards removed to Baireuth 
as overseer of the mines in Franconia. Here he introduced many in- 
provements, among which was the establishment of the mining schoo! 
at Steben ; he likewise made valuable galvanic experiments, the results 
of which were published at Berlin in 1796. In 1799 he repaired, in com- 

any with Aimé Bonpland, to South America, and devoted the five fol- 
louleg years to a scientific examination of the most interesting local- 
ities in the new world. During this period he visited almost every im- 
portant mine in South America and Mexico. In 1829 he made a journey 
to northern Asia—extending his explorations even to the confines of 
China—a prominent object of which was to ascertain the mineral re- 
sources of that vast country. It is not however as a dry mineralogist 
that he has directed his investigations to this subject. He has studied, 
attentively and profoundly, the history of the precious metals, their 
fluctuations from age to age, their connection with currency, trade, 
agriculture, manufactures, and indeed with every department of industry. 
Hence his opinions as a political economist will be found of greater 
practical value than those of the naturalist. 

Our readers will observe some diversity in the weights referred to in 
this article. It will be sufficient for all ordinary purposes to consider 
the French kilogramme as equivalent to 2} pounds avoirdupois and to 
4! Castilian marks. The mark of Cologne weighs a little more and the 
Prussian mark a little less than that of Castile. The Russian pud is 
equal to 40 Russian and 36 English pounds.—Jr. Ep. 
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Accornine to the old opinion of Herodotus, (III. 106) in the unequal 
distribution of the blessings and treasures of earth, the most beautiful pro- 
ductions were bestowed upon the ends of the world. This sentiment was 
not merely founded upon a melancholy feeling, the attribute of humanity, 


that fortune dwells far from us ; it also expressed the simple fact that, by 
- means of the intercourse of nations, gold and spices, amber and tin were 
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brought from a great distance to the Greeks, as the inhabitants of the 
temperate zone. After the commerce of the Pheenicians, of the Edomites 
in the Gulf of Akabah, of Egypt under the Ptolemies and the Romans had 
cradually made known the long undiscovered coasts of southern Africa, 
the productions of the torrid zone began to be obtained from the first 
hand ; and the metallic treasures of the world were removed by the active 
imagination of men farther and farther toward the East. Twice have 
the same people, the Arabs,—at the epoch of the Lagi and the Caesars, 
so important to commerce, and also at the close of the fifteenth century, 
the period of the Portuguese discoveries,—pointed out to the West the 
way to India. Ophir, the Dorado of Solomon, now extended to the east 
of the Ganges. There was Chryse which had so long perplexed the 
travellers of the middle ages,—at one time regarded as an island, at 
another as part of the gold Chersonesus. The quantity of gold, which 
even at the present day, according to John Crawford, Borneo and Suma- 
tra bring into circulation, accounts for the ancient celebrity of this country. 
Near to Chryse, the land of gold—the wished for goal of the Indodro- 
moi,—in accordance with the notions of a systematizing geography, a 
silver island, Argyre, must regularly lie ;—in order, as it were, to unite 
the two precious metals, the riches of Ophir and of Iberian Tartessus. 
The geographical fables of classic antiquity, much disfigured, however, 
are mirrored in the geography of the middle ages. In the Arabs Edrisi 
and Bakui, we find also at the end of the Indian Ocean an island Saha- 
bet, with silver sand, and near by Saila (not to be confounded with Ceylon 
or Serendiv), where dogs and apes wear golden collars. 

But in determining the proper home of gold and all the nobler pro- 
ductions of the earth, the idea of tropical heat was associated with that 
of distance. Until your Excellency shall find black men,” writes Fer- 
rer, a Catalonian lapidary, to the Admiral Christopher Columbus, in 
1495, “ you cannot expect great things, real treasures, as spices, dia- 
wonds and gold.” This letter has been recently found in a book, printed 
at Barcelona in 1545, with the singular title: “ Sentencias catholicas del 
Divi poeta Dant.” The abundance of gold in the Ural mountains, ex- 
tending north to where the earth scarcely thaws in the summer months, 
the diamonds which were discovered,* near the 60th degree of latitude 
on the European declivity of Ural, by my two companions during my Si- 
berian expedition, undertaken in 1829 by the direction of the Emperor 
Nicholas, do not favor the connection of gold and diamonds with tropical 
heat and colored men. Christopher Columbus,—who ascribed to gold a 





* Reise nach dem Ural, dem Altai und dem Caspischen Meere von A. v. 
Humboldt, G. Rose und G. Ehrenberg. I. pp. 352—373. 
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moral and religious value, “ because,” as he says, “ whoever has it ;}. 
tains whatever he wishes in this world, yea, even conducts (by paving 
for masses ) many souls to Paradise,”—was a firm believer in the theo; 
of the lapidary Ferrer. He went in search of Zipangu (Japan), whi) 
was said to be the gold island Chryse ; and as he sailed along the coast ; 
Cuba, which he supposed to be a part of Eastern Asia (Cathay), he wre: 
in his journal, Nov. 14, 1492: “ Judging by the great heat which I suff, 
the country must be rich in gold.” It was thus that false analogies mac: 
men forget what classic antiquity had related of the metallic treasures oj 
the Massagete and Arimaspi, in the high north of Europe ;—I say ¢j 
Europe, because the barren plain of northern Asia, the modern Siberia 
with its pine forests, was regarded as only a wearisome continuation ¢j 
the Belgic, Baltic and Sarmatian level. 

If we embrace the history of the commercial intercourse of Europe in 
asingle glance, we shall find that anciently the richest sources of gold wer 
in Asia. After the close of the middle ages, and three hundred years late, 
these belonged to the new world. At present,—since the commencement 
of the nineteenth century,—the fountains pour forth again with great pro. 
fusion in Asia ; but in different zones of the same continent. This change 
in the direction of the current, this supply which accidental discoveries in 
the north afford, at a time when the production of gold had suddenly 
ceased at the south, deserves an attentive examination, an inquiry found- 
ed upon numerical data,—for in political economy, as in the investigaticn 
of the phenomena of nature, figures are always the decisive thing, they 
are the last, inexorable judges in the complicated relations of fiscal a 
fairs. 

We learn from Bokh’s acute researches* how the opening of the eas, 
by the Persian wars, and by the great Macedonian’s march to northern 
India, resulted in the gradual accumulation of gold among the Europea 
Greeks ; how, for example, in the time of Demosthenes the precious me- 
tals were worth almost five times less than at the epoch of Solon. The 
stream then flowed from east to west; and the influx of gold was so great 
that the relation of gold to silver, which had been as 1 to 13 in the time 
of Herodotus, was at the death of Alexander and a hundred years late 
as 1 to 10.+ In proportion to the contractedness of the commercial re- 
lations of the old world, must have been the extent and suddenness ¢! 
the changes in the comparative value of gold and silver. Hence we find 
in Rome, soon after the conquest of Syracuse,—in consequence of a local 
accumulation of one of the precious metals,—the relation of gold 10 
silver as 1: 174; whereas under Julius Cesar it fell at one period to |: 

+3, The smaller the quantity of metal already in a country, the easier 
it is to produce these enormous fluctuations by an importation from abroat. 
The state of the world,—in consequence of the universality and rapidity 
of commercial intercourse, which restores the equilibrium, and also of the 





* Staatshaushaltung der Athener, I. pp. 6—31. 
t See Letronne’s Considérations générales sur l’évaluation des monnaité 
grecques et romaines. 1817, pp. 112. 
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; large quantity of gold and silver amassed at the present time,—is now 


favorable to stability. After the revolution in Spanish America, the an- 
nual production of the metals for many years was reduced to one-third ; 
and yet the inconsiderable oscillations observable here and there were 
not to be ascribed to this cause. Entirely different is it with the relation 
of silver to platina,—a metal of which there has been so little accumula- 


tion as yet, and which is so unequally distributed. 


Among the ancients we find no statistical data which contain a general 


: result, that may be compared with the quantity of gold now produced ip 


all countries. The nature of their governments did not permit that con- 


' trol, which, in later centuries, the burdensome and refined system of cus- 
- toms introduced by the Arabs,—a trading people, accustomed to set down 
- and express every thing in a tabular form,—imparted to the south and 
' west of Europe. We have asingle isolated and problematical statement, 
_ as that of Pliny (XIL 18), from which it appears that the trade with 


India, Serica and Yemen, drew yearly from the Roman States 100,000,000 


- sesterces in the precious metals, i. e. according to Letronne, taking into 
' the account the value of money at that time, a weight of 33,000 marks 


of silver,—only one half of the annual amount of silver yielded by the 
Erzgebirge of Saxony. Where general results are wanting, numerical 
statements showing the abundance of gold in certain mountainous regions 
would be so much the more valuabie, as we might compare these with 
the present productiveness of celebrated mining districts, weight with 
weight in the absolute sense,—without respect to the difficult question of 
gold asa measure of the value of agricultural products. The treasures left 
by a ruler,—the fruit of conquest or of long oppressions,—only show how 
much was accumulated in large provinces during an unknown succession 
of years. Results of this kind may be compared with calculations which 
our collectors of statistics venture to make, respecting the quantity of 
the precious metals found in a single state at a given epoch. Although 


> Cyrus, according to the statement of Pliny (XXXIIL 15), by conquering 


Asia, brought together 34,000 pounds of crude gold,—without se 
that which had been manufactured into vessels,—even this is hardly equa 
to the amount yielded by the Ural Mountains in two years. On the 
other hand Appian, relying upon documentary evidence, estimates the 
treasures of Ptolemy Philadelphus at 740,000 talents,—i. e. 1017,000,000, 
or 254,000,000 Prussian dollars, according as we make the Egyptian talent 
orthe small Ptolemaic talent the basis of our calculation. ‘“ This sounds 
like a fable,” says the distinguished author of ‘ Staatshaushaltung der 
Athener,” “but I do not venture to question its credibility. In this trea- 
sure there was much manufactured silver and gold. The provinces were 
completely drained ; taxes and imposts were collected by greedy farmers- 
general with sword in hand. The revenues of Ceelesyria, Phenicia, Ju- 
dea and Samaria alone were farmed out by Pisleny Evergetes for 8000 
talents ; and a Jew bought them for double.”” Wm. Jacob also, in his 
valuable work,—* Historical Inquiry on Precious Metals,’’—published at 
the request of the minister Huskisson, confirms (I, p. 23) the testimony 
of our great philologist. The highest estimate mentioned above would 
Vor. IL—No. Il. 10 
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come near the amount of the circulating medium of France and Belgiyy. 
the lower that of England.* According to Strabo, Alexander collecte; 
180,000 talents at Ecbatana.t We must not forget that while the pre. 
cious metals are now equally distributed over vast territories, and among 
great nations, they were then concentrated on a few points of the earth, 
in the treasuries of princes. 

That the great quantities of Asiatic gold which flowed toward the 
West, came from the interior of Asia, N. N. E. of Ladak, from the upper 
branch of the Oxus —between Hindu-Khu and the highlands of Pamer oy 
the western declivity of Bolor—from Bactria and the eastern satrapies o; 
Persia, is unquestionable ; still it is easier to specify the direction of the 
stream, than the particular sources and their relative productiveness. Ti, 
theatre of the fable of the gold-hunting ants among the mountain popv- 
lation of Derbe is to be sought far from the Griffons of the Arimaspi. That 
fable seems to belong to the table-land of Caschgar and Aksu, between 
the parallel chains of the Celestial Mountains and the Kuenlun, where the 
river Tarim empties into the Lop. The northern Arimaspi will be mep- 
tioned hereafter, when we remark upon the large masses of gold which |ic 
immediately under the surface of the Ural. The fame of Indian wealth 
resounded, in tones frequently misunderstood, as far as Persia. Ctesias, o/ 
the stock of the Asclepiades, physician in ordinary to king Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, describes under the image of a gold fountain, almost without 
being aware of it, in the most explicit manner, a foundry, a smelting {w- 
nace, from which the liquid metal flowed into pots (earthen moulds), 
Nearer to the Greeks were Lydia, on the rivers which took their rise in 
Tmolus, Phrygia and Colchis,—countries rich in gold. As it is the nature 
of beds of gold sand (gold washings, so called) to be easily exhausted, a 
practical miner will readily understand why many countries, once cele- 
brated even, when recently examined have appeared to travellers to be des- 
titute of gold. How easily, were we now to explore the vallies and ravines 
of the West India islands, Cuba and St. Domingo, or the, coast of Vera 
gua, without historical testimony at hand, might we be so misled as to 
call in question the great quantity of gold obtained from those regions at 
the end of the 15th century. But more permanent, if external circum- 
stances do not interfere, is the proper subterranean mining of gold ore; 
as the entire locality is not ascertained at once, and the mountain is only 
gradually opened in the progress of mining operations, longer employ- 
ment is afforded to human industry. Soil which contains gold may be 
speedily penetrated, and the richer pieces of ore extracted. How few o! 





* Chevalier, in his Lettres sur Amérique du Nord, I. p. 398, estimates the 
circulation of France at 3000,000,000 frances, that of Great Britain at 1000,000.000. 
Neckar had previously estimated that of France at 2200,000,000, and Adam 
Smith that of Great Britain at only 30,000,000. Hofiman makes the circulation 
of the Prussian states only 90 to 120,000,000 Prussian dollars. 

+ Pliny (XXX. 3) estimates the treasure left by Cyrus at 500,000 talents in 
gold and silver. That thissum was materially diminished after his death, Sainte- 
Croix, in his “ Examen crit. des historiens d’Alexandre,” inters from the fact that 
the Macedonian collected in Persia only 330,000 talents of the precious metals. 
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4 the forty gold washings, so carefully described by Strabo, can now be 


identified! This observation, founded upon analogy and the experience 
of miners, ought to obtain the more confidence, as a barren skepticism 
would gladly impair the traditions of antiquity. 

That part of Europe which was known to the Greeks was as much 
inferior to Asia in metallic richness, as Europe in later times has been to 
the new world. The proportion between the two last,*—the relative pro- 
ductiveness of Europe and America,—at the commencement of the 19th 
century, When the mines of the Spanish colonies were carried on with the 
greatest unsteadiness, was for gold 1: 13, for silver 1: 15. It appears 
probable to me that the proportion at the epochs of Alexander and Ptolemy 
would be still more unfavorable to Europe, if statistical data could be 
found, particularly in the production of gold. In Greece indeed, besides 
the silver mines of Laurion which were very productive at first, the quan- 
tity of gold in Thessaly, at Mount Pangzus, as also, from the earliest 


- Phenician colonies, on the opposite island of Thasus, was very considera- 
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blet Iberia was likewise something more than a land of silver to the 
Phenicians and Carthagenians. Tartessus and Ophir,—whether the 
latter were Arabia, or the coast of eastern Africa, or, as Heeren supposes, 
a general name for the rich South,—were the two boundaries of the com- 
bined fleets of Hiram and Solomon. Although, among the metals of 
Spain, silver from Beetica and the vicinity of New Carthage (founded by 
Hamilear Barcas) was long the principal commodity of foreign trade, 
still Galleecia, Lusitania, and particularly Asturia often furnished 20,000 
pounds of gold a year,{ which is almost as much as Brazil yielded at its 
most flourishing epoch. No wonder therefore that the early visited 
Spanish peninsula obtained, through the Pheenicians and Carthagenians, 
the name of a western E] Dorado. In many places which now exhibit 
but faint traces of the presence of metals, the earth in former times was 
certainly covered near its surface with layers of gold sand, or pervaded 
by pieces of gold ore in solid, stationary rocks. The local importance of 
these mines in the south of Europe is not to be denied ; but in comparison 
with Asia, the quantity of gold which they yielded deserves only a slight 
notice. The latter portion of the ache lie remained the principal 
source of metallic wealth; and the direction of the current of gold, in re- 
spect to Europe, can only be described as from east to west. 

But Asia itself, or rather the fame of the immense treasures of Japan 
and the southern archipelago which was spread abroad by travellers of 
the middle ages, caused a sudden change in the course of the metals.§ 
America was discovered, not while Columbus,——as has been long and 
falsely said,—anticipated a new continent, but while he sought through 
the West a shorter path to Japan with its golden treasures, and to the 





* See my Essai politique sur la Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne, III. p. 400, 
The relative production of gold was y 1300 and 17,300 kil. ; of silver, 52,700 
and 795,600 kil. 
ia Otir. Miller. Gesch. Hellen. Stamme, I. p. 115. Boekh, Corp. Inscript. I. p, 
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+ Bokh, Staatshaushalt. I. p. 15. § Letronne, pp. 105, 123. 
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spice- bearing countries which lie to the southeast of Asia. “ The greatey 
geographical error (the idea of the proximity of India and Spain) led tp 
the greatest geographical discovery.” Christopher Columbus and Aine. 
rigo Vespucci both died in the firm conviction that they had reached 
eastern Asia. As to the glory of discovering a new continent theresore 
no controversy can arise between them. In Cuba, Columbus wished t 
deliver the letter of his sovereign to the Great Khan of the Mongols. He 
believed himself in Mangi, the southern part of Cathay (China); |¢ 
sought the celestial city Quinsay, described by Marco-Poli, now Hane. 
tscheu-fu. “ The island Hispaniola (Haiti),” writes Columbus to Pope 4). 
exander VI., “is Tarshish, Ophir and Zipangu (Japan).* On my second 
voyage I discovered 1400 islands and 333 miles of the continent of Asia.” 
This West India Zipangu soon yielded lumps of gold weighing 8, 10 and 
even 20 pounds. The recently discovered America was now the princi- 
pal source of the precious metals. The new current ran from west to 
east ; indeed it passed through Europe, because its increasing commerce 
with southern and eastern Asia required that an additional indemnity 
should be given to those countries for their spices, silks and coloring ma- 
terials. 

As America yielded nothing but gold prior to the discovery of the sil- 
ver mines of Tasco (1522), on the western declivity of the Mexican Cor- 
dilleras, Isabella of Castille was induced to make a material change in the 
legal relation of the two precious metals to each other. The early gold 
edict of Medina,t hitherto so little attended to, can be explained only by 
this circumstance, and by the accumulation of gold on a few points in 
Europe. In another place I have endeavored to show, that from 1492 
to 1500 the entire importation of gold, from those parts of the new world 
which were then discovered, scarcely amounted in average years to 2000 
marks. Pope Alexander VI.,—who imagined that he had given half of 
the world to the Spaniards,—obtained, as a counter present from Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, small lumps of gold from Haiti, “ as the first-fruits of 
the new discovered country,” for the purpose of gilding the splendid dowe 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore. An inscription mentions the metal, quod primo 
Catholici Reges ex India receperant. So great was the enterprise of the 
Spanish government, that in 1495, as the historian Muios has stated, a 
miner, Pablo Belvis, had been already sent to Haiti with a stock of quick- 
silver, in order to hasten the gold washing by amalgamation. It is very 
surprising to read in a recently discovered and published part of the geo- 
graphy of Edrisi,j that the negroes in the interior of western Africa, as 
also the inhabitants of the fertile level, Wady el Alaki (between Abys- 
sinia, Bodja and Nubia), work gold sand by means of quicksilver.” The 
Nubian geographer speaks of this in the middle of the 12th century asa 





* Columbus supposed the Ophir of Solomon,—which he sometimes called 
Sopora, the Sdpheira and Sophera of Josephus,—to be, not India, but Japan. 
Tarshish was not the Iberian ‘T'artessus, but a nomen appellativcum. The voy- 
ages made by the direction of Solomon all proceeded from Eziongeber. 

} This edict changed the former legal relation, 1: 11,%; to 1; 10 /7>. 

t See the French translation of Amedée Jaubert. Paris, 1836. I. pp. 42, 67. 
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thing long before known. Was this knowledge conveyed to Africa from 
- the East through Egypt,—that dark land, productive of chemistry? Gre- 
- cian and Roman antiquity mentions indeed a very useful application of 


quicksilver to the extraction of gold from the thread of gold lace ; but no- 


where does it speak of its employment on a large scale, in the so fre- 


quently and so minutely described works for gold washing. 
The relative value of gold and silver is always more modified by the 


- opening of new rich sources than by the disappearance of old ones. Af- 


ter the discovery of the Great Antilles about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, when the rich silver mines of Potosi and Zacatecas in Peru and North 
America were opened, the price of gold arose. According to investiga- 
tions which I have carefully made, the importation of American gold, down 
to the commencement of the gold washing of Brazil at the beginning of 
the 18th century, was to that of American silver as 1: 65. The propor- 
tion at the present time, if we include in one view the European trade in 
metals with all parts of the world, is not higher than 1: 47 ;—such at 
least is the result of a comparison of the quantity of coin of both metals 
in Europe at the same time.* The statements contained in the work of 
Adam Smith,—in other respects so valuable,—in connection with most of 
his numerical results, are exceedingly incorrect ; even those which relate 
to the above mentioned proportion are more than one half false. Among 
the cultivated nations of Europe,—whose intercourse is consequently di- 
rect and intimate,—the comparative value of gold and silver in the money 
traffic fluctuated, during the first 100 years after the discovery of the new 
continent, between 1: 10 7-10 and 1: 12; during the last 200 years be- 
tween 1: 14 and 1: 16. These fluctuations depend not in the least upon 
the relative quantity of the metals, which are yearly extracted from the 
bosom of the earth. The comparative value of both metals is variously 
modified by the cost of production, by the demand or necessities of the 
consumers, by unequal wearing out, by their conversion into jewels and 
other metallic commodities. So many elements combine with the facility 
of their flowing into the universal and rapid intercourse of the world, and 
with the immense quantity amassed in Europe, as to render any consider- 
able, or long continued partial oscillation in the relative value of gold and 
silver impossible. This has been proved when sudden interruptions of the 
production have occurred,—as after the outbreaking of the revolution in 
Spanish America,—and also by the enormous consumption of one of the 
precious metals in an exceedingly busy mint. In England during the 


~ ten years between 1817 and 1827, more than 1,294,000 marks of gold 


were coined ; and this purchase of gold has only raised its relative price 
to silver in London, from 1: 14, 97 to 1: 15, 60. The exchange value of 
gold when compared with that of silver has since fallen but little lower ; 
indeed at the end of 1837, one pound of gold in London was equivalent 
to 15. 65 pounds of silver. We will now apply our numerical elements 


_ to the solution of the question : “ What changes are we to ascribe to a 





* See my Essai politique, III. pp. 400, 430, 448, 463 ; Jacob, Prec. Metals, II. 
p. 187; Say, Traité d’économie politique, II. B, 3, c. 10. 
10* 
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combined, gradually perceptible operation of the new Uralian and North 
American mines ?” 

The quantity of the precious metals which came to Europe from the 
discovery of America to the outbreaking of the Mexican revolution (1459 
—1809) was in gold 10,400,000 Castilian marks (2,381,000 kil.), in gi). 
ver 533,700,000 marks or ebay kil.), worth together 5,940,000 000 
Spanish dollars. The silverdrawn from the American soil during this ip. 
terval is reckoned, in this valuation, at the standard of the Spanish ¢. llar, 
i. e. at O. 903; these 122,217,300 kil. of Spanish dollar silver aroun 
therefore to only 110,362,222 kil. of fine silver. These would make , 
ball of fine silver 83 7-10 Parisian feet in diameter. Such a reduction to 
form and dimension deserves, in my opinion, as little censure as analo. 
gous descriptive representations. If we compare the result of the silver 
production of Spanish America, during three hundred and eighteen years, 
with the result of the iron production of some European states for a single 
year, we shall obtain,—according to the calculation of my friend, the dis. 
tinguished geologist. von Dechen,—balls of pure (forged) iron 148 Paris. 
ian feet in diameter in Great Britain, 111 in France, 76 in the Prussian 
monarchy. So great is the difference in the abundance of the two metals, 
silver and iron, on those parts of the earth’s surface which are accessible 
to men. 

Whilst the stream of gold and silver flowed from west to east, it merely 
passed through Spain; but little of it remained in the country, stil! less 
in the treasury of the king. Ferdinand the Catholic,—so writes his ad- 
mirer and friend Anghiera a few days after the great monarch’s death — 
died so poor that they did not know how to procure money to clothe bis 
servants becomingly for the funeral procession. This is the remarkable 
passage from the letter to the Bishop of Tuy (Jan. 23, 1516) :* “ Madri- 
galegium villulam Regis tibi alias descripsi. Tot regnorum dominus, tot: 
que palmarum cumulis ornatus, Christiane religionis amplificator et pros- 
trator hostium, Rex in rusticana obiit casa et pauper contra hominum 
opinionem obiit. Vix ad funeris pompam et paucis familiaribus preben- 
das vestes pullatas, pecunia apud eum, neque alibi congeste, reperte sunt, 
quod nemo unquam de vivente judicavit.” The pecuniary distresses of 
Charles V. are discussed by Ranke in his treatise on the Spanish 
finances.t| This able historian has extended and confirmed, with new 
documents, my official proofs{ of the small quantity of the precious metals 
which were yielded prior to 1545 by the American mines and the s0 
called Inca-treasures. 

A more accurate acquaintance with the history of the production of 





— 


* Nine years later the gold washings of Hispaniola had become exhausted. 
Sugar and hides are the only articles of export which are mentioned. “Tres 
habemus ab. Hisp. naves (writes Anghiera) saccareis panibus et coriis boum 
onustas.” This passage is important for the history of trade, as the first sugar 
eane w:'s planted in St. Domingo by Pedro Altienza in 1520, 

+ Firsten und Volker von Sud-Europa. I. pp. 347—355., 

$ Evsai politique, III. pp. 361—382, 421—428. Before 1545 the mines pro- 
duced .ess than 3,000,000 piasters yearly. 
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the metals, or of the gradual discovery of the larger localities in the new 


world which yielded ore, explains to us why the decrease in the value of 


| the precious metals, or, which is the same thing, the increase of the price of 


rain, and other indispensable productions of the earth, and of mechanical 


- industry began to be most sensibly felt about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, and particularly between 1570 and 1595. It was then that a great 


quantity of silver from the mines of Tasco, Zacatecas and Pachuca in 


| New Spain, of Potosi, Porco and Druro in the Peruvian chain of the 


Andes was first equally distributed in Europe, and exerted its influence en 


the price of wheat, raw wool and manufactured commodities. The ex- 
act date of the opening and working of the mines of Potosi by the Span- 
ish Conquistadores was 1545; and the celebrated sermon which Bishop 


_ Latimer preached before Edward VI., and in which he expresses his dis- 


leasure at the advanced price of all kinds of food, was delivered Jan. 17, 
1548. The English corn laws, between 1554 and 1688, indicate the ac- 
cumulation of the metals almost better than the prices of grain collected 


; by Fleetwood, Dupré de St. Maur, Garnier and Lloyd. The exportation 
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of wheat, it is well known, is permitted only when the price of a certain 
quantity reaches a point fixed by law. Under Queen Mary (1554) this 
limit was six shillings per quarter ; under Elizabeth (1593) about twen- 
ty; under James (1604) more than twenty-six shillings. These numeri- 
cal facts are certainly of great value; but their explanation demands 
particular care, inasmuch as the problem of the price of grain, and in- 
deed of all prices, is very complicated; and very fluctuating theoretic 
views, the influence of the land-owning aristocracy, and the unequal local 
accumulation of money and merchandise affect the legislation of each 
epoch. In addition to this we must take into the account changes of 
temperature,—the average warmth of the spring and summer months,— 
which do not favor husbandry at the same time throughout Europe. The 
progress of agriculture itself, the more skilful development of the produc- 
tive powers of the earth modify prices. An unequally increasing popu- 
lation, and a corresponding increase of trade enlarge the demand for the 
metals. In the measure which men seek, and suppose themselves to 
have found, in the changing prices of grain, they have to deal with two 
at the same time fluctuating quantities. The advanced price of grain 
does not of itself indicate a corresponding increase of the quantity of gold 
and silver in a particular country, any more than it makes us directly ac- 
quainted with the general changes of the weather and (according to the 
hypothesis of a great astronomer) the number of spots on the sun. Data 
which embrace a great part of Europe at the same epoch are entirely 
wanting ; and accurate investigations have shown that in upper Italy, for 
example, the rise in the price of grain, wine and oil, between the 15th 
and 18th centuries, was much less than it was calculated to have increas- 
ed in accordance with what is known respecting England, France and 
Spain, where the price of grain has advanced since the discovery of Ameri- 
ca from four to six-fold. It will not be unprofitable to introduce here a 
numerical result, founded upon the average price of all the Prussian states 
during fourteen years, and calculated with great care at my request by the 
director of our statistical bureau, Hoffman. In 1838,—when a pound 
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of gold was worth at Berlin 15.9-13 pounds ofsilver, 1611 of copper and 
almost 9700 of iron,—a pound of gold was worth, according to the aver- 
age of 1816—1829 and 1824—1837, 20,794 pounds of wheat, 27,655 of 
rye, 31,717 of barley, and 32,626 of oats. 

The apprehensions respecting the diminished importation of the pre- 
cious metals from the new continent, which were excited by the appear- 
ance of the valuable work of Jacob, on the precious metals—a work not 
sufficiently known in Germany—have not been realized. The production 
of the metals, so much depressed from 1809 to 1826, has risen again, not- 
withstanding the disturbed condition of free Spanish America, to three 
fourths of what it was when I left the country. In Mexico, according to 
the latest accounts,—for *which I am indebted to the assiduous Chargé 
d’Affaires,—the amount arose in 1837 from 20 to 22,000,000 Spanish 
dollars; to which, next to Zacatecas, the recently undertaken mines of 
Fresnillo, Chihuahua and Sonora have contributed most largely. During 
the last peaceful epoch of the Spanish dominion, I could estimate the ay- 
erage production of the Mexican mines at only 25,000,000 Spanish dol- 
lars,—537,000 kil. of silver and 1600 kil. of gold. The control was 
then easier, as there was only one central mint, and rigid laws confined 
the trade to a small number of harbors. That central mint of Mexico was 
more active than any other in the world; from 1690 to 1803 it issued 
1353,000,000 Spanish dollars of domestic gold and silver ; but from the 
discovery of New Spain to the liberation of the country probably 2028, 
000,000 Spanish dollars, i. e. 2-5 of all the precious metals which the 
whole of America sent to the old world during this period. 

That which has been so often despondingly advanced, in consequence 
of unsuccessful experiments, concerning the exhaustion of the Mexican 
ore, is contradicted by a geological knowledge of the country, and even 
by the most recent experiments.* The mint of Zacatecas alone has 
coined, in the unquiet period of 1811—1833, more than 66,332,000 Span- 
ish dollars from 7,758,000 marks of silver; and during the last eleven 

ears agi aged without exception, between 4 and 5,000,000 Span- 
ish dollars. In 1829 the amount was 4,505,180 Spanish dollars; in 
1830, 5,189,902; in 1831, 4,469,450; in 1832, 5,012,000; in 1833, 
5,720,000. In Zacatecas a single vein,—the Great Vetaa—which has 
been wrought since the 16th century, and prior to 1738 frequently pro- 
duced 3,000,000 Spanish dollars in a year,—has brought the following 
sums into circulation: in 1828, 117,268 marks of silver; in 1829, 235,- 
741; in 1830, 279,288; in 1831, 272,095; in 1832, 258,498 ; in 1833, 
209,192. Guanaxuato, on the other hand,—which within my time had 
long yielded 755,000 marks of silver yearly,—has recently fallen off more 
than one half. The amount was in 


1829, of gold, 852 marks. of silver, 269,494 marks. 
1830, “o 1058 “a “ “ 284,386 “ 
1831, oc 6 622 “ iT} “ 258,590 “ 
1832, “« “ 1451 « dhe 300,612 “ 
1833, “* « 1144 & I x 316,024 “ 





* See the instructive work of Joseph Burkart, Aufenthalt und Reisen in Mex- 
ico in den Jahren 1824 bis 1834, I. pp. 360, 385, II. pp. 74, 152. 
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When once these magnificent regions, so richly endowed by nature, 
shall enjoy the blessings of peace after their many internal fermentations 
and commotions, the progressive culture of the earth will necessarily dis- 
close and open new localities. What part of the world besides America 
can bring forward examples of such an abundance of silver ? It isnot to be 
forgotten that in Sombrerete, where mines were opened as early as 1555, 
the family of Fagoaga (Marqués del Apartado) obtained in five months with- 
in the compass of 96 feet from a vein of golden ore at the Veta Negra a 
clear profit of 4,000,000 Spanish dollars ; and that in the mining district 
of Catorce a priest, Juan Flores, likewise made a profit, in two years and 
a half, of 3,500,000 Spanish dollars from a vein full of horn-silver and colo- 
rados, which the people call “ God the Father’s Purse” (la Bolsa de Dios 
Padre). 

The production of gold in Spanish and Portuguese America has di- 
minished considerably more than that of silver; but this decrease is much 
older than the commencement of the political revolutions of tropical 
countries. In another place I have pointed out the mistake of Europeans, 
prior to the beginning of this century, respecting the continued abun- 
dance of the gold washings of Brazil ; how the brilliant state of those 
washings, from 1752 to 1773, was confounded with its later condition.* 
The Bullion Report,t so valuable to the history of the gold trade, first 
threw some light on this subject. For the most accurate accounts | am 
indebted to the private communications of the former Director-General of 
Mines, Baron von Eschwege. The work of Jacob on the precious metals 
contains only scanty additions. Between 1752 and 1761, the quantit 
of gold yielded vy Minas Geraes fluctuated between 6400 and 8600 kil 
This amount is certainly very considerable, and far exceeds the amount 
at present furnished by the Ural and Altai Mountains; but we must also 
remember that in 1814, Spanish America produced 10,400 kil. of gold, 
as follows: New Grenada 4700 kil., Chili 2800, Mexico 1600, Peru 780, 
Buenos Ayres 500. 

The production of Minas Geraes, in average years from 1785 to 1794, 
had already sunk to 3300 kil.; between 1814 and 1817 to 1600 kil. ; 
between 1815 and 1820 to 428 kil. Herewith agrees the statement of 
Ritter von Schaffer; according to which in 1822 only 350 kil. were 
handed over to the smelting works of VillaRica. Since this time, through 
the enterprise of some English companies, gold-mining in Brazil appears 
to have improved ; but the decline of the gold washings is less owing to 
the exhaustion of the localities, than to the diminished cultivation of co- 
lonial products,—which is promoted by the continued shameful introduc- 
tion of slaves from Africa. Whilst this immense illegal traffic is carried 
on in Brazil, it were to be wished that some native, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of the country, would take the trouble to inves- 
tigate the entire yearly production of gold since 1822. 

It is a remarkable occurrence in the history of mining as carried on 





* Essai politique, II. pp. 448—452. 
} Report of the Bullion Committee of 1810. App. No. 22. 
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by Europeans, that since the amount of gold supplied by Brazil has db. 
clined so much, it has risen to an unexpected elevation in northern Asia, 
and the southern part of the United States of North America. The moun. 
tains of Ural,—a meridian chain which stretches like a wall from Ust-Urt, 
in the northern part of the isthmus of Truchmen, almost to the frozen ocean, 
and even, according to the very recent and admirable views of Alexander 
Schrenk, the botanist, and Von Bar, to Waigatz and Nova Zembla,— 
is found to be productive of gold for a distance of almost 17 degrees of lat. 
itude. Although the Ural Mountains yielded only 27 to 28 puds (440 
to 456 kil.) of gold in 1821 and 1822, the gold sands of these mountains 
yielded 105, 206, 237 puds in 182—35. According to a survey of the 
precious metals obtained in the Russian empire, and separated from the 
alloyed metals at the mint of St. Petersburg—which was furnished to 
me in manuscript by the Minister of Finance, Count von Cancrin,—the 
amount of gold was in 


1828, 290 puds, 39 pounds, 
1829, 289 * 25 “ 


1830, 347 Meza 
1831, 352 2 « 
1832, 380 31. 
1833, 368 27. 
1834, 363 « 10 « 


When I made my expedition to northern Asia, in company with my 
friends Rose and Ehrenberg, by the direction of the Emperor Nicholas, 
the gold washings were confined to the Ural Mountains on the borders of 
Europe. The Altai Mountains (in Mongol, the gold mountain—altaiin 
dola) yielded only the little gold (1900 marks) which was extracted from 
the silver ore (70,000 marks) of the rich mines of Schlangenberg or 
Smeinogorsk, Ridderski and Syrianowski. But since 1834, the diligence 
of the gold hunters in this central part of Siberia has been unexpectedly 
rewarded. Beds of gold sand have been discovered precisely like those 
on the declivity of Ural. The house of Popof,—so meritorious on account 
of its enlivening influence on the commerce of the interior of Asia,—has 
exhibited here also a commendable example. Of the 398 puds of gold 
(27,884 marks) which the whole Russian empire supplied in 1836,* 293 
puds 26 pounds were from Ural, and 104 puds and 15 pounds from Altai. 
In the followiug year the quantity from eastern Siberia increased so much, 
that Altai furnished 130 puds, Ural (imperial and private washings) 309 
puds. If we add to this sum 30 puds of gold which were separated from 
the ore found in the stationary rocks of Altai and Nertschinsk, the whole 
amount of Russian gold produced in 1837 is 469 puds or 7644 kil. The gold 
washings of Ural are therefore in a very gradual decline; but Altai adds 
so much to the sum total, that its production is to that of Ural as 4: 9+. 

Concerning the precise locality of the gold sand of Altai, we are first 
and very recently informed by a very distinguished geologist, my former 
travelling companion in southern Ural, von Helncest. The wash gold 





* The platina obtained in 1836, amounted to 118 puds and 2 pounds. 
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which has been obtained for some years, in constantly increasing quanti- 
ties, in the eastern part of the Tomsk government, does not belong to the 
great mountain range which we call the Altai ore mountains, which Le- 
debour, Bunge and Gebler have explored, and in which mount Belucha 
rears itself majestically, with its accessible summit of snow at the source 
of the Kalinga, 11,000 feet,—the height of Wetterhorn and the Peak of 
Teneriffe. The beds of gold sand show themselves on both declivities ; 
but particularly on the eastern side of a small arm of a mountain which the 
Altai (here running from east to west) sends out towards the north in the 
meridian of the sea of Telezk, and which reaches to the parallel of Tomsk. 
“Qn the maps,” says my friend von Helmesen, “this arm of the moun- 
tain which yields wash gold is distinguished by the names of Abakansk, 
Kusnezk and Alatau Mountain. In its direction, its internal conformation 
and its shape, it has a resemblance to Ural, which is not easily mistaken ; 
itis in fact a repetition of Ural, only on a smaller scale. The analogy 
goes so far that here also the eastern declivity is rich in gold, while the 
western is much poorer. As this western side is reserved for the working 
of the crown, almost none but private adventurers have availed themselves 
of the abundance of the gold in Alatau.—this branch of Altai which 
branches off to the north. Geologists who are familiar with my investi- 
gations respecting the direction of the mountains of the interior of Asia, 
and the able views of Elie de Beaumont, concerning the parallelism and 
relative ages of mountain fissures and chains, cannot avoid the force of 
these remarks of von Helmersen. I did not myself see the northern lo- 
calities of the Altai (Kusnezk) gold sand ; as the direction of my journey 
was from Tobolsk above Tara, across the Barabinsk steppe, along the 
western and southern Altai, and thence along the Chinese border station, 
Chunimailachu (in the province of Ili, northerly from Saysan sea). 

The wash gold of Altai has rather more silver than the gold of Ural. 
The Siberian merchants, warmly encouraged by the imperial mining de- 
partment, have attempted winter washings; and the operation of this new 
branch of Asiatic industry is the more remarkable and gratifying, as the 
workmen are all voluntary and very weil paid. According to recent ac- 
counts,—for which I am indebted to the Minister of Finance, Count von 
Cancrin.—rich beds of sand have been discovered in the mountain chain 
of Salairsk, and also in the river Biriusa which separates the governments 
of Jeniseisk and Irkutsk. In the whole of Siberia two hundred and forty 
licenses (permits to make use of the localities which contain gold) have 
been granted. 

So considerable is the importation in recent times (and it is the main 
design of this investigation to describe the changes in the currents of the 
gold trade) from the East. Those 469 puds of Ural and Altai gold 
(32,830 Prussian marks), which were the product of 1837, are worth in 
Prussian silver money 7,211,000 dollars. Such an amount is only one 
eighth less than the quantity of gold supplied by Minas Geraes in Brazil, 
in the most productive years of the most prosperous epoch,—1752 and 
1761; but it is almost one third less than the amount furnished by New 
Grenada, Chili and Mexico, shortly before the revolution in Spanish Amer- 
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ica. If we take into the account the immense extent of the Siberian con- 
tinent, and recall to mind the rapid increase of the gold of the Ural in 
1822-4, it is very probable that the importation of Siberian gold from 
east to west, from Asia to Europe, has by no means reached its maximum, 
The production of eastern Siberia will increase, perhaps more rapidly than 
that of the Ural washings (where the richest beds were wrought first, and 
in the beginning, alas! too rapidly) will decrease. In the hydrostatic 
Separation at the washing places, a large quantity of the precious metals 
was unquestionably wasted by its adhesion to grains of the oxyd of iron, 
and other light substances. Whether the ingenious method of fusing 
with iron ore, which promised so much, and the application of sulphuric 
acid to iron containing gold, which Col. Anassow, Intendant at Slatoust, 
proposed, will prove successful,—on account of the bulk of the masses to 
be melted, the difficulty of transporting sand having so little gold, together 
with the need of great quantities of fuel,—this is not the place to inquire. 
Repeated and well conducted experiments seem hitherto to have decided 
against its practicability. 

The views which have prevailed for not quite fifteen years, respect- 
ing the golden treasures of northern Asia, take us back almost involun- 
tarily to the Issedones, Arimasdi, and the gold hunting Griffons ;— 
to whom Aristeas of Proconnesus, and, some two hundred years !a- 
ter, Herodotus have given so much celebrity. I have had the pleasure 
of visiting the place where, a few inches below the surface of the 
ground and near to one another, glittering pieces of gold of 13, 16, 
and even 24 Russian pounds* have been discovered. Much larger masses, 
as roundish lumps, may have formerly lain upon the surface of the earth 
wholly uncovered. No wonder therefore that in a remote antiquity this 
gold was collected by hunters and shepherds; that the fame of such trea- 
sures spread far and wide, and reached even to the Grecian colonies on 
the Euxine,—colonies which early entered into commercial relations with 
northeastern Asia, beyond the Caspian and the Ural. Neither the traflic- 
ing Greeks, nor the Scythians penetrated even to the Issedones; they 
traded only with the Argippei. Niebuhr in his views respecting the 
Scythians and the Gete,—views which are by no means confirmed by 
what we now know concerning the different races and language of the 
northern Asiatics,—places the Issedones and Arimaspi north of Orenburg,} 
in those regions now so well known to us as abounding in gold on the 
eastern declivity of southern Ural. This opinion is defended in the recent 
and valuable work of Eichwald, Counsellor of State, “On the ancient 
Geography of the Caspian Sea.”” Heeren and Volcker,{ on the contrary, 
refer the gold land of Herodotus to Altai; and I confess that this geogra- 





* The largest lump of gold hitherto found in Ural is 8 inches long, 58 wide 
and 43 thick, and weighs more than 24 Russian pounds. It is now in the splen- 
did collection of minerals belonging to the Corps of Miners at St. Petersburg. 
Three lumps of platina have been found of 13, 19 and 20 pounds. 

t Kleine historische und philologische Schriften, p. 361. 

} Heeren, Ideen tiber Politik und Verkehr (1824) Th. I. abth. 2, pp. 281— 
287. Volcker, Mythische Geographie der Griechen und Romer, I. pp. 188, 191. 
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phical explanation appears to me to accord better with local circumstances. 
Herodotus describes a trading route by which the gold of northern Altai 
was brought to the sea, by means of the Issedones and Scythians,—the 
gold itself or at least the fame thereof. In order to reach the Argippei, 
who have bald heads, flat noses and great jaw-bones, the Scythians and 
the Greeks of the maritime colonies must have employed seven interpreters 
of as many different languages (Herod. IV. 24). Since the discovery of 
such rich localities of gold sand, on the arm of the mountain which runs 
north from Altai to the parallel of Tomsk, the hypothesis which places the 
Arimaspi in a region lying considerably east of Ural has become more 
probable. The fable of the gold hunting Griffons of Herodotus, accord- 
ing to the conjecture of a learned and able traveller, Adolph Erman, har- 
monizes with the fossil bones,—so frequently found in northern Siberia,— 
of the primitive pachydermi, among which the native hunters thought 
they had found the talons and the head of a gigantic bird. “If we will 
not refuse to find,” Erman concludes, “ in this arctic tradition the pattern 
of the Griffons of the Grecks, it is strictly true that northern ore hunters 
extracted gold from under the Griffons; for gold sand, under layers of 
earth and turf filled with bones, is now, as it was formerly, one of the 
most ordinary appearances.’ But attractive as is this explanation, there 
is the opposing fact, that the wonderful fables, the Griffons, had been al- 
ready mentioned in the poems of Hesiod ; that they adorned the gates of 
Persepolis as lion-eagles ; and by means of the Persian and Babylonian 
tapestry early came over Miletus to Greece.* A distinguished Russian 
academician, von Grafe, is inclined to regard a great toothed monster,— 
the Odontotyrannus of the Byzantian writers and of Julius Valerius (found 
by Maio),—as an obscure allusion to the Siberian mammoth, a later 
echo of the primitive world.; The tyrant and the old fable of the Griffon 
appear to me to have sprung up, not from beneath the surface of a frozen 
soil, but as the phantasy pictures of a southern, sunny clime. 

Ihave already mentioned the circumstance, that in Ural immense 
masses of gold are found a few inches below the surface. Running 
waters, or other trifling causes, may have so uncovered these masses for- 
merly, that they came out on the surface of the earth. The history of the 
holy gold of the Scythians, mentioned by Herodotus (IV. 7); the falling 
of the golden implements of husbandry from heaven, which two sons of 
the king successively approached, but could not touch without burning 
themselves, while the third, Colaxais, carried home the cooled gold with- 
out injury ;—are these to be explained as mere fables, or may we possibly 
recognize in them the traces of the falling of a hot aerolite ?{ Are iron 





rl Otfr. Maller, Dorier, I. p. 276. Concerning the Griffon of Ctesias, 
* Karl Otfr. Miller, Dorier, I. p. 276. Concerning the Grif f Ct 
see Heeren, Th. I. Abth. 1, p. 239; Bottiger, Griechische Vasengemalde, I. p. 105. 

} Grafe in Mém. de l’Acad. de St. Petersbourg, 1830, pp. 71, 74. 

{ The passage from Herodotus is translated into Latin by Schweighauser as 
follows: “ 'Targitao filios fuisse tres, Leipoxain, et Arpoxain, minimumque natu 
Colaxain. His regnantibus de celo delapsa aurea instrumenta, aratrum et 
jugum et bipennem et phialam, decidisse in Scythicam terram. Et illoram natu 
maximum, qui primus conspexXisset, propius accedentem capere ista voluisse ; 
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and gold here confounded ; and was the holy gold a glowing meteoric 
stone, like the mass found by Pallas in Siberia, which might have been 
converted into implements of agriculture,—as the Esquimaux of Baffin’s 
Bay make knives in our day out of a meteoric mass, half buried in the 
snow ? I am aware that physical explanations of old fables, and modern 
wonders are not much approved, and that I must be careful not to {all 
into the error of the Alexandrian grammarians ; but the suggestion of a 
fallen aerolite will be pardoned to a naturalist. Perhaps the metal which 
fell from heaven was hot only to deter the two eldest sons? According 
to the popular belief of the Germans, a place which contains buried trea- 
sure shines and burns. Such considerations lead away from specific 
physical explanations ! 

The rediscovery of localities of gold sand in northern Asia beyond the 
Obi, the advance of the wash gold, yielded by the Altai or Kusnezk in a 
single year, to 130 puds, or 9100 Prussian marks, are events in the history 
of the gold trade of so much the more importance, as it belongs to that 
part of Asia which is directly subject to Europe, and as the entire amount, 
flowing westward to us, acts upon the gold trade. However ancient may 
have been the mining of stationary ore, under the indefinite name of T'sch ud* 
openings, in Siberia, and however easy it may be, in this way, to ac- 
count for the masses of gold which were there found in graves at the first 
possession of the country, and of which the collections at St. Petersburg 
have exhibited such remarkable specimens ; still easier is the explanation 
of supposing an early discovery of gold lumps in the soil near the surface 
of the earth. Muller, the excellent historian of Siberia, relates that in 
consequence of the treasures of gold which were first collected from the 
graves, the value of gold fell at Krasnojarsk in a very remarkable man- 
ner.+ The interior of Asia, between the Himmalaya Mountains and the 
volcanic Celestial Mountain, forms, like China, a politically and almost 
commercially secluded whole. Although we have known but little of 
those regions since the brilliant period of the Mongol dynasty at the close 
of the 13th century, since the journey of the Venetian Poli, still much in- 
formation respecting the localities of gold sand in inner Asia has reached 
Europeans rec ently, through India on the south, and Siberia on the north. 
The gazettes of Calcutta report that all the rivers of western Thibet con- 
tain gold, and that the natives obtain it by amalgamation. The old ta- 
bles of India make the ruler of the North, Kuwera, at the same time the 
god of riches ; and it is sufficiently remarkable that the residence of the 





sed eo secodente, aurum arsisse. Quo digresso, accessise alterum et itidem 
arsisse aurum. Hos igitur ardens aurum repudiasse; accedente vero natu 
minimo, fuisse extinctum huncque illud domum suam contulisse ; quare intellecta, 
fratres majores ultro universum regnum minimo natu tradidisse. Sacrum autem 
illud aurum custodiunt reges summa cura; et quotannis conveniunt, majoribus 
sacrificiis illud placantes. Dicuntque Scythe, si quis festis illis die bus aurum 
hoc teneas obdormiverit sub dio, hune non transigere illum annum.’ 

* The so-called Tschud openings and mines of Northern Asia did not belong 
to a single race of people, but they were originally reterred to all who were not 
Russian (barbari). 

t Journal asiatique, II. p. 12. 
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od (Alaka) is not to be sought in the Himmalaya Mountains, but 
at Kailasa, beyond the Himmalaya, in Thibet. To the northwest, 
beyond the mountain chain of Kuenlun, which separates the districts 
of Ladak and Khotan, Heeren* places,—and I think with much proba- 
bility,—the great sand desert, rich in gold, which the Indians bordering 
on Caspatyrus (Caschmir) visited, and in which the “ants smaller than 
dogs but larger than foxes’ entrenched themselves. On the western 
declivity of Bolor, (the eastern extends to Khufalun, the so called Little 
Thibet of geographers, to Caschgar and the steppe sea, Lop,) the able 
and most recent explorer of this terra incognita, Alexander Burnes, has 
described} the localities of gold at Durwaz, and on the upper branch of 
the Oxus. In China the working of wash gold is also very ancient ; and 
we discover in the mining nomenclature of that pedantic people gold fields 
(widely extended plains containing gold), dogs’ heads (gold lumps), wheat 
kernels and small millet dust. Alas! in Choco, Sonora and Ural, as 
everywhere else, the dogs’-heads are scarcer than the golden millet dust ! 
Almost at the same time that the Ural mountains opened their trea- 
sures of gold, and began to supply what the depressed gold production of 
Brazil could no longer furnish to the money traffic, localities of gold, 
which promised much, were discovered in the southern part of the Alle- 
ganies, in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and 
Alabama. The most flourishing period of these North American gold 
washings, which soon led to a proper mining in stationary rocks, occurred 
in 1830—1835. During the last eight years indeed they have yielded 
not more than $4,500,000 ; but the appearance of gold in such proximity 
to the Atlantic states deserves more attention geologically, than it has re- 
ceived in Europe. It is also invested with additional historical interest, 
as the large quantities of gold, which the first Spanish Conquistadores 
found among the natives of Florida, need no longer be regarded as the 
fruit of an ancient commerce with Mexico or Haiti. Jacob, in his work 
on the precious metals, so often referred to, estimates the product of the 
gold washings of North America at only $130,000 ; but a few years after- 
ward it ascended to $800,000, and even to $1,000,000. in Cavarra 
county, North Carolina, a lump of gold was found weighing 28 pounds 
(avoirdupois) ; and near to this several others of 4 to 10 pounds.{ Since 
my return from Siberia, I have endeavored incessantly, and almost with- 
out success, to obtain accurate information respecting the progress of gold 
washing in the southern states, and it is but very recently that I have 
succeeded in obtaining my wish, through the kindness of Albert Gallatin, 
at present Bank Director, and one of the ablest statesmen of our time. I 





* Th. [. Abth. 1. pp. 90, 102, 340~—345. Comp. Ritter, Asien, II. pp. 657— 

t Travels, II. p. 165. Pieces of gold were found in the Oxus in 1831 of the 
size of a pigeon’s egg. 

+ According to manuscript statements sent to me by my old friend Freies- 
leben, the Director of Mines, a lump of gold was found in Anson county weigh- 
ing 48 pounds. It were to be wished that North American scholars would give 
us more definite information respecting these colossal pieces of gold of 28 and 
48 pounds. 
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will introduce here a passage from the letter of a man who has travelle) 
extensively : 


The gold riches of Ural, and perhaps of the whole of northern Asia, 
must certainly direct your attention to our gold washing and gold nj. 
ning in the southern states. I hope soon, by the assistance of Prof. 
Patterson, who is also Director of the Mint, and of Prof. Renwick jy 
New-York, both distinguished mineralogists, to be able to answer your 
geological inquiries. I now send you a synoptical table, made from 
official documents, of the domestic gold which has been Coined at ou; 
mint since 1824.* 

Year. Virginia, NorthCarolina. South Carolina. Georgia. Tennessee. Unknown. Total. 
Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls, Dolls. Dolls. Dolls 
1824 5,000 5.000 
1825 17,000 17,000 
1826 20,000 20,000 
1827 21,000 21,000 
1828 46,000 46,000 
1829 2,500 134,000 3,500 140,000 
1830 24,000 264,000 26,000 212,000 466,000 
1831 26,000 294,000 22,000 176,000 1,000 1,000 520,000 
1832 34,000 458,000 45,000 140,000 1,000 678,000 
1833 104,000 475,000 66,000 216,000 7,000 868,000 
1834 62,000 380,000 38,000 415,000 3,000 898,000 
1835 60,400 263,500 42,400 319,900 100 =12,200 = 6 98,500 
1836 62,000 148,100 55,200 201,400 300 467,000 











374,900 2,465,600 298,100 1,680,300 12,400 13,200 4,844,500; 


You inquire how much should be yearly added to the sums in dollars 
expressed in this table on account of smuggling. Such an estimate is 
difficult ; but [ think I can say to you with confidence, that in no year 
has the production of gold been more than $1,000,000. The loss by 
smuggling is less, as, according to our latest laws, gold in relation to 
silver is placed about two per cent. above the customary price. Its re- 
lation to silver by these laws is 16 to 1. For this reason all domestic 
gold now comes into our mint. On the whole the old gold washings, 
particularly in Carolina, are on the decrease ; but new localities contain: 
ing gold are constantly discovered, and the proper mining for gold is 
still more promising. 


To these interesting statements I add, that those portions of North 
America, which are productive of gold, have been very recently explored 
by a very intelligent German, familiar with mining, Carl Degenhardt, 





* This table is also found in the American Almanac for 1838, a very valuable 
work that might serve as a model to many published in Europe. 
{ The American Almanac for 1841 continues this table to 1839 as follows: 


Year. Virginia. North Carolina. South Carolina. Georgia. Tennessee. Other sources. Total. 
olls. Dolls. olls. Dolls. olls. Dolls. 


1837 52,100 116,900 29,400 _ 83,600 282.000 
1838 55,000 66,000 13000 36,000 ‘1,500 200 171,700 
1839 57,600 53,500 6,300 20,300 300 500 138.500 
164,700 236,400 43,700 ~—«-139,900 —«1,800 700 592,200 
Jr. Ep. 
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(now at Clausthal on the Hartz), and by Mr. Featherstonhaugh who has 
discovered tin oreand amber. The profit and with it the passion for gold 
washing and gold mining have greatly diminished since 1835. In a coun- 
try which enjoys, in its continually advancing prosperity, the advantage 
of the greatest freedom in trade, better opportunities present themselves 
to render capital productive ; but in the history of the money traffic, the 
masses taken from the earth and brought into circulation, together with 
the influx and efflux of the same in different dircctions, are more interest- 
ing than the profit which the working of exhausted localities has af- 
forded. 

The flowing of the precious metals from Asia and America to our small 
continent, and hence back, to some extent, to the sources, follows, like 
fluids, the law of equilibrium. The regions of Inner Asia and Inner Af- 
rica, little known to us although abounding in gold, form small and, as it 
were, secluded basins, which have but little connection with the coast, 
and through this with the great commerce of the world. Under the in- 
fluence of western civilization, however, there is an unbroken tide of com- 
merce in the precious metals from Nertschinsk, Altai and Ural, to the 
Missouri on the other side of the Atlantic. Their exchange value, 
whether we consider the metals in their relation to one another, or as the 
measure of the price of merchandise,—the price of food or of manufac- 
tured articles,—is by no means affected solely or chiefly by an increase or 
decrease in the quantity produced. This exchange value, I repeat, is 
also modified by the complicated arrangements and reciprocal relations 
of national life at the present time, by the increase and decrease of pop- 


~ ulation and its progress in civilization, by the demand for a capital of 


circulation, increasing with the increase of population, by the oft recurring 
necessity of mere exportations of money and the direction of the same, by 
the unequal wearing out of the precious metals, by the quantity of paper 
money, as part of the circulating capital, operating upon the metallic me- 
dium of exchange connected with it. An advance of the relative value 
of gold, compared with that of silver, may continue during a generally im- 
proving production of gold, just as well as a past depression of the bar- 
ometer and an advancing elevation of the temperature in a strong north- 
east wind. In the meteorological changes of the atmosphere, as in the 
great commerce of the precious metals, ms distur bing causes co-operate. 
The result of each particular cause, as calculated to raise or depress prices, 
is determinable ; not so, however, amid the infinite number of accumula- 
ted disturbances, the estimate of the partial compensations, the nature and 
estimate of the working of the whole. 

The quantities introduced by an enlarged production of gold, which 
so excite our imagination, would disappear,—if they could be considered as 
existing in the form of coin, or wrought into vessels—one might say as 
an infinitesimal, when compared with the amount accumulated during 
thousands of years, and circulating in the commerce of the world. Every 
influx, even the smallest, when long continued, produces its effect ; but as 
a larger population, increasing in consequence of its own prosperity, also 
needs a greater circulating capital, a sensible deficiency, in spite of the 
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addition, may be felt as the result of the distribution. Before the exten. 
sive discoveries of gold on the western side of Ural,—the flourishing era 
of which properly began with 1823-4,—the relative exchange value of 
silver to gold, at the great market of Hamburg, averaged, during the 
years 1818-1822, 1: 15.75; and after the rich issues of gold from Ural, 
it fell on an average of five years, 1830-4, only 1: 15.73. During this 
interval there were coined, as already remarked, in England 1,294,000 
marks of gold to furnish a metallic currency to commerce. What influ- 
ence now has the diminished exportation of the precious metals from the 
new continent exerted on this alteration of the exchange value ?* The 
gold washing of Brazil is hardly to be mentioned here, as it yielded dur- 
ing this period scarcely 1700 marks annually. If any one will clain 
that in the twelve years which immediately succeeded the commencement 
of the revolution, the quantity of gold produced in Spanish America fell 
to less than one third of what had been the mean product, during the last 
flourishing era,—still the loss on the importation of the twelve years 
amounted to only 83,200 kil. But Ural yielded in 1823-7 a supply of 
17,300 kil. During the twelve years, therefore, the entire diminution in 
the sum which came to Europe was only 286,000 marks of gold. I have 
designedly selected an example which undeniably presents certain numer- 
ical elements. The ascertained result is a loss of a quantity of gold, 
which amounts to only between one third and one fifth of that which 
was coined at the London mint during the twelve years. If we consider 
the exchange value of the precious metals as freed from little local 
casualties, i. e. if we take the value of gold bars at Hamburg, we disco- 
ver, between 1816 and 1837, neither the influence of Asiatic mining, nor 
the diminished production of gold in Spanish America. 

The maximum which the exchange value of gold reached in 1827 
continued, with very little alteration, till 1832, Then again a gradual 
decrease is perceptible, followed by a progressive very regular depression. 
Russian gold from Ural and Siberia has brought about this result in part; 
but we must not forget that all the gold furnished by Russia, important 
as it is in other respects, amounted to only about 302,000 marks from 
1823 to 1837,— 4 less than the diminished exportation of gold from 
Spanish America during 1816—1827. And now also, the mining of 
gold is less actively carried on in the free states of Mexico and South 
America than that of silver. In addition to this the North American 
states, scarcely escaped from their great money and bank derangements, 
needed considerable importations of European gold. This flowing to the 





* From 1816 to 1819 the relation of the two metals at London, disturbed by 
a long war, was very anomalous; in 1816 it was 1: 15.800; in 1817 it was 
1: 14.975. In 1820 it acquired more stability. The extremes from 1820 to 
1837 were in 1825 (1: 15.319) and 1833 (1: 15.997). At Hamburg during the 
same interval (1816—1837) the fluctuation was much less. The relation was 
greatest in 1821 (1: 15.965), and smallest in 1817 (1: 15.635). But the Han- 
burg market is less fluctuating than that of London, because at the former place 
the value of uncoined silver never changes,—it being itself the standard by which 
all prices are regulated. In London, on the other hand, the value of silver as 
well as that of gold may change. 
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west, in connection with many other constantly operating causes, conceals 
the effect which we are inclined to ascribe to the increased amount of 
gold supplied by Asia. The principal cause of the little influence of the 
Ural and North American gold production lies, as I have already more 
than once observed, in the comparative smallness of the importation, 
compared with the amount of the precious metals already in existence. 
The exportation to Asia, which in another place* and at a different epoch 
I had occasion to investigate, is manifestly on the decrease. In 1831, 
Jacob estimated the annual loss of the English balance of trade in the 
Asiatic commerce around the Cape of Good Hope, at £2,000,000. As 
nearly as I can recollect, this was the opinion of Huskisson,—that great 
statesman, too early deceased! Notwithstanding the extensive use of 
coffee, tea, sugar and cacao, of which the 15th century knew nothing, the 
spice trade is still a very considerable item in the passive balance of 
European trade. The consumption of spices in the states of the German 
Commercial Union, according to the latest official investigations in 1834, 
1835 and 1836, amounted to the following sums :} 2,426,000, 2,592,000, 
2,876,000 Prussian dollars. In France the consumption in the same years 
was only 5,476,000, 3,982,000, 4,856,000 francs ; but in the whole of Eu- 
rope, in a population of at least 228,000,000, it is probably not less than 
14 to 16,000,000 Prussian dollars,—of which vanilla, muscat nuts and 
flowers, pepper and cinnamon constitute almost two thirds. If we reflect 
how great must be the value of the spices now consumed in Europe, 
compared with that around which, at the close of the 15th century, re- 
volved the most important part of the traffic of the world, we shall have 
another remarkable example of the power of the metals, when they ex- 
ert a concentrated influence on a small space (then the coast of the 
Mediterranean and western Europe.) The trade in spices accidentally oc- 
casioned the discovery of the new continent ; it led the Portuguese around 
the southern point of Africa to India, just as it had already conducted the 
Greeks and Romans to Taprobane. While Christopher Columbus is 
wishing to reach “ the East through the West,” Paul Toscanelli writes to 
to him (June 24, 1474) from Florence: “I rejoice to hear that you ap- 
proach the beautiful and grand aspiration of going by a shorter route 
onde nacen las especerias.”” With what complaints are the writings of the 
Italians filled? With what curses are the Portuguese loaded, because 
they have urged their way across the sea to India, and threaten to anni- 
hilate the spice trade of the merchants of Venice, Pisa and Genoa ? 
Cardinal Bembot calls it malum inopinatum, and seeks the consolations 
of philosophy. Peter Martyr of Anghiera§ writes to his learned friend, 
Pomponius Letus: Portugalenses trans wquinoctium aliamque arcton, 
aromatum commercia prosequuntur, Alexandrinos ac Damascenos merca- 








* See my Essai politique, III. pp. 486—444, 460—476. A defence of my 
views respecting the accumulation of the precious metals is contained in the 
Edin. Rev. April, 1832, pp. 43—61. 

t Dieterice, statistische Ucbersicht des Verkehrs in Zollverbande, 1838, pp. 
187—194. + Histore Venetw, |. VI. p. 189. 

§ Oprus Epistolarum, N. CCI. 
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tores ad medullas extenuant.”” The opinion which the Genoese had cir. 
culated that the new route around the Cape of Good Hope would be soo, 
abandoned,—because the spices suffered from the sea air on the lon 
voyage,—obtained no credit; and Amerigo Vespucci, long calumniated, 
had here also, three years after Gama, with great acuteness, attained to 
the proper point of view. He says in a recently discovered letter* which 
he wrote, June 4, 1501, to Lorenzo Piér Francesco de Medicis, when he 
met the remnant of Cabral’s fleet on its return in the Tagus: “ Soon yoy 
will receive from Portugal much that is new. The king has now in his 
hands a very important and rich commerce. May heaven add its blessing 
thereto. (Vespucci was then in the pay of the Portuguese.) Spices will 
now go from Portugal to Alexandria and Italy, instead of coming, as 
hitherto, from Alexandria to Portugal. Such is the course of the world!” 





ARTICLE IX. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PARALLELS BETWEEN CoLumpus AND Cook, IN THE EXTENT OF 
THE BENEFITS THEY CONFERRED ON MANKIND. 


From the Colonial Magazine, Sept. 1841. 


Ir has been a complaint in every age, that merit, of the very highest 
order, is not always adequately rewarded. Though the constantly reiter- 


ated charge of the ingratitude of mankind to their benefactors may be 
sometimes supposed to proceed from overweening ambition or disappointed 
aims, yet it is incontrovertibly true that there has existed abundant grounds 
for an imputation of this sort. In tracing the history of civilized mankind 
downwards, cases will repeatedly occur to the classical reader, in which 
talents of the most shining and illustrious order, and services of the most 
signal benefit to society, have been most ingloriously requited ; and scarce- 
ly will there be found, perhaps, instances of more palpabie and extraor- 
dinary ingratitude than in those of the two illustrious men,—the one from 
his cotemporaries, the other from his successors,—whose names we have 
placed at the head of the present paper. 

It will often happen, in the different ages of society, that talents of a 
peculiar order will find favoritism, while others of more extensive benefit 
to mankind, and intrinsically of a higher rank, struggle with adversity, 
and are the subjects of the most shameful neglect. Golden showers at- 
tend the one—mortifying indigence the other; the cheering smiles of an 
approving age, which should foster and mature a mind, perchance of giant 
capacities, are lavished profusely on intellectual gifts of a certain rank and 
temperament, while others of high and solid worth, but not meeting the 
hangs prejudices, or enthusiasm of a cotemporary age, encounter neg- 
ect and discouragement. 








* Bibliothea Ricardiana, manoscritto di Piér Voglienti, N. 1910, p. 48. 
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The master-spirits among mankind are, it is true, usually requited in 
their own age. They burst forth among their cotemporaries with such 
splendor as constrains all hearts to acknowledge their dazzling superiori- 

; but, from the times of Plato to the present hour, the classical student 
is sufficiently aware that the cold frowns of a cotemporary, or the ingrati- 
tude of a succeeding age, to benfactors of no inferior merit, have been me- 
morialized by almost every successive historian. Never, perhaps, were 
high services performed for mankind visited with such black ingratitude 
from those who should have cherished and encouraged him, as in the case 
of Columbus: the man who, of all others, merited honors, immunities, 
rank, distinctions of every kind, and a shrine which should immortalize 
him among his countrymen, was, in his latter years, the victim of perfidy, 
and all the calumniating arts which human nature, in its worst forms, could 
suggest. Deserted by the court of Ferdinand, which, to its eternal dis- 
grace, gave full credence to his infamous detractors—persecuted — wearied 
with fruitless solicitations for assistance, which unsolicited should have 
been abundantly offered—heart-broken at the base and contumelious 
treatment to which he was subjected, by a nation whose very connexion 
with him constitutes their highest honor, he sunk, another victim to the 
selfish passions and ingratitude of princes! His fate, and his whole public 
career after his first voyage, reads a memorable lesson in the history of 
civilized nations. 

The human mind in endeavoring to estimate the extent and character 
of the services which this illustrious man conferred upon mankind, is be~ 
wildered and lost; while it speculates on the future prospects, in a com- 
mercial, social, and relative point of view, of the human race, it feels it- 
self utterly incompetent to pronounce on the ultimate influence which this 
single action and achievement of Columbus will have upon the nations of 
the world :—colonies, peoples, great and powerful nations, may yet arise 
on territories which, after all that has been done for the settlement of the 
‘New World, yet remain entirely uninhabited, or peopled by hordes of sav- 
ages, in a state of nature ; arenas of vast extent, civilized life in all its 
shapes and varieties of intellectual existence, may present themselves in 
the interminable fastnesses and wilds of this boundless continent; soils 
yet untilled, productions yet unappropriated, may emerge to notice ; arts 
yet unknown, enterprises yet untried, may emanate from them in the deep 
vista of succeeding ages ; vast and populous cities, the centre of new dy- 
nasties, may spread themselves over what are now boundless deserts, and 
contribute, by their traffic and their policy, to alter the face and the inter- 
nal relations of the kingdoms of the Old World. These, and other chan- 
ges, in the course of human affairs, may flow from the mighty achieve- 
ment of Columbus, when, in exploring a new track to the East Indies, he 
stumbled on the West, and at once laid open anew hemisphere to the ad- 
miring gaze of mankind. 

The towering aims of the immortal discoverer—his enduring fortitude 
—his magnanimity under adverse fortune—his modest but grand rejection 
of merit beyond his deservings—his exemplary humanity, have hardly been 
surpassed in any age. Yet this was the man whom his contemporaries 
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delivered over to ignominy and insult; cast off by his own nation, who of 
all others among mankind, should have cherished him, he wandered, a {o,. 
lorn stranger, among the savages of the new hemisphere, until, at length, 
his magnanimous spirit, proudly indignant of unmerited wrongs, sunk 
under the accumulated pressure of ills which were past human endurance, 
in an age wholly unworthy to have produced such a man.* 

The treatment of Columbus by the Spanish nation must ever be regard. 
ed as an indelible blot in their history. 

Spain, prior to the discovery of the New World, held the rank in 
Europe of a first-rate power ; in her councils and in her influence, she held 
a menacing position among the nations. Since that epoch, Spain has sun| 
to a second-rate power. The courage and the constancy with which the 
Spaniards waged eternal war with the Moors, who through many centuries 
struggled for empire on her territories, stamped their character for being 
a brave and warlike people; her industrial habits likewise stood on higher 
ground ; and while with undaunted valor they contended successfully with 
all the powers which Africa could bring against them, they were not ne- 
glectful of the arts of peace. But since the rich mines of Mexico and 
Peru have thrown their immense wealth into the treasury of the mother. 
country—since the well-freighted galleons of the latter have drawn their 
annual tribute from the New World, at the expense of so much blood and 
misery to its inhabitants, its ancient character has changed ; her high-toned 
energies, as an enterprising people, seem lost, her industrial capacities 
have laid dormant, and the absorbing principle of the national character 
has been the accumulation of gold and silver. It has very long been an 
axiom with all who have held just and enlightened views in political 
economy, that an enormous accumulation of the precious metals does not 
constitute the real wealth of a nation. If the political state of Spain for 
several centuries has exhibited a memorable example of the truth of this 
axiom, it must be admitted, on the other hand, that at the very epoch of 
the first discovery of America, her national patriotism and generosity did 
not stand very high. How, otherwise, are we to account for a treatment, 
so disgraceful to human nature, of the man, who, of all others, should 
have been honored by it? How are we to account for the heart-sickening 
enormities in the New World, which have heaped such obloquy upon Spain, 
and fastened so lasting a stigma upon its history? It must be assumed, 
therefore, that at this early period of their history, Spain developed fea- 





* There is still preserved among the records of the Honorable Council in Ja- 
maica the translation of a letter from Columbus to King Ferdinand, dated 1504, 
and is though: to have been written about eight months after the departure of his 
messenger, Diego Mendez, who had attempted to reach Hispaniola in an Indian 
canoe. This letter I could never read without tears. It is too long to be inserted 
here; but it most powerfully sets forth the depth of misery and anguish to which 
he was reduced. Pris soul seems breaking under the mighty wrongs of which he 
is made the persecuted victim. Courts, in all ages of society, in their leading fea- 
tures, pretty much resemble each other; sycophants and parasites invariably 
abound, who are seldom backward in calumniating modest merit. High and 
honorable exceptions have occurred in history ; but it was Columbus’s misfortune 
not to have fallen on one of them. 
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_ tures which justify the imputation both of avarice and cruelty. The lat- 


ter of these characters may, from time immemorial, have been engendered 


4 by their brutalizing bull-fights and their accursed Inquisition. Their 
career of blood and of crime in the newly-discovered countries over which 


their superiority in military tactics constituted them the masters, stands 


- unparalleled in the history of any civilized nation upon record,—and ever 


Bae ee 


coat 


may it remain so !—perpetrated, as it was, not against their lawful ene- 
mies, but a race of unoffending beings, who almost adored them as more 


than mortals. 


The exterminating and restless cruelty with which these fiends in human 


| shape pursued their victims, in the course of a single century, in many of 


the districts over which they had jurisdiction, told the sad tale of a catas- 
trophe which nothing but a combination of the most malignant passions 
could have effected : depopulated territories, and a moral desert, read to 
all nations the melancholy truth, that unbounded avarice and unrelenting 
cruelty, usually join hands. ‘ Deeds of darkness, too mournful to contem- 
plate, too dreadful to be told”—treachery, perfidy, all abominable arts of 
wickedness, at length effected the entire extirpation of the aborigines in 


some of the islands; and in that of Jamaica alone, upwards of 60,000 


were swept off, to a man, in the most miserable manner—so that not a 
single descendant remained alive to tell the narrative of, their woes, at a 
period long anterior to the taking of this important island by the English 
in 1655. 

Surely the avenging hand of Heaven might be supposed to follow a 
nation which could, during a succession of ages, send from their shores 
such hordes of ruthless butchers, calling themselves civilized, but more 
savage than the simple aborigines whom they subjugated! And to 
him who is fond of tracing the hand of retributive providence in the 
fate of nations, during the subsequent events of their history, something 
like retribution may perhaps be discerned in the feuds and intestine 
troubles which have afflicted the mother-country in our own days, almost 
ever since the first memorable invasion of Buonaparte in 1807. There 
isan ebb and flow in the tide of nations; they have their waxings and 
their wanings ; and the mutability of their course resembles that of all 
other institutions of human origin, and it is mainly dependent on the wis- 
dom of their councils that they rise or sink in the political scale. From 
the grandeur of the discoveries achieved by Columbus, a vast and indefi- 
nitely extended field was opened before them—an opportunity of rising 
to the pinnacle of political power and prosperity was placed within their 
grasp, Which was not granted to any other nation; Spain might have 
colonized the vast countries to which the door was opened to her, with 
mild but politic sovereignty ; equitable laws, a humane system of jurispru- 
dence, an extensive intercourse between herself and her colonies, govern- 
ed by an intelligent perception of the rights of nations and of mankind, 
might have constituted Spain a leading power in Europe. By adopting 
a policy diametrically the opposite of what we have imagined, she at 
once impoverished her colonies in the New World, and sunk herself, in 
the scale of nations, from the political rank she formerly occupied. In 
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this sad change, her infatuated folly alone was to blame. Columbus of. 
fered her a great and valuable boon; all posterity will therefore place 
him in the highest rank of her benefactors. Yet such is the caprice and 
perversity of mankind, that we are told an annual festival is still held by 
order of government in the city of Mexico in honor of Cortez, the exter. 
minator of the ancient race, while no public honors have ever been de. 
creed to the manes of Columbus—an honor to the age and nation which 
produced him, and the great benefactor of his species. 

If Spain, however, blinded by avarice, prompted by no generous feel- 
ing, has dishonored the memory of Columbus, that by no means justiixs 
the other maritime powers of Europe in their neglect. No public and 
national honors—no institutions commemorative of the immortal expedi- 
tion of Columbus, have ever signalized those countries which have most 
benefitted by the discoveries of the intrepid Genoese ; and yet a full con- 
viction of the value of these discoveries appears not to be wanting among 
the French, the Dutch, or the English, who have chiefly profited by them; 
yet colonies, and their constant attendant, commerce, have beem immea- 
surably raised in the scale of improvement by the intercommunication of 
the old with the new hemisphere; the navigation of dangerous and re- 
mote seas has been rendered easy and familiar to nautical science, and 
the spirit of enterprise opened which will hardly again become extinct; 
all, all springing from the magnanimous devotion of this great man in the 
cause in which his life and his unwearied exertions were sacrificed. 

But if the world, and Europe in particular, have been ungrateful to 
Columbus, what has England been to the memory of Cook ? 

We could have wished that the subject of Cook had been resumed by 
another pen, from the point where we some months ago left it ;* but 
since this has not been the case, we will adventure a few more illustra- 
tions on this teeming subject. 

Amongst all her native sons of genius—and she has had very many— 
England has not one whom she can with more honest pride and enthv- 
siasm hail among her worthies. Of mean parentage—the son of a cot- 
tager—Cook soon raised himself to a distinguished rank in his country’s 
annals, and performed services in the cause of science generally, and to 
that of the maritime prosperity of his country especially, not eclipsed in 
any age. Destitute of the advantages of a regular professional education, 
his indefatigable industry soon overcame these impediments to his ai- 
vancement. His merit soon became so conspicuous, that he was, in 1767, 
as is very well known, promoted to the command of His Majesty’s ship 
Endeavor, to the South Seas. From thence to the period of his death, in 
1779, his restless and active mind, devoted to the improvement of science 
and the benefit of mankind, was unceasingly employed in its cause. A 
large portion of the active period of human life was thus consumed in un- 
remitting toil for the advancement of our knowledge in geography and 
navigation. Did Cook perform nothing in this period worthy of his 
name, and of the country which gave him birth? Alas! if we measure 








* See No. 7. Colonial Magazine, article “ Nautical Discoveries.” 
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his performances by what his country has done for his memory, he must 
have performed little indeed. But the fact, as all history will sufficiently 
proclaim, was diatnetrically the reverse. Cook did more for the interests 
of nautical sclence—more for the enlargement of man’s knowledge of the 
remote and dangerous seas of our globe—more towards implanting an 
ardor for the colonization of distant countries—more towards raising the 
reputation of Great Britain on the side of maritime discovery to a state 
of unprecedented glory, during the twelve years in which he was em- 
ployed, than perhaps all the navigators, in the aggregate, who had be- 
come illustrious in our annals. The judicious line of conduct, likewise, 
which he uniformly observed towards the strangers to whom he had the 
honor of first introducing the manners and civilization of Europe, was, in 
no slight degree, instrumental in opening a door to the physiological and 
active researches of the scientific men who accompanied his various ex- 
yeditions. It is indeed with a feeling of shame, exercised on their be- 
half, that the present writer, after the lapse of considerably more than 
half a century from the period of his death, should deem another appeal 
to his countrymen requisite, to remind them of what they owe to their 
own honor in the matter of Cook. 

Shall we receive great accessions to our splendid colonial empire— 
to the east, west, north and south—and forget, like Spain, to honor the 
donor? The most extraordinary apa‘hy has prevailed on the subject of 
Cook, though one in which the character of England stands comprom- 
ised. Shall we not in the eyes of all mankind redeem it? His charac- 
ter and services are contemplated as belonging to another age and other 
times, with which the present has little to do; and although his name is 
occasionally mentioned by navigators with the highest cousideration and 
respect, the great aggregate of his influential countrymen are utterly ob- 
livious of him, except as a persevering, but ill-fated commander. What 
man in England, however, at all read in geographical science, does not 
know that the whole western line of coast of Noith America was sur- 
veyed and determined by him? Who is not aware that, in the unknown 
latitudes of the South Seas, in the Frozen Ocean to the north of Bher- 
ing’s Straits, in his attempt to discover the Jong-cherished chimera of a 
northwestern passage, in the immediate latitudes of the antarctic circle, 
in the extreme eastern archipelago, in determining the figure and extent 
of New Holland, the noble arena of future British colonies, in the New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, New Zealand, New Guinea, New Georgia— 
he performed more in the shape of discovery than all the British naviga- 
tors put together, who had preceded him. 

The two islands last enumerated —those of New Guiana and New Geor- 
gia—might be made most valuable in point of traffic. The first noble 
island, extending from the equator twelve degrees south, abounds in all the 
productions of a tropical climate—the cocoa-nut, the plantain and the 
bread-fruit tree; the last, exhibiting all the rigors of the arctic regions, 
ab unded to such a degree in sea-elephants and fur seals, that, as an ex- 
perienced navigator has calculated, since the time when they were first 
known to be so abundant, up to the year 1825, no less than 20,000 tons 
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of sea-elephants’ oil has been procured for the London market. The 
number of fur seal-skins brought from Georgia up to the same period has 
been estimated at 1,200,000. The Isle of Desolation likewise, in nearly 
the same latitude, which Cook first visited and made known, has been 
a source of scarce less profit to those who have traded to it than 
Georgia. 

For these discoveries, for this traffic, for this geographical know. 
ledge, we are indebted to Cook alone. A single individual, in the course 
of twelve years, until this glorious career of discovery was cut short by 
his lamented death at Owhyhee, performed more in the work of colonizing 
the sterile places of our globe—actually accomplishing more in the work 
of determining the position of lands uninhabited from the creation, or trod- 
den by a race of savages, in exploring the natural productions of these 
newly-discovered regions—than had crowned the annals of any entire 
century, since maritime discoveries first prompted men to adventure their 
bark on the ocean—since navigation had a being. 

England has many relations devolving on her. She occupies a pro- 
minent place among the nations of the earth; and while her warlike ca- 
pacities maintain her ascendency abroad, her colonial prosperity is also 
mainly instrumental in preserving her political power. The late military 
triumphs of a neighbor country dazzled the eyes of mankind ; and while 
they appeared to reflect upon her chief so much glory, it was sometimes 
forgotten that his empire was cemented by the blood of his subjects. 

If, as we are told, the Temple of Janus, among the ancient Romans, 
was shut but once during the whole period from Numa to Augustus, it 
might have been said of Napoleon, that during his whole career, the Tem- 
ple of Janus was never closed. This insatiable ambition of power made 
him ever restless of dominion, though at the expense of constant alarms 
to the civilized part of mankind. But while England rewards the heroes 
who successtully fight her battles, her munificent hand is also wont to be 
extended to those who enlarge her territorial dominions by all honorable 
means. Why, then, is one of the founders of our colonial empire exclu- 
ded from his just honors? Shall, again, James Watt (the celebrated dis- 
coverer of an agent that brings us almost into close neighborhood with 
distant realms) be the subject of national honor, and the discoverer of thes¢ 
realms silently passed over ? 

During the sixty years and upwards which have elapsed since the 
death of this illustrious commander, what has been done for the memory 
of Cook? Absolutely nothing, save the very slight testimony to his 
widow and children, noticed in the former essay, a tribute dictated by a par- 
simony as discreditable to the Government which gave it, as unjust to the 
manes of Cook. Cook, indeed, did not return from his first or his second 
circumnavigation with rich galleons like Commodore Anson; but what 
were his services? He discovered innumerable islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, the future sites of empire or of colonies, where Anson, with all his 
vigilance, could only discover a very few. 

The Spanish dollars or doubloons were soon swallowed up in our na- 
tional expenditure, but the colonies of Cook remain an imperishable monu- 
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ment to his enterprise. Did the former, with his gallant crew in the 
« Centurion,” achieve such triumphs for his country as the latter ? 

Had Cook returned successfully from his third circumnavigation, a 
splendid peerage and honors unprecedented would probably have awaited 
him (if, indeed, Englishmen were then alive to true glory). It is usual, 
when our heroes perish by an untimely fate, to confer rewards and immu- 
nities on their families and immediate descendants. Were any of the linc- 
age of Cook so distinguished? But this distinguished commander (will it 
be urged ?) was of mean origin. The classical reader wil! here probably 
revert, in idea, to the reply of the celebrated Phocion of old, who, when 
arraigned at the Athenian bar, and reminded by one of his judges (who 
boasted of his descent from the patriots Harmodius and Aristogiton) of 
his mean birth, replied, that he was the first of his family, while the dy- 
nasty of his opponent ended with himself. All distinctions of family have 
some originating cause. Cook’s mean birth enhances his merit and his 
fame; and yet not the slightest national memorial exists to commemorate 
ihe services of this eminent man. The heart sickens while it beholds 
merit of a certain rank and description distinguished by splendid honors ; 
and in this great commercial country, services of the highest order, which 
had in no mean degree contributed to this high state of prosperity, utterly 
neglected. While we see our country’s worthies memorialized in Carlton 
Terrace, in Hyde Park, in Trafalgar Place (whose columns in splendot 
rival that of the Place Vendome), where is the national monument com- 
memorative of Cook? Not even a mausoleum in that magnificent cem- 
etery, dedicated in a national point of view to departed worth, is allotted 
him; while we walk its cloistered aisles, contemplating its sumptuous 
cenotaphs, the mind feels that its greatest navigator was infinitely more 
worthy to fill a niche than many who at present occupy its walls.* 

Who, of middle standing in life, does not recollect the thrilling sen- 
sation which pervaded England when the news of Nelson’s death reached 
her shores? That, in a past age, a similar emotion should have been felt 
on the death of Cook at Owhyhee was not to be expected. Their hgh 
services were respectively different. Nelson anmhilated the French navy, 
while Cook, in a very high degree, contributed to the commercial and 
colonial greatness of England, and consequently to her political power. 
Cook did not fight the battles of his country, he never captured whole 
fleets of the enemy; but he, above every other naval commander, by his 
enterprise, skill and exertions contributed to increase England’s colonial 
power and geographical knowledge. He, above all his predecessors, 
proved himself competent to navigate remote and dangerous seas, beset 
with ice in its most menacing and dangerous shapes, and torn with the 
hurricanes peculiar to certain latitudes; yet under judicious sanatory regu- 





* Amongst the monumental effigies to persons whose rank constituted their 
chief or only merit, we find in the chapel of St. Nicolas two pyramids erected to 
the memory respectively of two children of a year and two months old! These 
infants could not, by possibility, have benefitted their country in any way; yet 
these are pompously hlazoned forth to posterity, while Cook, and another of 
England’s greatest men, John Locke, (so far as England’s generous pride in 
rearing mausoleums to their memory is concerned,) slumber in oblivion. 
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lations, he was eminently successful in preserving the lives and health of 
his crews. 

From the time that Governor Arthur Philip first sailed, in 1787, to 
take possession and plant the first colony in New South Wales, to the 
epoch of the last (auspicious, we trust) expedition to Australia, coloni- 
zation has been going forward, with a speed flattering to British enter. 
prise. Governor Philip possessed all the requisites for ‘establishing an ex. 
tensive colony on lands appropriated by Cook. Intrepid, humane, rigid 
in the infliction of justice, yet mild in the administration of bis govern. 
ment ; a more judicious selection of an active and enterprising officer cou\( 
not perhaps have been made, for planting the first infant colony in Aus. 
tralia. His skill and vigilance soon discovered the harbor of Port Jack. 
son—one of the finest in the world—where a thousand sail of the line 
might ride in perfect security. This judgment and prudence soon estab. 
lished such a systein of discipline as contributed very highly to the prose 
perity of the rising colony. 

Of the first settlement of this, and of numerous other rising colonies in 
the old and new hemispheres, Cook was the originating cause; and yet, 
marvellously blind to their benefactors, the people of England, profiting 
from his services and his enlarged views, have, with singular ingratitude, 
passed him over with marked neglect. 

But it is high t me that the deep and lasting stigma which has so long 
attached to his countrymen should be wiped out. It should be recollec- 
ted, that but for the sad catastrophe at Owhyhee—which, speaking hv- 
manly, was in a great measure attributable to the irresolute or pusillani- 
mous manner in which he was supported by his followers, and where he 
died in the act of exercising his wonted humanity—Cook wou d probably 
have returned triumphantly from his third voyage; and that other deeds, 
worthy of his high name, might have been performed for improvement 
of navigation and of science. 

England, it is hoped, amidst her schemes of enterprise and of com- 
merce, will recollect these things; will yet rouse her slumbering human- 
ity in the cause of claims which cannot be disregarded without — incurring 
national dishonor. 

If Spain be content, through all future ages, to forfeit those laurels in 
the matter of Columbus, which she might so abundantly have reaped by 
encouraging his noble views, or by honoring a memory, owr national 
honor must not be so compromised. And yet, in a measure, it has 
been compromised, by its neglect of a man whose genius and devoted life 
was in a high degree instrumental in adding laurels to England. Would 
Catherine the Second of Russia, Frederick of Prussia, or even Napoleon 
of France have so requited those who had contributed to extend the know- 
ledge and the colonial empire of their respective countries ? 

“ Ts there any remaining of the house of Sau!,” exclaims king David, 
in holy writ, “ Is there any remaining of the house of Saul, to whom | 
may show kindness ?” Should not England re-echo this language, and 
say: “Is there any remaining of the house of Cook, to whom may be 
paid part of the debt we owe to their illustrious ancestor ¢” 

Alvon House, Feb, 27, 1841. E, P. 
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thot THE ROCK OF COOK’S DEATH.* 


Domain of England’senterprise! Thrones of the southern wave! 





‘y fo 9 The brightest flower on all your shores is the memory of the brave. 
Oth Between the mainland and a Rock, one gorgeous afiernoon, 
lon. = A Spaniard of the ancient stamp had moored his brave gailoon. 
te 7 The slanting rays amid the blue delighted to enfold , 
nter- That Rock, until it glowed a mass of molten bronze and gold. hk 
Pex. The Captain, willing on his crew his learning to bestow, ir 
roid Spoke out: ‘That Rock was twice as large some twenty years ago; P! 
Aa For all the English ships that here for trade or water come, ‘ 
remn- ie Strike off some fragments, which they bear as patriot-relics home ; . 
ould Relics of Cook their countryman, who there was sadly slain, i 
Aus. As greata sailor as e’er tried the undiscovered main. ; 
en a These islands, and a thousand more, he opened to mankind, 
ack. And left his name, where’er he went, like a trai! of light behind. 
line A soul so brave is as our own—then Jet the good Priest here 
stab Say prayers to-morrow morn for Cook, the glorious mariner.” f 
~~ The Father murmured not; but one, whose face was dark with pride, id 
TOS- Said: “’T was but some base heretic, who thus had fitly died.” re 
y The Captain answered, like a man of deeper heart than lore, A 
~~ S “Tf he had not our faith, his soul must want the prayers the more.” 
whan 4 Thus was he silenced ; and for Cook that matin mass was said 2 
yet, Be Upon the very spot where he by savage hands had bled; ‘ 
tine And all the while an albatross upen the mast-head stood ; : 
le. a Turning an earnest gaze toward that Rock of gallant blood. » 
ue, Till, when the sacred office ceased, away it slowly moved 1 
g lis snow-white wings. as parting from some ancient haunt beloved— : 
one E And never ship through perilous seas pursued a course more true, 
1.7 re And never wealthier home returned a captain and a crew. 
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' German Rationatism. 
om , 
m From the (London) Monthly Review, Sept. 1841. 
an- 
me Review of Dr. Bretschneider’s “ Letters to a Statesman.” Berlin. 
oe Tue mind of no country in ancient or modern times has taken bolder 
by or more characteristic flights than that of Germany within the last fifty 
nal B years. In criticism, philology and metaphysics, extraordinary discoveries 
has fF have been made, and the most valuable conquests achieved. During the 
life war with Napoleon, however, the English people were almost entirely 
uld ignorant of the intellectual progress of a race who possessed much in com- 
con § =r mon with ourselves; and what |ittle we knew was generally made the 
W- — ground of suspicion, or some sort of disparaging fear,—so strange was its 


' _ aspect, and frequently so wild its issues. But at length we have come to 
‘id, F be much better informed with regard to the German people ; and with the 


nl advance of our knowledge has been that of our respect and admiration in 
om _ Tegard to certain departments of mental culture; among which we may 
cm_ —_ 
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mention as being pre-eminent that of Biblical criticism,—that is, in so far 
as the structure and philosophy of the language of Scripture are concerned, 
But with regard to the metaphysical tendencies of the German mind, a 
distrust prevails amongst us to this day, and not without justice ; for the 
more we learn of it, the greater cause have we to be of opinion that 
not only does it love to soar into untrodden spheres, but that it flits with 
the most unsteady lights, not seldom following the Jurid, and losing itself 
at last amid the blackness of darkness. There is, indeed, much cause for 
denouncing the philosophic fancies of Germany, and substituting for them 
the term skepticism, in so far as religion is to be considered; and for 
Theology, to employ the word Neology. 

A great majority of the Protestant priesthood, and of the professors 
also in the seats of learning in Germany, discover nothing in the Bible 
but themes for cold speculation, or, at best, the exercise of ratiocination; 
that man being regarded as the chief amongst them who can the most 
skilfully refine away the power and the manifest import of any particular 
promise, injunction, or doctrine in Holy Writ. One of the most coinmon 
and convenient shifts, when difficulties occur to their rational system, is to 
say that the portion of revelation in question is a pure allegory, and means 
nothing higher, or more inexplicable, than what Plato has delivered. In 
this way the Old Testament 1s reduced from its antique and massive di- 
mensions to a common-place epic, and the life of our Saviour is made to 
represent only a man who was the type of the perfectibility to which hv- 
man nature is destined to arrive in this world below. 

All that is grand and miraculous in sacred history is thus driven from 
us; there is nothing in the wonders wrought by the prophets which may 
not be explained, if not according to mechanical principles, at least in 
consistency with the structure of language, as framed at particular stages 
in civilization; and, even as respects the character of Christ, there is 
room for speculation until he again appear, if ever such an event is to 
occur; nay, that sooner it will be matter for reasonable doubt whether 
such a Being ever visited our earth before. It will need a second advent 
to establish the proof of the first. 

But whence cometh the Neology of Germany? And why do the 
Germans differ so much from the English in theological matters and opin- 
ions, while both equally profess Protestantism ? Now, some argue that 
it is this very profession, affected by peculiarities of position, that has open- 
ed a way, not only for every vagary of the imagination on the Continent, 
but for all the sectarianism which distracts the people of England. +e 
liberty to think for yourself, the right of exercising private judgment, the 

roclaimed dogma that every man is to interpret the Bible for himself, 
and without the lights of ecclesiastical tradition, or the aids of a syste- 
matically educated priesthood, it is maintained by many, are Lutheran 
sanctions for every error, and for the wildest dreams of skepticism. On 
the other hand, many are to be met with who argue in this way ; viz., that, 
while adinitting the extravagances of the Rationalists in Germany, and 
the lamentable divisions in theological belief which prevail in Great Bnt- 
ain and in America, yet that a reaction of the healthiest nature will be the 
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: result; and that, without chaining the human mind altogether, and pro- 


ducing far greater intellectual darkness and moral perversion than at pre- 
sent exist, no linit could be proposed to man’s religious speculations. In 
the mean while, however, it is gratifying to learn that, even in Protestant 
Germany, there has arisen a compact band of orthodox writers and preach- 
ers, who have escaped from the school of the Rationalists in which they 
were trained ; and who now turn the weapons of truth against the citadel 
of error and a foolish philosophy, with whose intricacies and arts they 
have been so intimately acquainted. We need only mention Hengsten- 
berg, Tholuck, Storr, among others, to authorize the hope that a re-awa- 
kened spirit is beginning to vivify and to warm the regions of metaphysi- 
cal questionings in the land which Martin Luther first reformed and revo- 
lutionized. 

We have said that there is a strong body of Jearned and orthodox 
divines in Germany, that is, authors, ministers and professors, who zeal- 
ously and powerfully inculcate the peculiar, the old-fashioned doctrines 
of Christianity, and who also square their lives accordingly,—some of 
them taking such high and decided ground as would earn for them the 
appellation of evangelical in this country. This term, in fact, is cordially 
and boldly assumed by a class of them ; and even some of the periodical 
publications have received the distinctive title. 

The following pages contain the spirit and the essential matter of an 
article which appeared in the “ Evangelical Church Journal,” published 
at Berlin, under the direction of Dr. Hengstenberg, written principally in 
reference to Bretschneider’s “ Letter to a Statesman,” which excited, some 
years ago, an extraordinary sensation in Germany, and has been regarded 
as the most able of the innumerable statements and vindications of mod- 
ern German Rationalism which have been called forth by the attacks 
made upon it, in thé journal we have just now particularized. In this 
“Letter,” Bretschneider takes the ground that there must be some com- 
promise between the antiquated doctrines of theology, and the results of 
modern scientific pursuits. To effect this compromise he regards as the 
office of Rationalism. “ Rationalism,” according to him, “ designs to re- 
store the interrupted harmony between theology and human sciences, and 
is the necessary product of the scientific cultivation of modern times.” He 
goes on to specily instances of disagreement between the established arti- 
cles of Christian faith and the Jatest results in the various departments of 
natural philosophy. Selecting uniformly those results which militate 
against the Bible, rather than those which agree with it, and presuming 
these results to be infallibly true (though they are often notoriously hypo- 
thetical), he arrives at this conclusion, that the doctrines of theology 
must be so modified as to agree with the progress of science, or fall into 
contempt. 

A remark here occurs to us; the agreement required, of course, must 
be constant. This would be a shifting scale of religious faith with a wit- 
ness. 

In a full refutation of Rationalism, as thus explained, it would be ne- 
cessary to show that Revelation is an independent source of knowledge. 
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and not merely co-ordinate with nature, but superior to it; so that its 
truths, instead of being liable to modification from any alleged discoveries 
in nature, are rather the standard by which the truth of the latter should 
be tested. It is, no doubt, to be presumed that Revelation and Nature, 
when rightly and fully understocd, never really clash, having the one in. 
finitely wise Being for their common author. But, in case of any appar- 
ent discrepancy, it is certainly wrong to make nature, which is the less 
precise and readable, to be the measure and interpreter of revelation, 
which is the more direct, immediate, sententious, plain, and complete ex- 
pression of everlasting truth. But the writer whose ideas we are going 
to present to our readers—deeming an answer from the quarter in which 
the Rationalists reign to be particularly deserving of attention—descends 
from his vantage-ground, on which the theologian is entitled to stand, and 
meets and conquers skepticism on its own footing and level. Saying no- 
thing of the right, which might so easily be vindicated, of at once con- 
demning as false any doctrines which conflict with the positive doctrines 
of Revelation, he shows that there are no confirmed and established re- 
sults of scientific investigation which do thus conflict with the Bible ; and 
that the highest oracles of the sciences, themselves, have pronounced in 
favor of the doctrines of Revelation, and in opposition to the hypotheses 
of an infidel philosophy. The popular way in which the answer is con- 
ceived and expressed renders it the more valuable as well as the more 
agreeable to the general reader. It opens in this strain. 

Theologians are beginning to take more notice of natural sciences. 
And it were very much to be desired that they would do this with the 
disposition of the pious naturalists of former times, who, while they loved 
the revelation of God in his works, regarded with still higher affection 
his revelation in Christ. This, however, is not the case with many of our 
modern divines ; on the contrary, they call in the natural sciences to aid 
them in the war which they have declared against the Bible. One of 
them has lately asked: “ When you consider the present state of natural 
science, and how it is advancing to a more complete knowledge of the 
world than could have been anticipated a short time ago, what think you 
is likely to be the fate, I will not say of our theology, but of our evangeli- 
cal Christianity itself?”? He then goes on to say, that to him it is plain 
that we must learn to dispense with many things which many are accus- 
tomed to consider inseparable from the essence of Christianity. 

But it is with Dr. Bretschneider, who has expressed himself far more 
definitely than the writer who puts the above question, that the Reviewer 
especially enters the field. That Rationalist mentions certain points dis- 
tinctly upon which he builds his argument. He says in his “ Letter :” 
“The experimental sciences of every kind have had a more sensible and 
disturbing action upon the old theological system, than even speculative 
paloma: Among these sciences he enumerates “ the whole know- 
edge of nature——geology, geography, ethnology, astronomy.” He then 
proceeds to mention several of the most important doctrines and facts of 
Scripture, against which these sciences have come out, either in direct or 
indirect opposition. We shall now see how Dr. Bretschneider proceeds 
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in detail, and how sprightlily he is followed by the writer in the “ Evan- 
gelical Church Journal.” 

~ First, Geology and the Bible. “ Geology,’ according to Dr. Brets- 
chneider, ‘can no longer succeed in reconciling the Mosaic account of 
the Creation, with the revolutions which our globe has experienced. It 
teaches, without inquiring how the theologian can extricate himself in this 
matter, that the earth has passed through many great epochs of forma- 
tion, of indefinite but long duration, and that the first creations upon it af- 
terwards perished.’ If the Bible speak of a flood which was universal, 
and covered all the mountains of the earth, “this is now known to be 
mathematically impossible, since we have become acquainted with the en- 
tire globe, and understand the laws by which the swelling of the sea is 
governed.” 

To begin with the last point, we wish to know who has shown, or is 
able to show, this mathematical impossibility ? A late distinguished ge- 
ologist says : “ We have attempted to penetrate as far as possible beneath 
the surface into the interior of the earth. But if we compare the depth to 
which we have actually penetrated with the real diameter of the earth, it 
will be seen that we have scarcely broken the surface, and that a scratch 
of a needle on the varnish of one of our common terrestrial globes is pro- 
portionally much deeper than the deepest perforations with which we 
have ever penetrated into the interior of the earth.” If now, at the time 
of the flood, there was not only a rain of forty days upon the earth, but all 
the “ fountains of the great deep were broken up,” is it a mathematical 
impossibility that a gush of water from the interior of this monstrous ball 
should cover the mountains, which, in comparison with the diameter of 
the earth, are exceedingly diminutive ? The production of water in the 
dropsy and other diseases would seem to be far more mathematically im- 
possible; and yet the fact is plain. Equally certain must the fact of a 
former flood, overflowing the mountains, appear to the naturalist (even 
independently of the Bible, and of the traditions of many ancient nations 
agreeing with it) when he finds millions of sea-shells upon the highest 
mountain-tops—when he knows that the avalanches in the Himmalaya 
mountains of Central Asia have brought down skeletons of horses from an 
elevation of 16,000 feet, from summits which no man, not to say beast, is 
now able to reach. And how many facts are there of a similar nature to 
these ! 

In many cases it would be better if men would not put on so much the ap- 
pearance of knowing toa very hair what is possible and what is impossible 
in the universe. Some forty years ago, when a learned man read in Livy 
that it had rained stones, or heard that in the church at Ensisheim a stone 
was shown, which, judging from its inscription, had fallen from heaven; he 
would shrug his shoulders at the honest credulity of our worthy ancestors 
in believing something mathematically impossible. But after it had re- 
peatedly rained stones in our day, the Academicians were obliged to allow 
that what they had so long regarded as mathematically impossible, had 
actually taken place, and the raining of stones was then put down as a 
fact in natural history. Many of them now assume the air of understand- 
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ing the process of the thing from the very bottom, and shrug their shoulders 
at the honest peasant who cannot understand the thing as they do, and who 
expresses modest doubts at their explanations. Thus it goes in the worl, 

Geology now, according to Bretschneider, can no longer assent to the 
Mosaic account of the creation, and professes this, unconcerned how theo- 
Jogians may proceed in the matter. The theologian, too, might take his 
stand upon the book of Genesis, unconcerned how the geologist could re- 
concile himself with this. Such, however, is not the opinion of Dr. Bret- 
schneider. He says that “ the theologian can refute the sciences, which 
depend on experience, and are independent of theological principles, ap- 
pears of itself to be impossible, and the attempt, should it be actually made, 
must be wholly fruitless.” Should there be a collision, therefore, between 
the Bible and—mark well—not Nature, but natural philosophers, Dr. 
Bretschneider would not hesitate a moment to declare himself against the 
Bible, and in favor of the infallible philosophers,—proving himself deci- 
dedly unbelieving as to the Bible, and superstitiously confident in natural 
philosophy as if it had never erred. But how often has philosophy erred, 
and how often does it still err every day !! 

The Reviewer then proceeds to consider more, particularly the alleged 
collision between Genesis and geology. But as our pages have often, and 
even only a few months ago, been laid open to the arguments which have 
by several of our countrymen been expended on this subject, we shall 
pass on to another of the Rationalists’ grounds of doubt, merely observing 
that while many of the clear results of geology are corroborative of, or 
perfectly consistent with, the Word of God, no geological facts can be 
pointed out which, in themselves, contradict the exact ascertained mean- 
ing of any passage in that sacred record. 

Astronomy and the Bible are the antagonists that are next named. 
Bretschneider says: “It was this exalted science (astronomy) which first 
made a fatal assault upon the notions of antiquity respecting heaven, earth, 
hell, resurrection, judgment and the end of the world, which still re- 
mained unaltered at the time of the Reformation.” He then puts down 
Melancthon as a man very limited in his astronomical views, because he 
called the Copernican doctrine of the motion of the earth round the sun 
foolish and visionary, “ being led to this probably,” as Bretschneider goes 
on to say, “ by recollecting the words of Joshua, Stand still, O sun, upon 
Gibeon.” 

One remark here. Every schoolmaster now teaches by hearsay, that 
the earth moves round the sun, without once thinking of giving himself or 
his scholars the trouble of comprehending the planetary motions. But 
Tycho Brahe, Riccioli, Bacon, and other great spirits, did not allow them- 
selves to dispose of this subject so easily. Bretschneider seems to suppose 
that Melancthon could have been led to his decision only by a blind adhe- 
rence to the Bible. But if a man of as much genius as Melancthon pos- 
sessed gave himself to the diligent study of the heavenly bodies, it is not 
to be wondered at if, in his best endeavors to understand the Copernican 
system, many things in it should have seemed to him, if not vgainst rea- 
son, yet above it. 
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Suppose that on the 21st of June he had beheld from his window in 


: Wittenberg the polar star exactly over the point of a neighboring spire ; 


and that on his seeing again, on the night of the 21st of December, the 


' same star, from the same window, and exactly over the same spire, his 
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Copernican colleague Rhaticus had told him, that he was now more than 
forty millions of miles distant from the place in which he was on the 21st 
of June, viz., that since that time the earth had moved on so far ;—it may 
be put to Dr. Bretschneider’s conscience, what would the rationalist theo- 
logians have decided respecting this fact of the Copernican astronomy, if 
it had been mentioned, not in an astronomical book, but in the Bible ? 
Would they not have declared it mathematically impossible? But truly 
these theologians believe science in every thing upon its mere word ; 
while in nothing do they repose trust in their rightful Lord and Master ! 
Thus they show how much readier they are to receive the Copernican 
system of faith than to understand it thoroughly enough not to be per- 
plexed by facts regarding it, which yet must be held to be truly miraculous. 

It is a remark of Pascal, that “ we must doubt in the right place, be 
decided in the right place, and submit ourselves in the nght place. One 
who does not do this understands not in what the strength of reason con- 
sists.” But these theologians doubt just in the wrong place, are decided 
in the wrong place, and in the wrong place submit their reason; and 
therefore know but little of the strength of reason, and so can be called 
Rationalists, only by the same private etymology by which ducus is de- 
rived a non lucendo. 

Let us now come to those scriptural doctrines which are said to be en- 
dangered by the Copernican astronomy. How the passage in Joshua, 
which has already been cited, might, on a superficial view, appear to be 
irreconcilable with the hypothesis of Copernicus, is very obvious; but 
how many of the things mentioned by Bretschneider are so it is impossi- 
ble to understand. To cite only a single example: “ Whereas,” he says, 
“the ancients felt the necessity of having an under world for the souls of 
the deceased, because they could neither leave them upon the surface of 
the earth, nor transport them to heaven; this necessity ceased now to be 
felt any longer. Indeed the whole notion of an under world and a hell 
was destroyed by astronomy and geology, and with it all the traditionary 
notions about the punishments of the damned. With the loss of the old 
belief about heaven and hell, the devil also, with the evil spirits, Jost his 
place as a fallen angel banished from heaven. The idea, too, of Christ’s 
descent to hell, became very troublesome to theologians, after the under 
world had been taken from them.” “It now became a question with our 
theologians, where the soul of Christ was while his body lay in the 
grave.’ This seems then to imply the thought, that Christ was only ap- 
parently dead. 

The reader will perceive that Bretschneider understands the art of 
drawing consequences. Were the premises only true, the conclusion 
would certainly be so. The premises are, that the notion of an under 
world is destroyed by astronomy and geology. But what does the pro- 
fessor of either the one science or the other know of the interior of the 
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earth? Let our readers recur to what has already been said on this point. 
and let them also inquire if the texts, Eph. 4: 9, and 1 Pet. 3: 20, can by 
easily set aside ? 

But how comes it to pass, every intelligent person will be prepared to 
ask, that these inconsistencies between the Copernican system and the 
Bible, i if they really exist, have been unobserved during nearly three cen. 
turies? The three great heroes of astronomy, Copernicus, ‘Ke pler and 
Newton were certainly Christian believers, and any thing but indifferent to 
such considerations. Newton’s firm and pious adherence to the Bible 
too well known to make it necessary for any one to dwell upon it. His 
work on Chronology is, in fact, based upon the Bible. This man, whom 
his age admired as its greatest genius, wrote a commentary on the prophe 
Daniel and the Apocalypse. Hence we may infer (a majore ad minus 
what -was the degree of his orthodoxy. 

What Kepler thought of the apparent contradictions between the bi. 
ble and the system of Copernicus, appears from the following passage: 
“ Astronomy,” he says, “unfolds the causes of natural things; it  pro- 
fessedly investigates optical illusions. The Bible, which teaches hiher 
things, makes use of the common modes of speech in order to be the more 
easily understood, speaks only in passing of natural things, according to 
their appearance, since it is upon their appearance that human langue: 
is built. And the Bible would speak in the same way even if all men had 
insight into these optical illusions. For even we astronomers do not pu- 
sue tis science with the design of altering common language ; but we 
wish to open the gates of truth without at all affecting the vulgar modes 
of speech. We say, with the common people, the planets stand siill, or g 
down ; the sun rises and sets ; it comes forth from one end of heaven, li 
a bridegroom from his chamber, and hides itself at the other end 3 td mount 
into the midst of the heavens ; these forms of speech we use with tle 
common people; meaning only that so the thing appears to us, althoug! 
it is not truly so, as all astronomers are agreed. How much less shou 
we require that the Scriptures of divine inspiration, setting aside the cou- 
mon modes of speech, should shape their words ace ording to the model oi 
the natural sciences, and by employing a dark and inappropriate phrase- 
ology about things which surpass the comprehension of those whoi | 
designs to instruct, perplex the simple people of God, and thus obstruct 
its own way towards the attainment of the far more exalted end at whici 
it aims !”” 

Thus plainly and excellently does this great astronomer answer tli 
objections which were made at his time, from the apparent inconsisten- 
cies between the Copernican system and the Bible. Stll more readil) 
does Copernicus himself dispose of those who attempted to prove such 
inconsistencies. He had so good a theological conscience in the con- 
struction of his system, that he dedicated his celebrated work, De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbium Celestium, to Pope Pau! II. In this dedication, he says, 
“ Should there, perchance, be any foolish praters, who, while they know 
nothing of mathematical matters, yet assume to pronounce judginent con- 
cerning them, and on account of some texts of Scripture which they 
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wickedly pervert to their own purposes, venture to blame and to de- 
nounce my work ;—for such persons I concern myself not at all, and des- 
ise their opinion, as stupidly impudent.” 

Copernicus, like Kepler, and afterwards Newton, was therefore firmly 
ersuaded, that the new system of the world was not opposed to the 
Bible. But the monks who condemned Galileo thought differently, and 
agreed with Dr. Bretschneider. He and the monks place the matter in 
this position : either the doctrines of the Bible, or the doctrines of Coper- 
nicus, are true; one or the other must give way. The monks, and with 
them the Pope, decided for the Bible ; Bretschneider for Copernicus, and 
against the Bible; ‘since it is obviwes,” he says, “that the sciences, 
which rest upon experience, cannot be refuted.” “ And even the Pope,” 
he again observes, “saw himself compelled, after a number of years, to 
allow the sondenned Copernican system in Rome.” Does Bretschneider 
then really think, that in allowing the Copernican system, the Pope at the 
same time pronounced as carelessly as he himself does, many of the doctrines 

the Bible erroneous, and that he assailed the Book of Joshua 2 On the con- 
trary, science rather appeals de papa male informato ad papam melius in- 
formandum—from the Pope ill-informed to the Pope to be better inform- 
ed; and the Pope is now convinced, that those who find such contradic- 
tions between the Bible and Copernicus are foolish praters, and it is on 
this account that he now allows of the Copernican system. 

We may add, that those who are desirous to learn how science or the 
laws of nature may probably be reconciled with Joshua, will find some 
striking facts and reasoning on the subject in Dr. Adam Clarke’s Bible— 

a commentator that will not be accused as bei ing flighty or ill-informed. 

“ Anthropology and the Bible.” According to Dr. Bretsckneider, 
the Natural History of the human race, founded upon the more recent dis- 
coveries made respecting the different people of the north, is the third 
enemy which Scripture has to encounter. “ Natural philosophers and 
writers of travels,” he says, “ communicated unsuspectingly the results 
of their i inquiries respec ting the human family, and the nations in all parts 
and corners of the earth. They described the difference of the races in 
form, color, and intellectual powers, and the varieties arising from the 
mixture of the races. They pointed out the great and permanent distinc- 
tions between them, showing that these differences cannot be laid to the 
account of climate or mode of support, but depend upon an original dif- 
ference of parentage. Blumenbach collected skulls from all parts of the 
world, and brought the results of his observations into a system. Into 
what perplexity was the theologian now thrown! [If it is made to 
appear that instead of one Adam for the whole human race, there is an 
Adam for the Caucasians, another for the Negroes, a third for the Ameri- 
can tribes, a fourth for the Malays, a fifth for the Mongoli, &c.; what 
can theology do with the one Adam of the Bible, with the doctrine of 
the Fall, and the guilt imputed to all men through Adam, with the whole 
doctrine of original sin as a consequence of the F all, and an infirmity de- 
rived to all men, by ordinary generation from Adam? And if these doc- 
trines were set aside, where was the necessity of the vicarious satisfaction 
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of Christ, the second Adam, in order to remove the guilt of the first) 
Where was now the ground of the condemnation of the heathen, if they 
did not descend from Adam?’ And since we are put on so good a course 
of questions by Bretschneider, may it not be asked, where,—if it is tre 
that the theologian cannot refute the sciences which depend on exper. 
ence,—where could he find any ground left, on which to construct a sys. 
tem of Christian doctrine? This must be as difficult an undertaking, as 
for a cutler to make a knife, in which nothing but the handle and blade 
were wanting. 

That the human race is divided into many species, is not derived from 
Adam, but from as many Adams as there are species, was said long ago 
by another man, with whom more lately some German and Frenc h wri 
ters have agreed. That man was Voltaire, of whose contempt for reli- 
gion Bretschneider elsewhere speaks. But how can he dare to cast a stone 
at Voltaire? Indeed, where is there so great difference between them ! 
Has not Bretschneider, as well as the other, assailed the vitals and the 
foundations of Christian doctrine,—the truth of the divine word, our only 
consolation in life and in death? The only difference that one can <lis- 
cern between the two, is that Voltiare attacks religion with wit, and 
Bretschneider without wit. | 

But Voltaire has been corrected in this matter by the great Hadler, 
who thus writes: “ Voltaire attempted to throw suspicion upon the nar- 
rative of Moses, and to make the derivation of all nations from a single 
man ridiculous. The pretext for his notion is derived from the funda- 
mental error, that the ditlerent people—the whites and the negroes — 
are distinguished from each other by as essential characteristics in their 
organization, as a palm-tree is from a pear-tree. This principle is plainly 
Jase. All men with whom we are acquainted, in the South and in the 
North, or who are every day discovered in the great sea which extends 
from Patagonia to the Cape of Good Hope, and so around to Patagonia, 
encircling the known world, have countenances, teeth, fingers, toes, 
breasts, their whole inward stractere, and all the entrails, invariably alike 
without the least distinction. We are acquainted with many sorts of 
animals between which there are vastly greater differences than are ever 
found between two men, which are yet unquestionably of the same origin.” 
Thus the great physiologist Haller. 

In this respect Cuvier, the celebrated zoologist of more recent times, 
agrees with Haller. “ Man,” he says, “ consists but of one genus.” In 
another place he says: “ Although there is only one genus of men, since 
all nations of the earth can fruitfully intermingle, yet we observe that 
different nations of the earth can have a peculiar organization, which 1s 
propagated in a hereditary w vay, and that these differences of organization 
constitute the different races.” 

Dr. Bretschneider refers us, however, on this subject, to Blumenbach. 
After saying, as quoted above, that the differences among men must not 
be laid to the account of climate or of food, but must be traced to a fun- 
damental difference in their origin, he proceeds to state: “ Blumenbach 
collected skulls from all parts of the world, and brought the results of his 
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observations into a system. Into what perplexity was the theologian 


- now thrown, if it was made to appear, that instead of one Adam,’’etc.! 
Now would not any unprejudiced reader, not familiarly acquainted with 


this subject, after perusing this passage, certainly suppose that Blumen- 


» bach affirmed in his system, that there is a difference among men, which 


cannot be laid to the account of climate, etc., but which depends upon a 


- difference in their origin,—in short, that there were many Adams ? 


What then will the reader think, when he is assured, that he may fina 
the very opposite of all this in Blumenbach’s work De Generis Humani 
Varietate. This work concludes with the following words: “It cannot 
be doubted that each and all the varieties of men, as far as they are now 
known, belong in all probability to one and the same species.”” To prove 
this is the object of the whole book,——to prove that the varieties among 
men do not result from a difference of origin, but from climate, food, ete. 
And not only in the work already named, but also in his contributions to 
natural history, has Blumenbach carried through this his characteristic 
doctrine. 

In one place he thus expresses himself: “There have been persons 
who have protested vehemently against seeing their own noble selves 
placed by the side of Negroes and Hottentots in one common genus in 
the system of nature. An idle dreamer, the celebrated philosophus per 
ignem Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombastus, could not understand how all 
the children of men should belong to one and the same genus, and there- 
fore to solve his doubts, made on paper his two Adams. It may con- 
duce to quiet the minds of many in this matter, which is a universal 
family concern, for me to name three philosophers of quite a different 
sort, who, however they may have differed on other points, still perfectly 
agreed in this; doubtless because it is an object in natural history, and 
they all were the greatest natural philosophers which the world has re- 
cently lost, viz., Haller, Linneus and Buffon. These three held that all 
true men, Europeans, negroes, etc. are mere varieties of the same 
vents.” 

Blumenbach says further: “I see not the least reason why, consider- 
ing this subject physiologically, and as a subject in natural history, I 
should have the least doubt that all the people, in all the known parts of 
the world, belong to one and the same common family. Since all the 
differences in the human race, however striking they may at first appear, 
on nearer examination run into each other by the most unobservable 
transitions and shades, no other than very arbitrary lines can be drawn 
between these varieties.” 

These quotations may suffice. But what will the reader say, what 
can he think, when he finds a Protestant divine proceed as Bretschneider 
has now been shown to do; in the first place setting aside the creeds of 
the church to which he pretends to belong, and maintaining that “ the 
divine doctrine of the Holy Scriptures” ought to take the precedence with 
every one over the Augsburg Confession, which is merely the word of 
man; and then turning himself about, and representing this same word of 
God as full of falsehoods ; and, for proof of this representation, resorting 
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frivolously to futile and baseless arguments, from sciences to which he 
has never seriously attended ; nay, acting so unfaithfully as to misrepre. 
sent his alleged authorities ? 

The Berlin Reviewer proceeds next to consider the province and 
lights of Natural Religion, which the Rationalists regard as all-sufficien; 
for the direction and interests of immortal man. He commences with this 
invocation : “ May the Lord be with us, for it will soon be midnigh; 
around us.” This, he says, we must be ready to say, when we consier 
the various efforts which are made to disturb the faith of Christians jy 
the Bible, and point them only to the revelation of God in nature. Pas. 
cal, he continues, who was a man equally great as a natural philosopher 
and a theologian, clearly shows, with thorough knowlec Ige of himself and 
of nature, where this would end. “ When I see,” he says, “ the blindness 
and misery of men, and the striking contradictions which we observe in 
our own nature ; when I see the whole creation silent, and man withou 
light, left to himself, and, as it were, lost in a corner of the universe, 
without knowing who placed him there, for what object he is there, or 
what will become of him at death, I am seized with horror, like a man 
who had been carried while asleep to a waste and desolate island. Ani 
then I can only wonder why we do not fall into despair at so miserable a 
condition. I look around me on every side, and see everywhere only 
darkness. Nature affords me nothing that does not fill me with doubt 
and disquiet. Did | see absolutely nothing to point me to God, I would 
determine on entire infidelity. Could I find everywhere the traces of the 
Creator, | would rest in the peace of faith; but since I see too much to 
deny, and too little to be certain, I am in a most deplorable state.’ 

In another passage he says: “It is in vain to attempt to convert the 
wicked by pointing to the works of God, to the course of the moon, of 
the planets, &c. The creation preaches the Creator to those only who 
already have a lively faith in their hearts.” Compare with this the ac- 
cordant sentiment of the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans; how, 
according to Paul, the foolish, darkened heart of the heathen turned from 
the worship of God to the worship of the creature, and how the most 
shameful vices went hand in hand with this idolatry. How is it possibl 
that so many divines, in the very face of historical facts, should undertake 
to preach God and virtue to men, without any reference to Christ! 

Among those who thus dream is Dr. Bretschneider, when he speaks o/ 
Astronomy as follows : “ This sublime science, which enlarges our concep- 
tions of immortality by views so inspiring, and which, by opening a view 
of innumerable worlds, offers the surest pledges of our spiritual life be- 
yond the grave.” Pledges! what if we had no other pledges of immor- 
tality! “In view of the stars, could I, poor man, bound to the earth, 
and struck with horror at mouldering corpses, build hopes or rather 
claims for immortality? This would be enthusiasm indeed !” 

Instead of this astronomical phantasy about immortality, which resem- 
bles some sentimental sermons for which Germany is noted, let the reader 
refer to the language of that horrible feeling, to which every contempla- 
tion of nature, so far as it is just, must lead the man who turns away from 
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the Redeemer. “ There has,” writes Werther, “as it were, a curtain 
drawn itself round my soul. And the theatre of a boundless life has 
changed before me into the abyss of an ever open grave. Canst thou say 
that any thing is, since every thing passes away :—since every thing rolls 
along with the speed of a tempest, and seldom outlasts the whole power 
of its being—hurried along by the stream, whelmed beneath the waves, 
or dashed against the rocks !—since there is no moment which does not 
waste thee and thine around thee! * * * My heart is undermined by that 
consuming power, which lies concealed in universal nature, which has 
formed nothing that does not destroy what is nearest to it, and itself. 
Thus disquieted, I reel along,— the heavens and earth, and their moving 
powers around me: I see nothing but a monster, ever devouring, and 
ever again reproducing !” 

Thus does death sport with all these heathen phantasies of immortali- 
ty, and shows his fearful power, which destroys the tender grass of the 
spring and the new-born infant alike, it may be sooner or later, but yet 
inevitably. 

Before the Reviewer closes his spirited, and, at times, h’s impressive 
castigation of Bretschneider, he takes a rapid view of Natural Science in 
Alliance with Theology, and as certain great spirits have regarded them 
in connection, the one with the other department, but each preserving its 
own proper limits. He says: “I have had so much to do with the abuse 
of natural science, that the reader may at length begin to think that I see 
in science only an enemy of Christian theology. But no one can be more 
thoroughly opposed to such a view than | am,—a view which would stand 
in direct contradiction to the Bible itself. The Psalmist says: ‘O Lord, 
how great are thy works, thy thoughts are very deep. A brutish man 
knoweth not, neither doth a fool understand this!?” The writer then 
goes on to remark that the abuse of which he speaks,—the overturning 
of the boundary-stone between its province and that of Christian theolc- 
gy,—makes it necessary to mark their respective departments very accu- 
rately. This has already been done by Bacon, who says: “ We must 
not presume by the contemplation of nature to attain to the mysteries of 
God.” “If any man shall think, by view and inquiry into these sensible 
and material things, to attain that light, whereby he may reveal unto 
himself the nature or will of God, then indeed is he spoiled by vain phi- 
losophy. * * * And it is true, that it hath proceeded that divers great, 
learned men have been heretical, whilst they have sought to fly up to the 
secrets of the Deity, by the waxen wings of the senses.”—* Let men 
endeavor an endless progress or proficience both in divinity and philoso- 
phy, * * * only let them beware, that they do not unwisely mingle or 
confound these learnings together.’ In the introduction to his “ Novum 
Organum,” Bacon offersthe following prayer: “ This also we humbly and 
earnestly beg, that human things may not prejudice such as are divine; 
neither that, from the unlocking of the gates of sense, and the kindling of 
a greater natural light, any thing of incredulity or intellectual night may 
arise in our minds toward divine wysteries. But rather that, by our mind 
thorovghly cleansed and purged from fancy and vanities, and yet subject 
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and perfectly given up to the divine oracles, there may be given unto faith 
the things that are faith’s.” 

Beautifully and affectingly is the relation between natural science and 
the Christian revelation brought to our view in a prayer with which the 
great Kepler concludes one of his astronomical works: “ It remains 
only,” he says, “ that I should_now lift up to heaven my eyes and hands 
from the table of my pursuits, and humbly and devoutly supplicate the 
Father of lights. O Thou, who by the light of Nature dost enkindle in 
us a desire after the light of grace, that by this Thou mayest translate us 
into the light of glory,—I give thee thanks, O Lord and Creator, that thou 
hast gladdened me by thy creation, when | was enraptured by the work o} 
thy hands. Behold! I have here completed a work of my calling, with as 
much of intellectual strength as Thou hast granted me. I have declared 
the praise of thy works to the men, who will read the evidence of it, so 
far as my finite spirit could compr chend them, in their infinity. My mind 
endeavored its utmost to reach the truth by philosophy ; but if any thing 
unworthy of Thee has been taught by me—a worm born and nourished in 
sin —do Thou teach me that I may correct it. Have I been seduced into 
presumption by the admirable beauty of thy works, or have I sought my 
own glory among men, in the construction of a work designed for thine 
honor ? O then graciously and mercifully forgive me; and finally grant 
me this favor, that this work may never be injurious, but may conduce 
to thy glory, and the good of souls.” 

Who now can imagine that this was a sort of bigotry and forced hu- 
mility, in these great and commanding spirits, or a blind submission to the 
sacred oracles? It is truly a genuine humility, which belongs to every 
thorough and honest student of nature, and which his knowledge, so far 
from destroying, rather increases. The famous English philosopher, Ro- 
bert Boyle, expresses himself somewhere to the following effect : “ What 
inclines the experimental philosopher to embrace Christianity i is this, that 
being constantly employed in endeavoring to give clear and satisfactory 
explanations of natural phenomena, and finding how impossible it is to do 
so, this constant experience produces in his mind a great and unfeigned 
modesty. In the exercise of this virtue, he is not only inclined to desire 
and receive more particular information respecting things which appear to 
him dark and concealed, but he is also disinclined to make his simple and 
abstract reason the authentic standard of truth. And although the pre- 
tended philosopher imagines that he understands every thing, and that 
nothing can be true which does not agree with his philosophy; yet the 
intelligent and experienced student of nature, who knows how many diff- 
culties, even in material things, remain unsolved, by al] the boasted explan- 
ations that have been given of them, will never flatter himself with the 
idea that his knowledge of supernatural things is complete. And this state 
of mind is perfectly proper for the student of revealed religion. Familiar 
converse with the works of God enables the experienced observer to see 
that many things are possible and true which he believed to be false and 
impossible, so long as he relied simply on his imperfectly instructed rea- 
son,’ 
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«] will not deny,” says Claudius, “ that I have great joy in this Ro- 
bert Boyle, this Francis Bacon, this Isaac Newton ; not so much on account 
of religion, which, of course, can neither gain nor lose by learned men, be 
they great or small. But it gives me joy when such a diligent and inde- 
fatigable philosopher as Bacon, who had grown old in the study of nature, 
and who knew by his own observation more respecting it than almost any 
other person ;—when such a bird of Jupiter, with keen and piercing eye, 
as Newton was, who drew the plan and laid the ground (more admired 
than used by his successors) for a new and truly great philosophy, and 
was one of the first, if not the very first mathematician in Europe ;—I say, 
when we see such men, with all their knowledge, not esteeming themselves 
wise, and after they have penetrated more deeply than others into the myste- 
ries of nature, standing around the altar and the greater mysteries of God 
with docility, holding their hats in their hands, as it becomes them to do ;— 
when we see this, we rejoice, and begin to feel more kindly towards learn- 
ing, which can allow its friends and adherents to become really more 
knowing, without, at the same time, taking away their better reason, and 
making them fools and despisers of religion, After seeing these men, in 
this attitude, it produces a strange effect to see the dight troops on the 
other side, passing by the altar, keeping their hats upon their heads, and 
turning up their noses contemptuously at its mysteries.” 

It would be well if our Rationalists were to take to heart the plain, 
humble confessions of the excellent Boyle, who found out by his own ex- 
perience the manner and the /imits of natural science! In these confes- 
sions of humility regarding revelation, Bacon, Newton, Kepler, Pascal, 
Haller, and others have agreed, as we have seen. 

But the light troops, of whom Claudius speaks, understand not, in their 
blindness and pride, those difficult questions of the Lord in the book of 
Job: “ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge ? 
Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will demand of thee, and answer 
thou me. Where wast thou when | laid the foundation of the earth ? De- 
clare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid the measures thereof, if 
thou knowest ? or who hath stretched the line upon it ?- When the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? Hast 
thou commanded the morning since thy days ?”’ &c. 

The Berlin Reviewer concludes in this fashion. Happy would it be 
if the Rationalist theologians would humble themselves, and confess with 
Job: “ L have uttered that which I understood not,—things too wonderful 
for me, which I knew not.” 

It will by this time be seen by our readers, from the exposure thus 
sprightlily conducted, that dexterity and want of honesty, rather than ar- 
gument, characterize the method and the conclusions of the Rationalists. 
They assume and deny by turns. A fact in nature, on the one hand, is 
made use of for the sake of founding a sweeping hypothesis; but if, on 
the other hand, it points significantly towards sustaining the doctrines of 
Scripture, it is either passed over aitogether, or shorn of its meaning. 
Demonstration is uniformly discovered throughout the system of these 
reasoners, while mere exceptions are allowed to the believers in Reve- 
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lation. In short, hypotheses of a shifting and sliding character is thei: 
way ; theirs is a system of hypotheses altogether; and the result is an 
unsubstantial, chilling and lifeless creed. The Books of Moses are regard. 
ed by them only as a very old legend,—a mythus; or are studied as any 
other ancient manuscript scroll would be, as a curiosity, or at best for the 
Hebrew they contain, and the lights they shed on the manners of an 























Eastern primitive people. And when they come to the New Testa. I 
ment, most of them, by mystical interpretation, sly insinuation, and poorly . 
concealed contempt of all that is miraculous, show their disbelief in the F 
testimony of the Evangelists, and their denial of our Lord’s Divine nature, : 
To be sure, it frequently requires the utmost patience to discover what is 7 
intended in their writings, so involved and obscure is their meaning, even ' 
when any thing can be supposed to be distinctly conceived by themselves, 
Strauss, in his “ Life of Jesus,” however, cannot be accused with justice 
in this way; for he speaks out, his purpose is intelligible, his inferences 
unconcealed. He shows and tells how he would cut and carve the Books : 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,—what ought to be their form, and the 

import of remarkable passages in them; and that after all there is nothing ! 


so extraordinary in the whole history as to evade or exceed the expla. 
nation which the human mind can readi ily bring to the task. Nothing 
better than utter skepticism therefore is the consequence; or, what we 
have been accustomed to call in England by the terms, Infidelity or 
Deism. 

Indeed, although the Rationalism of Germany presents some original 
features and national characteristics, it has its foundation and its origin 
in that common dislike to spiritual truth which is natural to the pride of 
man, andespecially to the disciples of a philosophy that pretends to fathom 
and grasp all truth. We have near the beginning of our paper noticed 
the opinion which many entertain, and which is gaining ground at a 
rapid rate in this country, viz., that the boastings and perversities of 

hilosophy have been countenanced by certain Protestant dogmas; that, 
in short, the war of metaphysics and of religious sectarianism 1s but Pro- 
testantism run to seed; or, as others have thought, the principles of the 
Reformation misunderstood. “ The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible,” which isthe Shibboleth of Protestants, it is said, are utter- 
ances or proclamations that are too unguarded ; allowing every man to 
become his own legislator, and opening the gates to ignorance, pre- 
sumption, and monstrous errors. In Germany, at least, another and ul- 
terior result has been the annihilation of religious reality to a woful 
extent. 

And what has been the issue amongst ourselves, even although the 
Anglican Church acknowledges the necessity for the interpretations of 
its accredited servants, and inculcates the sanctity of ecclesiastical tradition, 
—amon z+t ourselves, where, whatever be the diversity of creeds, it cannot 
be said that there is any want of heat in them, or of fervor in maintain- 
ing the several voices in the Babylonish uproar? Why, disputations and 
all the vagaries of adventurous thought which the unbridled license given 
to private « opinion engendered ; the Scriptures being declared by the Re- 
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thei | formers capable of private interpretation. Along with this gladly re- 
a _ ceived indulgence there naturally arose a cry for toleration, which how- 
* any eve? fit and needful in theory, was found too often in reality to beget 
" md ' mere indifferentism ; just as liberality became licentiousness. 

' It has been observed that German Rationalism is nothing more than 
o a English Infidelity and Socinianism, with some distinctive colors. Would 
i > it not be a remarkable as well as a most desirable sequence,—if a religious 
nthe and ecclesiastical reform should erelong take place in this country,—did 
iter the Continental Protestants become affected by the example, and a return 
sat should not only be made by the men of mind and learning among them to 
ire an obedience such as distinguished the wisdom of the past, and before 
lin accidental errors gathered round these sacred institutions, but when unity 

«. [eof spirit and uniformity of worship should characterize the nations ? There 
sce Re is certainly at this moment to be traced in England a moral and religious 


cae ' movement ofno mean strength. What its issues may be we cannot tell ; 
Ith - but there is reason to hope that it will not be lifelessness. Perhaps it 
"© Me may be constructiveness or conservation of all that is most to be valued 
hing It is understood that the German orthodox divines bend 


la - inthe church. 
p’a- an anxious eye towards England. But for England the compact band of 


| hd ite . . . . 
"S$ [them to whom allusion was before made might have despaired ; at any 


We rate they would have found their hands comparatively weak, and the 
Oo hopes of a revival thrown far into the future. To friendly combination, 
) . . . . 5 

nal E24 Teciprocity of efforts, and to a generous rivalsh'p in all that ennobles 
oy | man, whether the spoils of sober science or the higher yet kindred lights 
5 f of revealed truth, we must look for the regeneration of Europe and the 
P health and efficacy of the church at home and abroad, its unity and its 
0 

a beauteous harmony. 
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In taking a comprehensive view of the literature of Europe, the Slavi 
present themselves as deserving a particular notice. This is partly ow- 
of ing to the interest which has invested their history from the earliest 

times, but still more to the influence they have hitherto exerted, and are 

_ destined still to exert on the progressive advancement of Europe and the 

. [~~ world. With a population of nearly sixty millions, covering an immense 

l _ territory, become, in one of their branches, a great and growing political 

, [| Power, every thing which illustrates their civilization and their literature 

_ must be interesting and instructive. It is with pleasure therefore that 
_ we avail ourselves of the learning and research of the present article. 
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A friend and countryman of the writer has favored us with the following 
sketch of his life. He was the son of a Polish nobleman in the province 
of Lithuania. After finishing his preparatory studies at a distriet schoo), 
he was sent to the University of Wilna, where he completed his course 
of study, and received the degree of «Magister utriusque Juris. At the 
end of two years and a half the revolution broke out ; when, with some 
of his fellow-students, he collected and armed at their own expense sey. 
eral hundred men, of whom he became the Jeader. He was actively en. 
gaged in the revolution during its continuance, having been a member of 
the provisory government ; after its failure he went with the greater par, 
of the army into Prussia, and from thence into France. From France 
he proceded to Belgium, where, in 1837 and 1838, he established and 
conducted a periodical in Polish devoted to literature and agriculture; 
he also published several other works. But unhappily, through the de. 
falcation of his Leipsic publisher, his literary projects failed. After 
spending a short time in London he was advised to repair to this coun- 
try as offering a better field for his talents and attainments. He resides 
at present in Virginia, engaged in the business of instruction. 

The present article will be followed by one on Polish, and another 
on Russian literature. The manuscript was sent to us in French, and 
the translation has been made by a friend of the writer.—Jr. Ep. 


In a general view, the Slavonic race may be conveniently divided into 
two sections,—the Western and the Eastern. The Western Slavi received 
the doctrines of Christianity,—between 700 and 990,—from the West, and 
with them the germs of the development then in progress in Italy, France 
and England. The Eastern Slavi embraced the schism of Phocius— 
about 900,—and could not escape the retrograde influence of the dissolu- 
tion and decrepitude under which the capital of Constantine was sinking. 
The former made themselves the champions of Western European cultiva- 
tion ; and, becoming co-operators in the work of advancement, were con- 
stantly animated by the new principles infused into them by their teach- 
ers. The latter, having no vital activity of their own, and bending un- 
der a prolonged usurpation that deprived them of their ancient liberties, 
submitted to the will of those who sought to envelope their minds in the 
chains of absolutism and slavery. 

Before the Bohemians and Poles became the head of the Western Slav: 
there existed a Slavic power that presided over the whole race. This 
was Great Moravia,—a warlike state, which, when Christianity first dawn- 
ed on these regions, gleamed with meteor-like brilliancy ; but on the 
death of Zwentibold (Swatopulk), its glory and grandeur were buried in 
the grave of that extraordinary man. Many details are preserved relative 
to this ancient kingdom ; but a number of links are wanting to complete 
the chain of its history, and the greater part does not fall within our plan. 
It should be remarked, however, that under the protection of this kingdom 
Cyril and Methodius propagated the doctrines of the Christian religion 
among the Slavi south of the Carpathian mountains ; and that soon after 
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the fall of this power, the Slavonic alphabet, constructed by Cyril on the 
model of the Greek, gave place to the Latin characters ;—a result of the 
hostility entertained against every trace of the inseparable fraternity for- 
merly existing between two churches whose antagonism was now at its 
height. 

The Eastern Slavi had another disadvantage to struggle against,—the 
minute and long-continued subdivision of their territory. Ruthenia, or 
ancient Russia,* had no less than sixty-five dukes at one time. This ruin- 
ous parcelling out of the country among so many petty chieftains had its 
origin in the family discords, that prevailed among the descendants of 
Wladimir the Great in 1015; the system was perversely revived under 
the desolating sway of the Tartars from 1223 to 1480; and was main- 
tained by the selfish policy of the ambitious family of Suzdal, until it was 
finally terminated by the usurping spirit of the Czars of Moscow in 1550. 
In those unquiet times neither states nor individuals were gifted with ex- 
tended or exalted views; every thing was made to depend on the incon- 
stant fortune of war or personal combat. Beyond mutual incursions and 
ephemeral usurpations, they were guided by no general ideas and anima- 
ted by no grand conceptions. At length in the 17th century the determi- 
nation to become wholly European suggested to Peter L. the design of 
laying the foundation of a great Slavic power. Local circumstances pre- 
served the Russians from complete annihilation, although destitute of any 
inherent principle of vitality ; and the same causes aided Peter I. in gain- 
ing an ascendency over all the Eastern Slavi, as well in Ruthenia as in 
Turkey itself. Since the advent of that great though eccentric man, the 
gigantic march of Russia has carried along with it, either in agreement 
with or in opposition to their wishes, the interests of the whole Slavic 
race. 

The numerous smaller and less important Slavic tribes, which are 
situated more to the west of Europe, were exposed to a continual and 
vexatious contact with the Teutonic race, which resulted in putting all 
their characteristic qualities in abeyance. This was perhaps one of the 
most powerful reasons that caused them to follow in the wake of the Bo- 
hemians and Poles; and it was only the want of an active spirit of na- 
tional independence that suffered them at last to become absorbed in the 
Germanic races; for all that remains of them at the present day is a 
vague and valueless tradition; and nothing now bears witness to the for- 
mer existence of a Slavic race in Mecklenberg, Pomerania, in several dis- 
tricts of Lower Silesia, &c. &c., except a few mutilated proper names. 
On the other hand, the still less considerable tribes of the East, those 
which still inhabit Albania (the Arnauts), the south of the Carpathians 
(the Slowaks), Dalmatia, Servia, and Carnolia (the Kraincy), &c. &c., 


* Rossja is not precisely the same as Rus, although founded on the ruins of 
the latter. In the west of Europe no distinction is made, and the same name, 
Russia, is given both to the modern Rossja and the ancient Avs, or Russja. Still 
they should be considered separately ; accordingly we shall use the word Ru- 
thenia to designate Rus or Russja ancient or modern, as distinguished from 
Russia, or Rossja, the autocratic empire founded on the Czarate of Moscow. 
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becoming the sport of the caprice of their Mohammedan conquerors, 
and suffering from divisions and persecutions, lost all patriotic virtue, and 
served to augment by the aid of their desperate valor the strength of their 
oppressors ; and now they can descry no other means of safety than the 
hand stretched out to them by their powerful co-religionists. 

Two opposite tendencies characterize the two great sections of the 
Slavi. The Bohemians and Poles were accustomed from very remote 
times to choose their own rulers. The Czars of Ruthenia, on the con- 
trary, succeeded in destroying every vestige of the influence of the states 
of the realm, which they contrived to centre solely in their own persons. 
The Bohemians, who were most completely subjected to the influence of 
the Teutonic principle, became the appanage of a power whose origin 
and language are German. Poland, less immediately exposed to this prin- 
ciple, formed herself earlier than the Russias into a political power, but 
she was exhausted by wars and invasions and the force of the opposing 
principles by which she was environed. Her fall, however, remained to 
be effected by a triple alliance of a character too extraordinary not to de- 
serve a passing notice. 

The alliance in question was that of the Holy Empire, the King of 
Prussia and the Empress Catherine. The Holy Empire, by the invasion 
of Poland, paid the debt which two consecutive centuries had laid upon 
its gratitude ;—in the 16th and 17th centuries Poland, under Sigismund 
Vasa and John Sobieski, saved Austria from impending destruction. As 
to the King of Prussia, he longed to add certain flourishes to his royal 
title which were wanting so long as his suzerain mistress was in existence ; 
furthermore he only lent himself to the scheme after having given his 
royal word of honor* to succor Poland against all aggression. Russia 
had nothing but windows looking out on the West; she must have doors 
likewise, by which to enter and mingle in the affairs of Europe.t 

Russia now fills Europe with alarm, resembling a mighty neighboring 
sea ; at what point it may break forth and desolate the nations, none can 
tell. Bohemia bends under foreign domination, though retaining her an- 
cient political forms; at the same time she is doing all in her power to 
recall strongly to mind her ancient Slavic origin. Poland presents a pic- 
ture that can be compared to nothing but the devastation produced by the 
ravages of a volcano; her destiny must be decided by the future, and to 
that we shall henceforth leave the political fate of the Slavi. 


The Bohemians established themselves on the outskirts of the Slavi, 
on the confines of Germany. Their physiognomy is agreeable. Although 
the women have acquired something of the German delicacy of constitu- 


* The king of Prussia replied to the Polish patriots who applied to him in 
this conjuncture : “ While I live you may reckon upon me; I give you my royal 
word of honor, that on the slightest attempt upon your nationality, | will come 
to your rescue.” False and hollow protestations, and worthy ol the disciple of 
Machiavelli by whom they were made! 

1 How artfully were the terms doors and windows employed in these timee 
to justify the occupation of the coast of the Baltic and of a part of Poland. 
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tion, which causes the bloom of youth soon to fade; they have better 
shapes and more expressive countenances than their Teutonic neighbors, 
and are also more lively and less sentimental. The men are strong, but 
not robust; they are well made, tolerably tall, and are still fond of sea- 
soning their conversation with those rich extracts of lively fancy and pro- 
found observation called proverbs. Yet the staid disposition of their 
neighbors has communicated to them a certain degree of coldness which 
distinguishes the Bohemians from the other Slavi. Their speech is agree- 
able and harmonious, and only the ear of their Slavonic brethren can 
detect in it somewhat of a German accent. On the other hand, their 
language is admirably adapted to the purposes of song, which never 
ceases in this land of the muses. No village, no hamlet even is without its 
instrument and its bard. The art seems innate in the people ; and it has been 
assiduously cultivated and brought to a high degree of perfection among 
them :—witness the names of Mozart’s master Gluck, Siedlaczek, ete. 

The Bohemians are hospitable, like al! the rest of the Slavi; for, although 
they exhibit more of reserve and mistrust in the reception of their guests, 
they are no less cordial after a few days have worn off the coldness of a first 
introduction. Though of a less lively temperament than the Poles, their 
disposition is more frank than that of the Muscovites; and although they 
make less of Asiatic display, they understand better the art of putting their 
guest at his ease. Family ties are more contracted than among their 
brethren be yond the Warta ; but the reciprocal duties of relatives are not 
less strictly “observed by them. Parents, among the Bohemians, as among 
the Slavi in general, are objects of the most tender veneration and regard ; 
beyond the Dnieper this veneration bears the impress of servility, while 
everywhere to the west it partakes more of sentiment. W hen parents 
are bending under age or infirmity, or are worn down by labor, and when 
the management of aflairs is voluntarily resigned by them to the hands of 
their eldest children, they form a rallying point for all the young cousins 
in the neighborhood, inte have the direction and control of all family festi- 
vals and solemnities. On the holidays the people assemble at the dwellings 
of these family ~aa and enjoy the gayeties of the dance and feast. 
The curate, and the lord of the manor or of the village, especially when 
the latter is a humane and equitable man, hold the second place in the 
domestic relations among all the Slavi. There is no entertainment or 
solemnity, no ceremony, joyous or sad, in which the curate and squire have 
not their part. And when to these her editary feelings of attachment, are 
superadded those of gratitude for benevolent conduct, the position of a 
Slavonic seigneur, on a village gala day, is indeed ‘worthy of envy ; 
sreeted as he is on all hands by the gentle tears, smiling faces, and j joyous 
voices that testify their he artfelt respect and love. 

The costume of the Bohemians no longer offers any peculiar charac- 
teristics, although the other Slavi have preserved their national dress.* 








* The Slavi are extremely fond of gay colors, but do not like to mix them; 
they understand well however the art of mingling them with colors of a mete 
sober hue. as, for instance, blue with scarlet or crimson, white with amaranth, 
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The observant eye, however, can still discern the vestiges of the ancient 
Slavic costume in the close fitting cut of their vestments, the folds in the 
skirts, the laces and tresses, the ribands of red, blue, yellow, scarlet, &c., 
which play so conspicuous a part in the toilet of the Bohemian women. The 
German jackets and the capotes of the Bauers, or German peasantry, are 
nevertheless more general here. Fire-arms are preferred to all other 
weapons ; consequently one sees here none of those Damascene sabres so 
carefully preserved as heir-looms by the Poles. The national songs and 
dances have undergone the greatest transformation among the Bohemians. 
Perhaps the German waltz music, which is here so prevalent, introduced 
the exclusive taste for that singular whirl of the Germans,—a people in 
other respects so grave. The couples no longer mingle in Bohemian 
dances, as the measure of these tunes is not adapted to the rhythm of the 
Slavic languages. This discrepancy will appear still greater if we con- 
sider that the Bohemian songs preserve their national character unimpair- 
ed, and form the repository of their ancient traditions, and of the popular 
aspirations and feelings.* 

Probity, a strict regard to economy, a slight shade of mistrust, and a 
certain sensitiveness of feeling, form the distinguishing traits of the Bohe- 
mian character. They are very attentive to the duties of religion; and 
the emulation between the different sects, several of which had their ori- 
gin in this country, has given rise to a zealous rivalry in the practice of 
worship. On Sunday morning the several churches are filled with their 
respective congregations. Those of the same persuasion assemble with 
their families towards evening for the purpose of amusement, and conclude 
the day with a game ora dance. In the mountainous districts, supersti- 
tions of various kinds are much more prevalent. Is it that the sombre 
ravines and caverns with which they abound, and the loud and long 
reverberating echoes which the slightest noise awakens, have a tendency 
to nourish feelings of this kind ? 

The villages in Bohemia are better built than in Poland; the towns 
also are more numerous and handsomer, and the cities have a greater air 
of antiquity, and are better aid out. But, besides that Bohemia has long 
enjoyed the blessings of peace, her fields have never been trampled by 
contending Tatars, Turks, Swedes, and Muscovites. Bohemia has cer- 
tainly witnessed terrible and desolating wars,—as an instance it will suf- 
fice to mention the famous thirty years’ war,—but she has never been 
compelled to build her cities so as to be always ready to ward off an in- 
vasion of Tatar hordes; she has never been forced to pay such tributes 


rose color with sky-blue, ete. The costume of the western i peasantry is exceed- 
ingly picturesque ; the short capotes of the men and the long tresses of the 
women produce a very pleasing eflect. The Russian dress is longer, more 
sober, and more Oriental. 

* In Poland, especially in the neighborhood of the Carpathian mountains, and 
also in Southern Russia, the dances are regularly accompanied by singing. 
Their instruments are the maryna (violoncello), the skrzypka or skrypka (violin), 
the duda (bagpipe) and the teorban and balabayka (instruments of the lute 
genus ). 
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of her population and wealth as were lost by Poland in the combats and 

invasions of the Tatars alone. Under the reign of John Casimir (from 
1648 to 1669), when the force of the Tatars was already diminished, 
they carried off not less than 1,214,000 prisoners of all ages and both 
sexes. Ninety- four Tatar invasions have passed over and desolated the 

Polish soil since the year 1224. Behind the holocaust of ten millions of 

Polanders, Europe pressed onward in the path of civilization. In the 

steppes and savannahs too are to be sought the traces of her ancient towns 

and villages. The cities of Poland have either disappeared or have 

changed their sites. What do we meet with to break the monotony of 

the vast sea of heath that stretches beyond the Dniester and Dnieper, ex- 

cept the enormous mounds that rise in pairs from Leopol (Lemberg) to 

Perekop (the isthmus of Chersonesus),in one of which moulder the bones 

of the invaders of the soil, and in the other, as if still keeping watch over 

them, repose the remains of its brave defenders! The regiments of jani- 

zaries, So bold and terrible, were formed of Christian youth reared in the 

tenets of Mohammed, and probably the greater part consisted of children 

carried off from Poland. 

The Poles, having been always exposed to the danger of external at- 
tacks, have had no opportunity to acquire a taste for handsome furniture 
and fine dwellings ; though their characteristic tendency is to imitate the 
Italian style of living. The appearance of their houses always promises less 
of convenience and comfort than they actually contain; the scanty furniture 
seems hardly capable of supplying the wants of the guests ; but the hearty 
good-will of the host knows how to make up for all deficiencies. The 
best proof of this is the fact, that of all the travellers who have written on 
Poland, those only find fault with it who have merely run over the 
country, or have travelled under government protection. The horses 
and arms of the Poles are superb: for in hunting the wolf and the 
boar they care not to risk themselves on a miserable hack ; and a good 
sabre is needed to ward off the blow of a Turkish yataghan, or to wrest a 
Spahi’s kindgral from his hand. Jewels are the favorite ornament of Po- 
lish females: still they have too much good taste to overload their per- 
sons with borrowed lustre, but only use them like a skilful painter, to set 
off the charms which nature has lavished on all classes. Under a thatch- 
ed roof, in a dwelling built of wood that may be easily fired on the slight- 
est alarm, the Poles have always been gay, hospitable, and void of care. 
They love to talk of politics, battles, hunting exploits, and love adven- 
tures; are gallant to the ladies, strict with their children, and take 
great delight in dancing and singing. They venerate almost to idolatry 
the great seigneurs that live among them ; and they envy not their riches, 
although fond of practising liberality to an excess. They are good hus- 
bands and stanch friends, lively and quick tempered, but easily appeas- 
ed by the entreaties of their wives, who—distinguished as they are for 
their patriotic devotion, their sprightly manners, ‘and personal charms— 
have attracted to themselves the especial attention of all travellers. 
Their continual contact with the society of their husbands and fathers 
has co-operated with other causes to render them altogether different in 
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character from the women of the eastern Slavi. In general the Poles of 


all classes are haters of bigotry, although zealous in discharging the duties 
of religion. They are fond of literature, and it is easy to meet with small 
collections of books,—large ones they have never become accustomed to, 
from the frequent invasions to which the country has been subjected. 
For the advancement of knowledge and for the support of the public in- 
stitutions of learning, they have always been ready to sacrifice much, and 
that too without encouragement ; and they are eager to present to them 
any interesting curiosity they may find, or otherwise become possessed of. 
The proof of their earnestness in the cause is shown in their munificent en- 
dowment of the universities of Cracow, Wilna, etc.* The Poles are fond of 
the national dance music; but theatres have succeeded among them only 
in the large cities. In painting, during the last century, they count only 
two great masters, Czechowicz and Smuglewicz ; Stachowski, Gtowacki, 
Wankowicz, M’lle Rose Parczewska, Orlowski, &c., pertain to our own 
times, and commence a very important series. The two brothers Olesz- 
ezynski have raised themselves by their dexterous use of the burin toa level 
with the first masters in the art of engraving. 
The anniversary of a birth, baptism, or marriage in the family ; the 
return of a relation or friend from a long journey; or the arrival of a 
nobleman, dignitary, or stranger, are seasons celebrated by festivities and 
evening parties. At table the health of the person to whom the enter- 
tainment is given is drunk by all; then follow toasts to the ladies—in 
former times to the king, to the guests, to the oldest individual present, 
and invariably to the master and mistress of the house and to their consola- 
tion (meaning the children). On such occasions is produced an ancient 
family beaker (boca/), as was the custom with the chieftains of the Scot- 
tish clans, ornamented with the medals of the reigns it has survived, with 
the rings of the couples who have been féfed there, the arms of the fami- 
ly and their relations, ete. Or else a glass without a foot is produced to 
be passed round the company :—as it cannot be set down, and politeness 
would not suffer one to hand it to his neighbor without having first emp- 
tied it, and as moreover it is usually of pretty large capacity, it isa means of 
speedily putting the guests in a lively humor.t The Polish ladies them- 
selves drink no liquor or wine of any kind. The Poles and Russians, 





* The University of Cracow, before Austria and Prussia confiscated its pos- 
sessions, had an se? Rec of several millions, sufficient to pay all the profess- 
ors and other persons engaged, and to support several poor scholars. The 
University of Wilna had still under the Russian government a yearly revenue of 
300,000 silver rubles. The academy of Leopol had funds of its own. The 
Academy of Zamosé was completely endowed by its founder John Zamoyski. 
The Lyceum of Krzemienieé, founded of late years by the exertions of Czacki, 
was also richly endowed. In addition to these principal seats of learning there 
were over 3,000 schools perfectly well appointed, and provided with from four to 
fifteen professors each for the different departments of study, in none of which 
the scholar was required to pay a single penny under any pretext whatever. 

t In Poland, as among the Slavonians in general, the guest is constantly 
pressed to take this or that; the hostess tells him that such and such things are 
the last of the dinner, that there will be nothing else, etc., and the host keeps 
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whether Catholics of the Greek church, or dissenters, go to an immense 
expense on the occasion of paying the last melancholy tribute of respect 
to their departed friends ; and tombs, cemeteries, and the remains of the 
dead are objects of great veneration among them. 

There are many other characteristic traits in the Bohemian and Polish 
manners besides those on which we have touched ; but it is now time to 
say something concerning the literature of these nations. 


Bouwemian LITERATURE. 


After the adoption of Christianity in Bohemia, which preceded its in- 
troduction into Poland, all minds were naturally turned to the radical 
revolution that had taken place. Its authors, foreigners of course, guided 
by interest and by reason, were little desirous of exciting national recol- 
lections which would be sure to endanger their own influence. The first 
clergy, the primitive teachers, were consequently inimical to the develop- 
ment of the national literature, and felt it their duty to suppress and dis- 
courage it. The effects of this policy must have been felt with greater 
force among the Slavi than among any other tribes; because the princi- 
ples and habits of the missionaries were more violently shocked by the 
customs of a race entirely new to them, and which had all at once started 
toa level with the other nations of Christendom. To the same cause is 
attributable the general custom so long retained of embodying in the 
Latin language all the fruits of genius, of reflection, and even of simple 
observation. Why were not the popular songs and other local produc- 
tions of intellect preserved and handed down to our days? The reason 
lies evidently in the fact that the apostles of the new religion dared not 
foster such a powerful antagonist principle to the doctrines they were en- 
gaged in promulgating. A new civilization was now springing up, and 
the great Disposer of events, in the accomplishment of his benevolent 
designs, saw fit to scatter the dust of oblivion over all that proceeded not 
from the inspired doctrines of his divine Son. 

It was accordingly only after the Christian religion had firmly taken 
root in its new soil that a national literature began to be created. At 
first this was confined to the writings of the monks. On this subject much 
has been written, and it has been claimed that none but the clergy were 
able to write. We shall not attempt to controvert this opinion, which 
has the authority of time and of eminent names on its side; but we may 
be permitted to observe that any thing requiring research or erudition 
must necessarily have proceeded from the pens of the clergy. Yet must 
we thence conclude that imagination and poetic genius was denied to ail 





repeating proverbs in Latin, Polish, ete., to the same effect. This continued 
solicheaion is considered by the ladies as necessary to the support of their char- 
acier for hospitality; and to be wanting in it would indicate indiflerence or 
contempt. Among all the Slavi, moreover, it is customary to take a slight 
whet to the appetite before dinner; a very smal! glass being made to suffice 
for several persons. To refuse to drink out of the same glass with the 
rest, without some serious reason, and above all to refuse to drink altogether on 
the ecvasion, would be founda very dangerous want of complaisance. 
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other individuals, and that too at a period of such wonderful and exciting 
changes? Could song have everywhere and all at once ceased among 
the Slavi? Surely no one acquainted with the character and tempera- 
ment of this people would venture to hazard such an assertion. 

Their first literary productions were the historical compilations termed 
Chronicles. A strong desire has been felt by all nations to become ac- 
quainted with the origin and exploits of their forefathers. This informa- 
tion the clergy undertook to furnish, well knowing that it would be im- 
possible to restrict the laity to the extremely featined circle of religious 
books. The warlike spirit of those times was highly favorable to the 
production and circulation of legends,—a kind of writing that affords ad- 
mirable opportunities for the introduction and enforcement of all kinds of 
doctrines. Accordingly the early chronicles were made receptacles for tales 
suited to gratify the rude taste of bold barons and romantic castellans. 

In Bohemia the poems, or rather poetical fragments, that have escaped 
the triple ravages of time, innovation, and persecution, are all of an his- 
torical character. The best complete collection was that formed by Zawis 
of Rosenberg, who lived about the close of the thirteenth century. But 
the most valuable of these ancient documents was disinterred, so to speak, 
from a tower-vault of the church of Koniginhoff by Winceslaus Hanka, 
and published by him in 1819 at Prague, under the title of Kralod- 
worsky Rukopis (the Koniginhoff manuscript). This manuscript appears to 
have been copied between the years 1290 and 1310, according to the 
opinion of the learned Dobrowski. Either it had been condemned to de- 
struction, for it was discovered among a heap of old pikes and sabres; or 
else this humid retreat was considered by him who deposited it there as 
offering the best chance for its preservation. Be this as it may, the manu- 
script in its present state is but a fragment, since fifty cantos at least are 
wanting. The origin of this rhapsody is to be ascribed to several differ- 
ent periods, which however are all comprised between the close of the 
ninth and the commencement of the eleventh centuries. The canto found 
at page 72 of this poem furnishes a support to what we have said relative 
to the propagation of the new doctrines, and the opposition by which they 
were met. Zaboj,* the hero of the episode, thus complains of the inno- 
vations that were taking place: “ The valiant Zaboj, penetrated with 

. grief for the destruction of the gods, ascends a craggy rock, from which 
he surveys the surrounding lands, and moans with the moaning of a dove. 
Long he remains there, pensive; when at length he arises, and bounds 
like a stag through the vallies and forests. He hies him to the abodes of 
the wealthy and brave of the land ; and incites them to an insurrection,” 
etc. This rhapsody belongs perhaps to the period of the wars and con- 
quests of Charlemagne, and of the military proselytism of the Saxon em- 
perors, Henry the Fowler and the Othos. Dobrowski and Rakowiecki 
also consider it as belonging to this century. 
Among the many ancient national monuments that afford an insight 





* Pronounced Zaboy; the letter j at the end of a word answering to the 
English y. 
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into the history of the language, is to be reckoned the account of a Bohe- 
mian diet, holden in the eighth century, in the lifetime of the brave and 
beautiful Lubussa. It contains a description of the heathen ceremonies 
that took place on the occasion, and breathes deadly hatred to the Chris- 
tians.* 

As to sacred poetry, the Bohemians and Poles are pretty much 
on a par; although the Bohemians, preceding as they did the Poles by 
several years in the adoption of Christianity, naturally became the teach- 
ers of the latter. It was long affirmed that St. Adalbert, or St. Albert, 
Bishop of Prague, wrote and presented several chants to the Polish church. 
But these monuments of ancient Polish literature were not introduced by 
St. Adalbert ; and the changes they underwent in Poland must be of a 
much older date. St. Adalbert sutlered martyrdom at the hands of the 
Slavo-Prussians between 990 and 1000. At all events, it is certain that 
they are of Bohemian origin; and that these venerable chants, which are 
still sung in the Catholic churches to their original airs, have handed down 
to us specimens of the most ancient music of Bohemia. As to literary 
monuments purely national, Poland has generally been less fortunate in 

reserving them to our days; although there is no doubt that in the end- 
a number of heroic ballads and songs, still extant in the memory of 
a people so faithful to their ancient habits and customs, in spite of wars, 
persecutions, and invasions, there are stored up many curious and inter- 
esting relics of old Slavic poetry.t Metelius, in his letter to Sabinus, writ- 
ten in the year 1551, makes known the existence in his day of a very an- 
cient and curious elegy or funeral canticle in the Polish language; but 
this, with the exception of an inconsiderable fragment, has since unfortu- 
nately perished. 

It must not be supposed that we mean to confine our attention exclu- 
sively to poetry, to the neglect of the other departments of literary pro- 
duction. The monuments of legislation are more ancient among the Bo- 
hemians, and even among the Ruthenians or Russ, than in Poland. The 
reason, perhaps, is that the Bohemians were incited to a more rapidly pro- 
gressive civilization by the example of their Teutonic neighbors, and 
sooner brought their dialect to a certain degree of perfection ; and to this 
they were in a manner compelled, as the mass of the people would have 
been totally unable to understand ordinances couched in German or low 
Latin. In Ruthenia another cause contributed to the advancement of the 
vernacular tongue ;. viz., the fact of its being very little removed from the 
ancient Church Slavonic,—the mother of all] the Slavic dialects ; hence it 
was easily rendered capable of expressing all that was required in public 





* This MS. is in the city of Prague. A few years ago Warsaw also possessed 
one, which ditlered from that of Prague only in the mode of copying. Unless 
made use of by the Cossacks to light their pipes, it must have been transported 
to St. Petersburgh. And let not the reader regard the doubt here expressed as 
an ill-timed pleasantry ; for I do but allude to facts that have actually occurred 
in the pillage of the Polish libraries. 

+ Some idea of the richness of this species of Polish traditionary lore may be 
formed by the number and variety of the names by which they are designated, 
as dumy, mazurek, obertas, Krakowiak, Kozak, Lancugielis, Ruta, Rota, etc. 
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documents. Poland, surrounded on all sides by Slavic tribes, made use of 
one or the other of these two principal dialects: for both were understood 
by the people at large; and both, exposed as they were to the immediate 
influence of Greek, Teutonic and Frankish models, continued to develop 
their energies, and for a long time occupied an equal rank with the Latin 
in the foreign and domestic public transactions of Poland. 

The origin and antiquity of the documentary remains of Bohemia are 
shown on the incontestable authority of the learned Jungman, doctor of 
medicine and professor in the University of Prague. He says in his letter 
to M. Rakowiecki, a celebrated Polish literator : “ Habent Cechi (the Bo- 
hemians) tempore Libusse jura scripta Desky Prawdodatne* divina illis; 
emer similis erat illis Hindorum: Suditi pozakonu wiekozyznych 

gow.’+ In Poland no monument of this nature is found of a date an- 
terior to the commencement of the 14th century. In fact it was not till 
several centuries later that it became customary to employ the vernacular 
language of Poland in its legislative documents ; although these furnish 
us with many valuable treasures in Bohemian, Slavonic, and Latin. The 
first version of the holy Scriptures pertains to the ancient literary docu- 
ments of every nation. This work was executed in Poland earlier than 
elsewhere. At the instance of Hedwiga, queen of Poland, it was per- 
formed by Andrew Jassowiak in the year 1390. In Bohemia, Martin 
Lupac translated the Bible about the epoch of the Reformation ; his ver- 
sion was printed at Prague in 1475. 

It will be readily conceived that the literature of the period preceding 
the Reformation ainong all nations, including even those that have now 
passed the period of their intellectual development, cannot be confined to 
what they have produced in their mother tongues. It is necessary there- 
fore to see what these people possess in other languages, and especially 
in the Latin. 

To avoid again breaking off the thread of our narration, we will here 
observe, once for all, that no one must be surprised at seeing us cite names 
that now belong to Germany, as appertaining to the history of Bohemia 
or Poland. We have already remarked that the Germans continued to 
multiply and extend their nationality after the other European societies 
had passed through the agitating period of transition during the first cen- 
turies of the middle ages. Encroaching on the frontiers of the Slavic race, 
they forced the latter to recede towards the east, at the same time disfigur- 
ing or destroying the names and traditions that might serve to recall the 
time when they were but as sojourners in the land. It has been very truly 
remarked that the papal decrees against the use of the Slavonic alphabets 
of Methodius and Cyril,—which gave a mortal blow to the progress of the 
Illyrians, who during the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, had made a 
great advancement in the arts of civilization,—were even more injurious in 
their effects on the nationality of the western Slavi. But this does not pre- 





* The Legislative Tablets. Mr. Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
makes mention of the ancient custom of using tablets of bark to write on in the 
north-west of Europe. To the correctness of his statement this furnishes an 
additional proof. 

t “Judge according to the law of the immortal gods.” 
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vent our demanding of the Germans by what means disappeared the Lutitzi, 
the Srbs,* the Wiltzi, the Obotriti, the Obrymi, etc. ; and who fashioned 
the heterogeneous names of Mecklenburg, Lausitz, Pomern, ete. At 


: Leipsic, in 1327, they compelled the inhabitants to forego the use of their 


yernacular, as the Saxons would not suffer the Wendish to be employed 
in public documents. 

Their first literary essays then, we repeat, were in history; but the 
bulky treatises then produced are mere tissues of allegorical tales inter- 
woven with facts. It is difficult to descry the modest violet amidst a rank 
growth of nettles ; yet a skilful hand is able to pluck the one, and to turn the 


| other to account. A favorable specimen of these medleys, and one the most 
capable of being employed to advantage, is afforded in the Chronicle of 
' Cosmo, bishop of Prague. It is one of the most ancient of them all, and 


very often furnishes unique information on matters relating to Bohemia, 


' Poland and the adjacent parts of Germany. His style of narration and 
_ his manner of interlarding every page with miracles, revelations, thunder- 


storms, fiery crosses in the air, etc., were imitated in Poland by Matthew 
Cholewa and Kadtubek, both bishops, the first of whom died in 1165 and 
the latter about 1223. The History of Poland written by Martin Gallus, 
(so named from the country of his birth), between 1110 and 1135, anterior 


' to all those of which we have spoken, is full of sound remark ; although 


the work has been disfigured and falsified by the officious zeal of the copy- 
ists of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, who felt scandalized at the 
statements it contained derogatory to the sanctity of a certain bishop of 
Cracow, canonized under the name of St. Stanislaus, and who, it is pre- 
tended, was assassinated by King Boleslaus the Bold about the year 1078. 

At the epoch of the invention of printing, all Europe, and with it 
Bohemia and Poland, became much more fertile in literary productions. 
About the same time, too, the work of the Reformation began. It would 
seem that this beneficent art, this ray of celestial ight, had awaited the 
most fitting season to disclose itself to mankind. The art of printing, dis- 
covered in the ever memorable year 1436, increased the number of readers 
by facilitating the publication of facts and opinions. Bohemia was by no 
means dilatory in the introduction and use of this important discovery. 
As early as the 15th century, she became illustrious by the number of her 
authors in every department of learning. Among a host of excellent 
writers the names of Daniel Miezericki, Laurentius de Brezowo, and Przy- 





* The Srbs (written without vowels), or Western Serbes, are not the same 
with the Servians. I must here say one word respecting an error which is unfor- 
tunately too often repeated, and that too by writers of eminence. I: is asserted 
even by Mr. Bancrofi, in his History of the United States, that the name Sclavi 
comes from slave (Fr. esclave), because such numbers of the Slavi were sold in 
Gaul, ete. Now the name Slave, by corruption Sclave, has its etymology, not in 
France, but in their own country. By parity of reasoning trom accidental 
resemblances the word Servian must come from serf! We will take a future 
opportunity to explain the real meaning of the term Slavi, and show how little 
confidence is to be placed in the assertions of Wilkins’s Concilia and other autho- 
rities of a similar stamp cited by Mr. B. 
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bek de Potnawa,* are distinguished for their superior genius. To this 
epoch also belong the more exact researches of the better class of historio. 
graphers,—such as Dubravius and Hayen,—who, although separated from 
each other by a considerable period, are characterized by the neatness oj 
their expositions, the unbiassed accuracy of their judgment, the profound. 
ness of their investigations, and the vigor and idiomatic beauty of their lan. 
guage. The frequency of controversy and the introduction of religiou: 
discussions have rendered the Bohemian one of the most cultivated, rich. 
est, and sweetest of languages. This magnificent idiom, after the culture 
it received in the fifteenth century, became so generally admired, that it 
acquisition was regarded by all the neighboring nations as the mark of a 
polite education, and the study of its authors as indispensable to the for. 
mation of an elegant style. Charles IV. and his son Wenceslaus, were 
zealous promoters of the Bohemian language. The Jatter ordained that 
all public decrees in Bohemia should be issued in the vernacular. Taking 
into consideration these and other encouragements, the impulse communi- 
cated from the neighboring nations, and the great extent of territory — 
from the Maine and Elbe to the banks of the Vistula, the Danube and the 
Baltic, over which this language spread itself without the aid of physical 
force or arbitrary decrees,—we should be authorized to pronounce with 
certainty on the intellectual progress of Bohemia, even were there no 
other proofs of it remaining. And here arises another reflection, which 
is: What would now have become of Bohemia, had it not comprised with- 
in itself those intellectual and spiritual elements, which give to nations a 
phenix-like power of rejuvenescence, and which have enabled her to sur- 
vive the influence of German domination 2? Two whole centuries of for- 
eign rule have lain like an incubus on the language and national spirit of 





* In order to facilitate the reading of these articles by those unacquainted with 
the Slavic languages, we insert here a few observations on the principal features 
of Polish orthography and pronunciation : 

The consonants are sounded as in English, with the following exceptions: 
g is always hard, as in Eng. game; w has the sound of Eng. v; the labials b, p, 
w, m, when followed by an 7 or by an apostrophe, thus b’, p’, w’, m’, have a softer 
sound. 

c has the sound of és, thus, corka (tsorka), noe (nots) ; but when followed by 
an i or accompanied by an acute accent, thus ¢, it has nearly the sound of the 
Eng. ch in church, e. g. ciskag (chiskach). 

s is sounded hard as in Eng. son ; except when followed by ani or accompanied 
by an accent, thus §, when it sounds like Eng. sh, e. g. nog (nosh), nogi (nosh). 

z as in English, except when softened by a following i or an accent, thus z ; 
the letter Z sounds like a soft sh. 

ft denotes a certain hard sound of | produced near the root of the tongue. 

ez sounds like tch in pitch; and sz like Eng. sh ; so also when combined to- 
gether, thus szezotka (pron. shichotka). 

rz sounds like s in pleasure, preceded by a slight sound of r. 

The vowels are sounded as in German , thus a = a in father, e = a in fate, 
i= ee, o= 0 in note, u = 00. 

4 and € are pronounced respectively on and en, thus bedaec (bendonts) ; before 
gutturals and sibilants they sound like French on and en, thus drag (drongk), 
me€ka (mengka) ; and before labials like om and em, thus 7ab (zomb), deby 


(demby). 
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the Bohemians; and still the country continues to preserve its national 
character, language and traditions. 

John Huss, Jerome of Prague and Jacobellus shine as stars to which 
the eye of the historian is at once attracted. They gave the first impulse 
to the progress of the Reformation, that powerful engine of human _pro- 
gress and of individual emancipation. They propagated the doctrines of 
Wicliffe, and were the precursors of Luther and Calvin. All Europe has 
felt the impetus communicated by these bold pioneers in the cause of truth 
and pure religion, and the consequent progress of the human mind in every 
department of knowledge is incalculable; for the rapid strides of eccle- 
siastical corruption and oppression had deeply affected men both in their 
religious belief and in their worldly interests. At first it was attempt- 
ed to put down these new opponents to the established order of things 
by dint of argument ; and when that was found to fail, recourse was had 
to physical force. Genius, science, learning and arbitrary power were 
all put in requisition to effect their overthrow, and sad indeed was the 
result where force for a time prevailed. Still, as a consequence of these 
events, the country of which we are treating presents us, during this epoch, 
with more works in the department of dialectics than was furnished by the 
rest of Europe in all other branches together. 

We do not by any means undertake . to prove that the sciences in gen- 
eral were brought to any great perfection in Bohemia and Poland before 
the thirteenth century. Two nations who derived their Christian culture 
from the South and West, and who formed their social system on Italian 
French and English models,* would naturally advance no further than 
those they aspired after ; and up to that period neither France, England, 
nor Italy itself can be said to abound in philosophers or philosophical pro- 
ductions. ‘The products of intellect everywhere offered. but little variety ; 
consisting almost solely of chronicles, legal codes and institutes, and 
a few poems, romances and treatises on dogmatic theology, with a per- 
plexing intermixture of Aristotle’s philosophy. In the course of the thir- 
teenth century, however, the Bohemians acquired a great intellectual pre- 
ponderance among their brethren of the Slavic race, and even among the 
Germans, whom they surpassed in more than one respect. 

Dombrowka, daughter of the Duke of Bohemia, introduced or 
rather established Christianity in the kingdom of Poland, in the tenth 
century. In the course of the ensuing century the Bohemian prelates ex- 

tended their jurisdiction to Poland, and sent missionary priests to those 
dwelling in Pomerania, on the coast of the Baltic. In the twelfth cen- 





* The intercourse of the Slavonians and especially the Poles with England, 
was frequent under the Anglo-Saxon kings. St. Boniface, or Winfred, gave to 
the king of England an account of his sojourn and hospitable reception among 
the Slavonians ; and notwithstanding the enmity he bore their pagan creed, he 
praises their social condition and the progress they had made in civilization, 
We find too in Poland a quantity of the coins of E gelbert greater than anywhere 
else, which proves the existence of commercial relations between the two 
countries. See La Numismatique du Moyen Age, par J. Lelewel. Paris, 1835, 


vol. II. 
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tury their language became that of the court and legislature. In the 
thirteenth, the eldest branch of the Piasts, the reigning family of Poland, 
a the kingdom with its appendage, Silesia, to the king of the Bo. 

emians. In the fourteenth century Wenceslaus king of Bohemia, regard. 
less of the rights of the Polish royal family, assumed to himself the soye. 
reignty of Poland. The century after, the Bohemians became propaga. 
tors of the doctrines of the Reformation throughout Europe. The Univer. 
sity of Prague was founded in 1348. Half a century later, Huss began to 
publish his sentiments in favor of a new system of ecclesiastical disci. 
pline; and Jerome of Prague was called to the council for the purpose of 
reorganizing and improving the government of the University of Cracow, 
founded in 1347. An immense number of authors are cited by Dobrowski, 
in his Geschichte der Bohmischen Sprache und Literatur ; by A.J. Jung. 
man, also author of a history of literature ; and by W. Hanka: of these 
we cannot omit mentioning the names of Benoit Hodric, and especially of 
Andrew Duba, a lawyer deserving the title of the Bohemian Montesquieu 
or Bentham. The death of Huss at Constance, in 1415, in violation of 
the safe-conduct granted him by the Emperor Sigismund, kindled anew 
the zeal of his followers. Zyska became the leader of the armed Huss. 
ites of Bohemia, who fought for the recovery of their ancient liberty of 
opinion, but resigned the work in 1424 to the single sect called Syrotki. 
The stirring events of the period naturally roused the zeal of writers to 
the highest pitch ; and all the resources of philosophy, jurisprudence, and 
every other other science known to man, were brought by them to the 
aid of polemics. As early as 1459, the Bohemian press was engaged 
in the dissemination of small tracts. The translation of the New Testa- 
ment was issued in 1474, that of the Psalms in 1487, and a complete 
version of the Bible, a most excellent performance, was printed in 1488. 
In 1492, only fifty-six years after Guttenberg’s first attempts, the publica- 
tion of works on secular topics commenced. 

The fifteenth century was the golden age of Bohemian literature, 
which, according to Dobrowski, began in 1409, and expired in 1620. 
The impulse communicated to the Hussites by Luther furnished new top- 
ics of polemical disputation, and stirred up new advocates of reform 
among them. We will here briefly mention the principal of these wri- 
ters, whose merit spread their fame over Europe, and whose productions 
are still objects of literary research ; including also some of those who, 
though strictly belonging to the preceding century, still survived, or 
whose works were now first submitted to the press. In 1447 appeared a 
manuscript treatise on the improved cultivation of fruit-trees, the first book 
of the kind in Europe. About the same time was issued a sort of allego- 
ry under the title of Ptaci Rada (the Council of the Birds), which, to give 
it a more general circulation, was put in a Latin dress. Scibor of Cyne- 
burg in 1467 wrote a work on the rights of the clergy ; and Walkowsky 
in 1471 published another on the abuses existing among that body. 
About 1430 Nicolas, bishop of Pethrimow, wrote on the doctrines of the 
Hussites, Christian Parchacky a treatise on medicine, and Prespala on the 
art of mining ; Rokiczan, Litomericky, and Conrad Craitezetst on theology 
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and polemics ; and Checicky on the forms of the Liturgy and on ethics. 
In 1471 Zidek published his treatise on government ; Madienowicz and 
Cornelius of Wszehrd theirs on jurisprudence ; and Sasex de Mezyhor his 
travels in the East, etc. Several of these productions were translated into 
German, others into Latin or Polish; and all were read and known 
throughout Europe. The work of translating the ancient authors into the 
vernacular idiom was also not neglected ; Gregory Kruby of Zeleni rendered 
Petrarch into Bohemian, and Pisechi several Greek works, etc. It would be 
inexcusable not to mention here one of the first teachers of his time, whose 
precepts are still revered ; we allude to John Comenias. He was indeed 
a native of Silesia; but as Silesia then belonged to Bohemia, and as the 
Silesian dialect bears a strong affinity to the Bohemian, we feel justified in 
ranking him among the Bohemian literary worthies. At this flourishing 
period of her iiterature the thirty-two presses of Bohemia were insufficient 
for the publication of the numerous works that appeared ; and it became 
necessary to call to their aid those of Amsterdam, Leyden, Nuremberg, 
Dresden and Cracow. 

The final hour of the literary prosperity of Bohemia did not arrive 
until the power of the empire arrogating to itself the title of Holy cast 
the baleful shadow of its Chinese-like sceptre over the land. The battle of 
the White Mountain (Biela Gora) near Prague not only crushed the po- 
litical liberties of the country, but also Jaid a withering blight on its intel- 
lectual development. When in 1526 Lewis Jagellon perished fighting 
against the Turks, his sister’s husband, the emperor Ferdinand, laid claim 
to the throne of Bohemia. His successors continued to renew these pre- 
tensions ; but at length under Mathias the patience of the Bohemians be- 
came exhausted. In 1618 the archbishop of Prague, by ordering the de- 
molition of a church at Klostergrad, and of the cloister of another in Brann, 
hastened the complaints of the people against the unjust treatment they had 
experienced. The decision of the tribunal was unfavorable to their cause ; 
upon which the malcontents threw the judges and scribes out of the 
windows, and drove the Jesuits from the city; they then proclaimed that 
justice had had its course, and that the traitors were punished. Mathias 
died shortly after this event, and Frederic V., a Protestant, was elected 
palatine in spite of the pretensions of the Emperor Ferdinand IL. Un- 
happily the Catholic party in Bohemia placed themselves in opposition to 
the popular will, a course which has always been taken by the same party 
in Poland, and attached themselves to the house of Austria; from this 
arose a league, and afterwards the famous 7hirty Years’ War. But before 
this took place the Bohemians were made to feel the vengeance of the 
irritated usurpers. The members of the government chosen by the peo- 
ple, to the number of thirty, were condemned to death; and the severest 
measures were put in execution against the dissenters, and especially 
against men of letters. In Poland the Jesuits already troubled the course 
of the national prosperity, and under the shelter of his powerful confes- 
sors, Sigismund LIL, of unhappy memory, sent assistance to the Emperor 
against the Bohemians, whom the Poles were receiving into their houses. 
The nation proffered them its hospitality ; and the knights despatched into 

Vox. IL.-—No. IIL. 15 
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Bohemia saved the Emperor from more than one false step, and from 
more than one risk of irretrievable overthrow. The other states of Europe 
were either divided on the subject, or embarrassed by the insecurity of 
their own position—and Bohemia yielded to her fate. 

From 1620 to 1770 Bohemia lay buried in her ruins, and overwhelmed 
by the foul absurdities with which the unhappy country was deluged 
through the mischievous arts of the Capuchins and Jesuits. The 21st 
article of the Index of Prague condemned al/ that was written between 
1414 and 1635 ; manuscripts were burnt by thousands; every pamphlet 
or parchment written in the Bohemian tongue was ferreted out ; and so 
great was the zeal displayed in the pursuit that even the chronicle of 
/Eneas Silvius was condemned to the flames, or as it was termed to the 
hell.* The number of emigrants kept daily on the increase ; in Holland 
the republication of several treatises was undertaken ; but the dread of 
the inquisition caused them to be suppressed. The task of refuting the 
arguments of the Reformers was undertaken by monkish writers ; but 
their vile and absurd manner of attempting it served only to divert the 
human mind from the straightforward path of reason, and to fill it with 
the bitterest prejudices and most horrible fancies. The convents in 
the meantime were filled with foreign adventurers, strangers alike to 
the principles of morality and to the national feelings of the oppressed peo- 
ple. Among these names of infamy is one whose exertions in a better 
cause would have been deserving of praise. Anthony Koniasz, who died 
in 1760, employed thirty-six years in seeking out and destroying all such 
books as contained aught relating to Bohemia. 

It is on this account that during the 17th century Bohemia offers 
nothing worthy of notice, and indeed scarcely any thing at all in the ver- 
nacular tongue; if we except the work on mining published by John 
Korzynek, which is invaluable for its store of technical terms; the gram- 
mar of Wenceslaus John Rosa, which however has no great claims to merit ; 
the History of Bohemia down to 1620 by John Beckowsky ; and the geo- 
metrical works of Weseley and Pesin of Czechgrodu. Finally, the Jan- 
guage itself went to decay, as the nobility were ashamed to speak their 
mother tongue; while German and corrupt Latin were preferred to the 
beauties of a language that had formerly been cultivated with such success. 

In the midst of these untoward events the mind delights to repose on 
the character of a man who, in spite of circumstances, elevated himself far 
above the narrow prejudices of his age and order,—an order from which 
nothing was looked for but persecution and destruction. The Jesuit 
Balbin was a man who feared not to raise his voice in defence of the 





* Such was the name given to a retired cell in each convent, into which all 
profane books were thrown, and from which they were to be taken with exorcisms 
as occasion offered, and burnt amid the maledictions of the multitude in some 
public plaee. ‘The number of these cells became so great, that time failed to 
destroy all the unfortunate papers consigned to them; and when at last men 
began to be aware of their folly, and ventured to approach these pretended 
abodes of the devil, they were found sealed, barred, nailed up, and surrounded 
with Psst ae amulets and agni dei; while rats and other vermin were fast 
completing the work of destruction that the blind fury of men had too well begun. 
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oppressed literature of his country. In his Dissertatio apologetica pro 
Lingua Slavica, precipue Bohemica, published in Prague in 1775, 
he mourns over his country’s losses, and cries aloud against the in- 
justice and persecution she had suffered. Field Marshal Count Kinski, 
in 1774, published a work advocating the revival of the Bohemian 
language by means of the joint concurrence of all classes. Since then, 
Prochazka, Kramerius, Tomsa (author of a dictionary on which he 
spent thirty years), Pelzel, John Aloisius Hanke, and Charles Tham 
have done and written a great deal to raise the national language and 
literature from their fallen state. Kollowrratt and Caspar Sternberg, 
a powerful man at court, protected Bohemian literature against the 
hostility of the holy Apostolic Empire. In 1775 Joseph IL. created 
anew era in the reviving prosperity of literature. It is true that the 
edict of the same emperor in 1780 was hostile to the cultivation of the lan- 
guage; but after the progress it had made during the terrible commotions 
that began in 1416 and did not cease till 1648, it acquired a vigor 
that has enabled it to survive the injurious effects of persecution, emi- 
gration and monkish intolerance; and is now once more advancing in the 
career of improvement. The Bohemian literati of the present day hold 
an elevated rank in the learned world. We take pleasure in here citing 
the names of those who, while doing good service to their country, 
have conferred an obligation on all of Slavic origin; such are the Abbe 
Joseph Dobrowski, Wenceslaus Hanka, Anthony Jungman, J. Szafarzyk, 
Sedlacezk, Nejedleho, Stuleze, R. Adolphus Kinski, founder of the society 
for the diffusion of knowledge called the Bohemian Mother, and Justinus 
Mihl, author of a very complete and instructive work on the language 
and literature of Bohemia. We will conclude the list with the names of 
Palacki, Czelakowski, Kopitar, and Kollar, all eminent in the Bohemian 
literary world of the present day. On the revival of literature the daily 
increasing accessions to the ranks of authorship, and the more generally 
diffused desire for information gave rise to the introduction of periodical 
literature. If local circumstances permitted greater freedom in the ex- 
pression of opinion, if greater liberty of discussion were allowed in religion 
and politics, or at least if the censorship were less severe, the number 
of periodical publications would be increased fourfold. Without noti- 
cing those ephemeral productions which are constantly appearing and 
disappearing, we will give the names of the principal reviews issued in 
Bohemia: these are Dennice (or the Aurora) by T. B. Maty, Kwety 
Czeskic, Czasopis Czeski, Muzeum Starozytnosti Slowienskich, and to 
conclude, the Ost und West in German. These hold the first rank ; besides 
them there are three journals devoted to political news, but which consist 
merely of translations from the Oestreichischer Beobachter. 

The dialect employed by the southern Slavi is not the same with the 
Bohemian, although approaching the nearest to it. This dialect we shall 
call the Illyriantype. The Bohemian prevails in Moravia, in the neigh- 
borhood of Brinn, and in Silesia about Teschin (Cieszyn), descending 
thence to the south of the Carpathian mountains ; the Slowaks also in the 
north of Hungary still employ this dialect. Thus making the circuit of 
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Transylvania,* Serviat and Montenegro,{ it forms the southern barrier of 
Hungary proper, which, if restricted to its own vernacular idiom, would con- 
stitute but an insignificant province ;§ for in the southern parts of Hungary 
the Illyrian already begins. Moreover Montenegro, Servia, Carniola, Ca- 
rinthia, Dalmatia, &c., have each their distinctive peculiarities of idiom. 

Illyrian literature commences with the mission of Cyril and Methodius ; 
and it was for the use of that nation that the Cyrilic character was formed. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century, Duszan did much to elevate the cha- 
racter of the Illyrian tribes; but their unfavorable position, together with 
cogent political reasons, have prevented the formation among them of 
a nationality as strong, influential and enduring as that of the Poles and Bo- 
hemians. Ludenst Gaj first obtained, in the year 1835, permission to pub- 
lish a journal in the national language, which he entitled the National 
News of Illyria (dlerskie Narodne Nowine); this publication has a sup- 
plementary sheet devoted to literary purposes, and styled the Illyrian Au- 
rora (Danica Ilirska). That the reader may estimate the importance of this 
publication, it is necessary he should be informed by how many people it is 
read. The population of the Illyrian provinces amounts to eight millions ; 
one half of whom live under the Austrian and the other half under the Turk- 
ish dominion : besides which there is the independent state of Montenegro. 
Besides M. Gaj, a man who deserves great praise for his researches and 
exertions in the cause of Slavic literature, Count Janko Draszkowic, one of 
the legates to the diet of Hungary, has distinguished himself for his patriotism, 
and especially by his proclamation published in 1838 at Agram, in which he 
calls upon Illyrian mothers, wives and daughters to exert all their influence 
in fostering the sentiment of nationality. Anna J. Obrenowic, the wife of 
Mitosz, the last prince regent of Servia, has likwise done much by her 
writings to encourage the love of country and a taste for scientific pursuits.|| 
We will conclude this topic by relating a circumstance of little impor- 
tance in itself, but indicating the dread entertained of the increasing power 
of Russia, and the determination to break off all connection with the East. 
A few years ago Wuk Stefanowicz Karadzic, the present minister for foreign 
affairs in Servia, published a collection of Servian poetry, a grammar, and a 
lexicon, in a character resembling the glagolic or Russian letters. This pro- 
ceeding met with the marked reprobation of literary men in all parts of the 
country, on account of its tendency to connect the nation more closely with 
their dangerous neighbor, and at the same time to loosen the connecting 
link, formed by the use of a common alphabet, between themselves and 
the nations of the West. 

In order to complete what we have to say on this subject, we have 
only to observe that among the Illyrians, every department of knowledge 





* Siedmiogrod. { Serbja. { Czernogora. 

§ The Hungarian language, according to Dankowski’s Dictionary, contains 
4668 radical words, of which only 962 are pure Magyar ; of the remaining portion 
886 are Greek, 334 Latin, 288 German, 268 Italian, 25 French, 4 Hebrew, and 
1898 Polish, Bohemian, Russian and Illyrian. 

| It is well known that her husband, the former Duke of Servia, cannot e ven 
read ; but this admirable woman is not only an author of merit, but also an able 
politician. Her signature is The Illyrian of Servia. 
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is provided with worthy expounders. A grammar of the Illyrian tongue, 
written and published at Agram (Zagreb) in 1836 by Wickoslav Babukié, 
is the best of all the Slavic grammars. The following are the names of 
some of the disseminators of knowledge among this people, and of which 
but a few have found their way into the journals of Western Europe :— 
Mazurani¢, Maric, Pravko, Vukotinovic, Dositej, Popovic, Savo Radislav 
Domaradzevic, Negus, Charles Dragutin Rakovac, Zlalirev, Slavodrug, 
Miloglasovic Ternski, Stanko Vraz, editor of the Poetry of Carniola, ete. 
The greater part of these are poets, historians, or men who have aided in 
bringing about useful reforms. How many treasures well worthy of being 
brought to light are contained in their writings! yet how little is known 
respecting them ! 

We will conclude this already long article by citing a few lines of an 
ode in each of the three principal western Slavic languages, written 
on the establishment of several journals in Hungary, advocating the 
new principles of reform. It is true that to those unacquainted with 
these languages they may wear an appearance of great harshness ; but 
we can assure such that an opinion of this kind can arise only from the 
want of an acquaintance with their orthography, and that they are far 
from being deficient in musical harmony and rhythm. 


BOHEMIAN. 


Kronce a Tatrance spoleczne smjrzeni. 

Ty trzi slawske deery nech se rozplemenj ; 
Naszim kalendarzum tez dluheho wicku ; 

Od Turzowky pruchod az do Beezkereku, 

A od Niredhazu az hen do Migawy, 

A ku Krkonoszum z sausednj Morawy. 

ILLYRIAN. 

Kronki i Tatranki skupno pomirenje. 

Tim trim slavskim k¢erjam slozZno razszirenje ; 
Nasim kalendarom tahodjer dugi zivot ; 

Od Turzovke prolosz sve do Beczkereku, 

J od Niregyhaza sve do Migave, 

J ka Kerkonoszem iz susiedne Morave. 

POLISH. 

Kronce i Tatrance spé6lnego przymierza ; 

Te trzy stowianskie cory niech sie rozplemienia ; 
Naszym Kalendarzom tez dtugiego wieku ; 
Przejscia wolnego od Turzowki do Beczkereku, 
“J od Niredhausu az tam do Migawy 

J od Kerkenoszow s sasiedniemi Morawy. 


i.e. “ To Kronka and Tetranka (the names of two very useful papers) 
accord and union. May the three daughters of Slavonia be fruitful; to 
their annals a lengthy age ; and may there be a free passage from Torow- 
ka to Beckerek, and from Niredhaus far beyond the Migave, and by the 
Riesengebirge to the neighboring eo 

1 








BRITISH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE XIL 


Eveventa Meetine or THE British AssociaTION FoR THE ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE. 


By the Junior Editor. 


Tue name of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
has become familiar to our readers. It was organized in 1830 for the 
single purpose expressed in its title. Although susceptible of some im- 
provements, as might be expected, its influence has been very salutary. 
It has appropriated about £7000 to defray the expense, in whole or in 
part, of important investigations ; it has accumulated a treasure of invalu- 
able reports on a great variety of subjects; it has resolved many intricate 
problems in science; in a word, it has given an impulse to every branch 
of knowledge embraced within its comprehensive plan. We have 
thought, therefore, that a sketch of the proceedings of this Association, 
during its recent meeting, would be acceptable to our readers, as a substi- 
tute for the article we have hitherto inserted on “ Recent Discoveries and 
Improvements in Science and the Arts.” The following abstract has 
been mainly drawn from the London Atheneum and the London Litera- 
ry Gazette. 

It will be remembered that it is the design of this Association to hold 
its meetings in the principal cities of Great Britain and Ireland. The ses- 
sions hitherto have been at Oxford, York, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, Bristol, Liverpool, Newcastle, Birmingham and Glasgow. The next 
is to be held at Manchester in June, 1842. The session for 1841 was 
held at Plymouth and Devonport,—the sections convening in the former 
place, and the public meetings being held in the latter. The number of 
non-resident members in attendance was 477. Many of the first scholars 
in England were present, as will be hereafter seen ; but the number of 
learned foreigners was unusually small. Among the latter, however, were 
Profs. Quetelet of Brussels, Ritter of Berlin, Wartmann of Lausanne, Dr. 
Jacques, etc. The amount of moneys received during the meeting, includ- 
ing £260 for ladies’ tickets, was £1280,—a smaller sum than has been 
collected on any previous similar occasion, and less than one half of what 
was paid to the treasurer at Glasgow. The vested property of the Asso- 
ciation amounts to more than £6,000; the appropriations for the present 
year are £3,033, not more than two-thirds of which will be actually dis- 
bursed. 

The first meeting was that of the General Committee, which was 
kuld on Wednesday, July 28, at 1, P. M. The Sections commenced 
their deliberations the next day at 11, A. M. The first general meeting 
was held the same evening. The President, the Rev. Prof. Whewell, 
made the usual address on taking the chair, in which he recapitulated the 
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benefits already conferred upon science by the Association, and adverted to 
the vast fields of investigation which still lay before them. “ The tides, 
the waves, the winds, and all the other changes of the air, pressure, tem- 
perature, moisture, magnetism, electricity, chemical changes, and even 
those of vegetable and animal life,—all these afford materials for re- 
searches full of importance and interest.’ Collections of facts, however, 
are “of little value, except as we can also trace in them some rule or 
order. The mere gathering of raw facts may be compared to the gather- 
ing the cotton from the tree. The separate filaments must be drawn into 
connected threads, and these woven into an ample web before they can form 
the drapery of science.’ Other addresses were made by the Marquis of 
Northampton, Sir Thomas Acland, Rev. Mr. Conybeare, etc. On the fol- 
lowing evening, and also on Tuesday evening, Aug. 3, soirées were held, 
at which several matters of interest came before the Association. The 
concluding meeting was held on Wednesday evening, Aug. 4. After a 
few introductory remarks from the President, Co]. Sabine, one of the sec- 
retaries, read the report of the whole proceedings. Dr. Robison, seconded 
by Lord Adare, moved a vote of thanks to the foreign visitors, which was 
responded to by Prof. Ritter. Eloquent addresses were made by Dr. 
Buckland, Prof. Sedgwick, the Marquis of Northampton and others. At 
114 P. M. the Association closed its session. 

The President for the next meeting is Lord Francis Egerton. The 
Vice Presidents are Dr. Dalton, Prof. Sedgwick, Dr. Henry, Sir Benj. 
Heywood and the Dean of Manchester. The Secretaries are Dr. Fleming, 
Messrs. P. Clare and J. Heywood. 

The business of the Association is transacted in sections, corresponding 
to the leading divisions of science. At present these sections are six in 
number; viz., the section of Mathematics and Physics, of Chemistry and Min- 
eralogy, of Geology and Physical Geography, of Zoology and Botany, 
of Medicine, of Statistics and of Mechanical Science. It is obvious that 
the principal interest and value of the Association must depend upon 
the character of the deliberations in which the sections engage. We will 
now exhibit an outline of the business which came before these bodies, with 
so much of the discussions as may be of general interest. The communi- 
cations made to the sections, it will be seen, are of two kinds: 1, reports 
of committees previously appointed, which become the property of the 
Association, and are published ; 2, papers presented by individuals, which 
remain subject to their control. 


MaTHEMaTICcs AND Puysics. 


1. Sir J. W. F. Herschell’s Report on the (completed) Reduction of Lacaille’s 
Stars in Celum Australe. 

2. The Astronomer Royal’s Report in favor of publishing the hourly Meteor- 
ological Observations at Plymouth. 

3. Prof. Whewell's Report on Tides at Leith and Bristol. 

4. Sir. D. Brewster's Report on the use of Balloons in promoting a Know- 
ledge of the upper Strata of the Atmosphere. 

5. Sir J. W. F. Herschell’s Report on Simultaneous Magnetieal and Meteor- 
ological Observations (showing the progress made in these observations.) 
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. Prof. Powell on the Theoretical Computation of Refractive Indices. 
- Prof. Powell on the Refraction of Heat. 
. Prof. Powell on certain Points of the Wave Theory of Light. 
. Col. Sabine’s Report on Solar Radiation on the Alps. 
. T. Scott Russell’s Supplement to a former Report on Waves. 
- Prof. Phillips’ Account of new Researches on Rain at York. 
. Mr. Atkinson’s Observations on Rain at Carlisle. 
. Mr. Hopkins on the Influence of Mountains upon Climate. 
14. Mr. Baily’s Report on the Reduction of the Stars in the Histoire 


Céleste. 
15. Mr. Baily’s Report on extending the Astronomical Society’s Catalogue. 
16. Col. Sabine’s Report on the Translation of foreign scientific Memoirs. 
17. Prof. Kelland’s Report on the state of our Knowledge in relation to the 


Conduction of Heat. 
18. Prof. Phillips on the internal Temperature of York Minster. 
19. Sir D. Brewster’s Report on the action of Gases and other Media on the 


Solar Spectrum. 
20. Prof. Lloyd on thin Plates in polarized Light. 
21. Mr. Harris on the working of Whewell’s Anemometer at Plymouth. 
22. Mr. Bateman on the Sliding Rule. 
23. Sir J. W. F. Herschell’s Report on the Nomenclature of Stars (showing 


the progress of the Committee). 
4. Sir J. W. F. Herschell’s Report on the Reduction of Meteorological Ob- 


servations (presenting tabulated results), 
25. Mr. Bond’s Magnetical Observations at Cambridge, Mass. 
26. Prof. Wartmann (of Lausanne) on Daltonism. 
27. Mr. Dent on the Preservation of steel] Chronometer Balance Springs. 
28. Prof. Christie on the Preservation of Magnetic Needles from Oxidation by 


the Electrotype Process. 

29. Prof. Gyioocmar on the Relation of Sturm’s auxiliary Functions to the 
Roots of an algebraic Equation. 

30. Rev. Dr. Scoresby on Sea Compasses. 

31. Sir D. Brewster on Osler’s Anemometer at Inverness. 

32. Sir D. Brewster on the hourly Observations at Inverness and the Island 


of Uist. 
33. Hewett’s Observations on the Point of No-tide in the German Ocean. 


34. Prof. Moseley’s Calculating Machine. 


In presenting No. 3 Prof. Whewell remarked that after years of labor 
there remained but few facts to be observed in relation to tides, except in 
remote countries, as in the Pacific Ocean, ete. Previous reports have ex- 
plained the origin of tides, their general dependence on the state of the 
sun and moon 38 to 44 hours before the time of high water; and they 
have enabled us to project a curve,—the elementary curve of prediction,— 
which the tides ought to follow. The observed tides, however, sometimes 
deviate from the calculation. It is now ascertained that the height of the 
tide is influenced by the weight of the atmosphere at the time of observa- 
tion, and not by its state 38 to 44 hours before, as in the case of the sun 
and moon. For every inch of variation in the barometer there is a cor- 
responding variation of about 14 inches in the tide——No. 4 was adverse 
to any pecuniary outlay for the construction of balloons to be employed 
in « bserving the upper state of the atmosphere ; and also to any applica- 
tion for governmental aid. It admitted the importance of such investiga- 
tions, and made some valuable suggestions as to the best mode of con- 
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ducting them. Dr. Robison remarked on the importance of this kind of 
knowledge to the physicist, and expressed his belief that the attainment 
of considerable information was practicable. As yet we know very little. 
Balloon investigations were attempted at the expense of Napoleon ; : 
twenty-one ascents were made without any results. The observations of 
Gay-Lussac are so erroneous as to be useless. The investigation may 
succeed with captive or moored balloons. Capt. Ross has sent home a 
request for a balloon to aid him in examining the higher atmosphere of 
the southern regions. The government is ready to grant the request, and 
also to assist the Association. Dr. Robison and Prof. Whewell both 
thought the tone of the report too desponding. 

In connection with No. 5, Col. Sabine read a letter from Sir John 
Franklin, expressing his confident belief that Capt. Ross would discover 
the magnetic pole. Sir John strongly advises another expedition to the 
North-West Passage.—After the reading of No. 10, Prof. Whewell made 
some interesting remarks on the tides of the F orth, in some parts of which 
there are three or four tides in 24 hours. He supposed the explanation to 
be that two tide-waves of different velocities,—one from the north and the 
other from the southern and eastern coast,—proceed up the Forth, producing 
apparently two tides instead of one.—The conclusion arrived at in No. 13 
was, that the great difference in the winter climates of the northern 
hemisphere is attributable to elevations of land, intercepting and condens- 
ing atmospheric vapor, and thus rendering those parts wet and warm ; 
while the supply is cut off from more northern parts, and they are left 
only a part of 
which was read. It was directed to the relative state of experimental 
and mathematical knowledge on the subject of the conduction of heat, to 
the experiments already made which require repetition, and to those which 
are still needed to complete the comparison of theory and experiment.— 
No. 20 explained the phenomena of thin plates in polarized light. The 
results obtained by Prof. Lloyd were thought to afford a key to the phe- 
nomena of elliptical and circular polarization, and also to have an sanpor- 
tant bearing on the undulatory theory of light—In presenting No. 21 Mr. 
Harris gave an account of the working of Prof. Whewell’s Anemometer,— 
the only machine which indicates «what the wind is about in a given 
time,” the ordinary anemometer showing only the pressure of the wind. 
He exhibited an invention,—a circular fan of feathers,—intended to show, 
by traversing wires, the velocity of the wind. Prof. Phillips thought 
these experiments the beginning of a series which must lead to a geo- 
graphical map of the distribution of the atmospheric currents, and render 
our knowledge of the more irregular movements of the higher Jatitudes, 
as precise as “that of the trade-winds and monsoons. 

No. 25 gave rise to a discussion as to the causes which produce oscil- 
lations of the magnetic needle,—such as local or meteorological causes, 
etc. Mr. Harris said he should never be satisfied until the needles to be 
observed were placed in vacuo.—No. 26 went into an extended examina- 
tion of that peculiarity of vision which confounds colors. To some persons 
all things have the same hue; others can distinguish only two colors ; 
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others will recognize all but one. Dr. Dalton was affected in this way; 
and hence Prof. Wartmann proposed the term Daltonism for this peculiari- 
ty. Prof. Whewell observed that when Dr. Dalton was invested with the 
scarlet robe of a D. D., he called it green, and pink he thought sky-blue ; 
but he objected to the term Daltonism.—No. 33. Capt. Hewett’s observa- 
tions confirmed the theory of Prof. Whewell that there is no tide at a cer- 
tain point near the centre of the German ocean. 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 





1. Mr. Hunt on the Influence of Ferrocyanite of Potash on the Iodide of 


Silver. 
2. Mr. De Moleyns on the Product of Electric Action mentioned by Schén- 
bein. 
Mr. De Moleyns on a new Voltaic Combination of extraordinary Power. 
Mr. Parnell on some Instances of restrained Chemical Action. 
Mr. Parnell on some Subjects connected with the Sulphocyanides. 
Dr. Daubeny on Manures considered as Stimulants to vegetation. 
Mr. Fownes on the direct Formation of Cyanogen from its Elements. 
. Dr. Dana (of Lowell, Mass.) on a practical Method of determining the 
Quantity of Indigo in the Indigo of commerce. 

9. Letter from Prof. Liebig (denying that carbon is convertible into silicon, 
as Dr. Brown of Edinburgh had supposed). 

10. Mr. Gurney on the Possibility of Fire from the use of Hot Water in 
warming buildings ;—on the Explosion of Steam-engine Boilers. 
11. Dr. Daubeny on the Disintegration of the Dolomitic Rocks in the Tyrol. 
12. Mr. Prideaux on the Destruction of modern Copper Sheathing. 


ID NP we 


13. Dr. Thompson on a new Process for producing Hydrocyanic Acid. 
14. Prof. Bunsen on the Radical of the Kakodyle Series. 
15. Dr. Lankester on the Decomposition of Sulphates by Vegetable Matter. 
16. Dr. Thompson on the Composition of Crystallized D 

17. Mr. Booth on Spontaneous Combustion. 


iabetic Sugar. 





Mr. De Moleyns in presenting No. 2 observed that extraordinary dis- 
coveries in electro-chemical science were at hand, which will probably 
effect an entire change in the views of chemical relations now entertained. 
Prof. Schonbein’s statements at Glasgow respecting a new element,— 
which Prof. S. called ozone, but which he proposed to call electrogen,— 
had early arrested his attention. His experiments recently made had es- 
tablished to his own satisfaction the existence of this element, and that 


all metals in : favorable circumstances,—contrary to the opinion of 


Schénbein—will develop it—Dr. Daubeny,—No. 6,—denied that 
manures were stimulants to vegetation, in such a sense as to come with- 
in the law that stimuli lose their effect by repetition. The nitrates, for 
example, operate favorably on vegetation by imparting nitrogen; and 
when the quantity becomes too great, the injury to the soil results, not 
from excessive stimulus, but from an excessive absorption of its other in- 
gredients. The remedy, therefore, is not to discontinue the use of nitrates, 
but to apply bone manure, etc., which will restore to the land the 
abstracted ingredients—No. 10 detailed a number of experiments 
which went to show that steam under high pressure was partially 
decomposed, and capable, as a gaseous vapor, of heating iron flues 
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so as to fire gunpowder and fuse metals—No. 12 presented a variety 
of suggestions as to the causes of the destruction of copper-sheathing, 
but still left the subject involved in much uncertainty.—No. 17 brought 
together a great number of facts on the subject of spontaneous com- 
bustion. It showed that this species of combustion occurs in a much 
greater variety of substances than is commonly supposed. 


GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Bowman on the Upper Silurian Rocks of Denbighshire. 
Mr. Milne’s Report on Earthquakes in Scotland and Ireland. 
. Prof. Phillips on Fossil Crustaceans in Paleozoic Strata. 
Mr. Walker on submarine Geological Changes at Plymouth. 
Mr. Bartlett on the Post-tertiary Formations of Devon and Cornwall. 
. Dr. Buckland on Mr. Sopwith’s Models of geological Faults and Sections. 
. Mr. Peach on the Organic Remains of the Southern Coast of Cornwall. 
. Rev. D. Williams on the Stratified and Unstratified Volcanic Products 
near Plymouth. 

9. Prof. Owen’s Report on British Fossil Reptiles. 

10. Dr. E. Moore on the Organic Remains found in a raised Beach under 
Plymouth Hoe. 

11. Dr. E. Moore on the Strata penetrated in sinking an Artesian Well near 
Plymouth. 


DAM IP Wp 


No. 1 was an able paper relative to the Silurian rocks, which were de- 
scribed as running through the eastern and northern boundary of Wales, 
resembling the old red sandstone of Herefordshire, and containing some 
of its characteristic fossils. Prof. Phillips objected to building any theory, 
respecting the geological age of rocks, upon their fossil and organic re- 
mains. The study of such remains requires great caution ; and in seizing 
the Ariadnean thread, care must be taken that we find the right one. 
Much attention has been bestowed on this subject, but it stil] presents a very 
extensive problem to the geologist—No. 4 described the ravages made in 
the limestone rocks of Plymouth, below the low water level, by the 
sazicava rugosu. This paper raised the question whether limestone 
should be employed in submarine constructions. Dr. Buckland said that 
snails committed similar ravages on land by scooping out holes for their 
residence. He thought that the principal agent in both cases was an 
acid secreted by the animals. Prof. Phillips agreed with Dr. Buckland ; 
others doubted.—No. 5 gave rise to a discussion respecting organic re- 
mains, daring which Dr. Buckland explained some that had been 
brought from the limestone cavern of Berry Head; among them were 
two human bones. He also described the animal remains in the Oreston 
caves, the bones of hyenas, etc.; and remarked that some of these appear- 
ances favored the theory of a period of cold suddenly following a period 
of heat so as to extinguish animal life. Dr. Buckland strongly assailed 
the notion that human bones found ina particular geological era, must be 
considered as belonging to that era. He ascribed the phenomenon to inter- 
ment. 

But the most exciting communication which came before the Associa- 
tion was that of Prof. Owen,—No. 10,—the second and concluding part 
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of a very able and complete report on British Fossil Reptiles. The first 
section was devoted to a minute description of a gigantic reptile, the type 
of anew genus, to which the name Pliosaurus was given, and which 
forms a connecting link between the Plesiosaurus and the crocodile 
family. The remains of the Saurians of the crocodile family, which com- 
plete the transition from the enaliosaurians to the terrestrial lizards, were 
then noticed. None of the species are identical with any at present 
known to exist; and the difference regularly increases as the geological 
strata depart from the present time. Prof. Owen next proceeded to des- 
cribe the remains of much more gigantic Saurians, which occur in 
England from the green sand to the oolite inclusive. He supposed them 
to have been of strictly aquatic and probably of marine habits ; and he cal- 
culated the Cetesiosaurus to have been nearly 40 feet long. Having 
adverted to the smaller and terrestrial species of lacertine Sauria, 
the report considered the more gigantic forms of terrestrial Sauria. Of 
these the most remarkable have been fully described by Drs. Buckland 
and Mantell,—as the megalosaurus, iguanodon and hyleosaurus. Prof. 
Owen noticed the “ foot-prints”” which have excited so much attention, 
and ascribed them to an extinct saurian species. Not the least surprising 

art of this report was the account given of the remains of serpents 
pee Ps La deg in size to the boa-constrictors of our tropical 
regions,—which lie buried beneath strata of London clay 100 feet in 
thickness. Prof. Owen has also discovered the remains of batrachians,— 
now represented in England by a few species of frogs, toads and newts,— 
of gigantic size as compared with the existing forms. This report was 


warmly commended, and Dr. Buckland characterized the author as a 
worthy successor of Cuvier. 


ZooLocy AND Borany. 


- } J. E. Gray, Esq. on the geographical Distribution of the Animals of New 
olland. 
“ 2. Prof. Henslow on the Habits of the Wheat Midge, and the Development of 
redo. 
3. J. Couch, Esq. on the Zoology of Cornwall. 
4. Capt. Widdington on some Species of European Pines. 
5. Dr. Lankester on Organic Beings in the Mineral Waters of Scotland. 
6. Dr. Hodgkin on the Distribution of Queries on the Human Race. 
7. Capt. Widdington on the Eel, and on the Freshwater Fish of Austria. 
8. Mr. Ball, on an apparent Instance of Vegetable Life destroyed by Animal 
Odor (of a young porpoise). 
9. Mr. Forbes on two remarkable Marine Invertebrate Animals. 
10. Mr. Patterson on Natural History as a branch of Education. 
11. J. E. Gray, Esq. on a new Glirine Animal from Mexico. 
12. Mr. Longchamp on the yearly Observation of the Periodicity of Birds. 
13, Mr. Bartlett on a comparative View of Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 
14. Rev. W. S. Hore on the Botany of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
15. Dr. Lankester on Deposits from the Existence of Infusoria. 
16. Mr. Bellamy on two Poraviaal Mummies. 
17. Col. Smith on Colossal Sepiade. 
18. Mr. Patterson’s Report on Marine Zoology. 
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19. Prof. Caldwell (of the United States) on the Varieties of the Human 


Race. 
20. Dr. Richardson on some new Genera of “ishes from Van Diemen’s 


Land. 
21. A Report on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds. 


Prof. Henslow,—No. 2,—detailed a series of unsuccessful efforts to 
ascertain the habits of an insect very injurious to wheat. Mr. Taylor 
said that the American Philosophical Society had published a paper on this 
subject, written by a lady who was making further inquiries. Prof. 
Henslow denied that the two insects were the : same.—No. 7 led to a dis- 
cussion, during which Mr. Couch remarked that the eel, if possible, 
always descended to the ocean to deposit its spawn ; if prevented, it will 
resort even to hard ground. At first it was perfectly transparent, and 
the opaqueness began at the tail. It crossed meadows and devoured 
slugs ; and one had even been caught in a bird trap. Millions of them 
climbed rocks, and they could ascend the spouts of houses whenever there 
was water to sustain their motion. Their bite is very severe, being per- 
formed with a rotatory motion of the head.—No. 15 presented many 
curious facts in relation to deposits made by infusoria in ponds, lakes 
and rivers. The general fact was first satisfactorily proved by Ehrenberg. 
The different colors are ascribed to different species of infusoria.—Col. 
Smith, in No. 17, detailed all that is known at the present day con- 
cerning the existence of sea monsters of the class of Cephalopods. How- 
ever incredulous naturalists might be, he had collected sufficient evidence 
to convince him that such animals now inhabited the ocean. One was 


seen by Gen. Eden in 1807 a h was 22 feet in length; the arm of 


another was 36 feet long. Capt. Blaney landed on one in a dying state 
with 60 men: Col. Smith thought that many anc ient and modern mar- 
vels were to be ascribed to these animals. 


MEDICINE. 


1. Mr. Derry’s Report of Patients in the Plymouth Dispensary during 
1S38—40. 

2. Dr. A. T. Thomson’s Observations on a Pustular Disease, hitherto undis- 
cribed by Writers on Diseases of the Skin. 

3. Sir D. D. H. Dickson on an extraordinary Case of Albuminous Ascites 
with Hydatids. 

4. Mr. Solomon on Facts yet unnoticed in the Treatment of Squinting. 

5. Dr. Butter’s general Observations on the Pathology and Cure of Squinting. 

6. J. Q@. Rumball, Esq. on the Asthma (with a statement of his own case). 

7. Dr. Roupell’s Report on Poisons (experiments performed with carbonic 
acid). 

8. Sir D. D. H. Dickson’s Abstract of Cases of Hepatic Abscess. 
9. Dr. Reid’s Observations on the Ventilation of Ships of War and Steam- 
oats, 

10. Dr. T. Thompson on the Treatment of Rheumatism by Opium. 


The interest of this section was very feebly sustained. No paper of 


any description was read until Monday, Aug. 2. 
Vor. L.—No. ILL. 16 


; ngs. = 
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StTaTISTICs. 


. Mr. Woolcombe on the Statistics of Plymouth, Stonehouse and Devonport. 
. The Vital Statistics of Sheffield, by a Local Committee. 
. Mrs. D. Gilbert’s Letter on the Economical Results of Spade Husbandry. 
. Sir C. Lemon on the Agricultural Products of Cornwall. 
. Messrs. Langdon, Greg and Romilly on the Population of Hull. 
. Mr. C. B. Fripp on the Educational Statistics of Bristol. 
. Mr. Neild’s Comparison of the Income and Expenditure of certain Fami- 
lies of the Working Classes in Manchester, in 1836 and 1841. 
8. Mr. Porter's Account of the Monts de Piété of Rome, Paris, ete. 
9. J. Heywood, Esq. on the Polytechnic School of Paris. 
10. Mr. Wilson's Statistics of the Shire of Haddington. 
11. Economic Statistics of Sheffield, by a Local Committee. 
12. Mr. Porter on the Loan Funds of Ireland. 


No. 2 went into an examination of the mortality of manufacturing 
places, and came to the conclusion that they are decidedly unfavorable to 
health and happiness. Some trades were specified as particularly inju- 
rious ;_ that of dry-grinding is the most fatal,—those employed in it be- 
coming old men at thirty-five. The two classes of occupations most un- 
favorable to health are those which require frequent transitions from heat 
to cold, and generate metallic dust—No. 8 was an interesting paper on 
Monts de Piété. Their business is to loan small sums of money to the 
necessitous on the security of pledges. There was an institution of the 
kind at Rome under the Emperor Augustus. But the founder of the 
modern institution (in the 16th century) was John Calvus, a Franciscan. 
Merchants and even crowned heads have occasionally availed themselves 
of its advantages. The rate of interest at the Paris Mont de Piété is 9 
per cent; the number of watches in pawn varies from 250,000 to 300,- 
000.—Prof. Quetelet addressed the section in French on the importance of 
keeping exact registers of facts in the departments of Meteorology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, Zoology and Man. He stated that there 
was a periodicity in the facts both of the physical and moral world. To 
tabulate these facts, to ascertain the times and the circumstances of their 
maxima and minima and show their coincidence, would advance science, 
and make statistics the great bond between all other branches of know- 


ledge. 
Mecuanicat Science. 


1. Mr. Enys on the Connection between Improvements in Pit-work and the 
Duty of Steam-engines in Cornwall. 

2. Dr. Lardner’s Report on Railway Constants. 

3. Mr. Hearder on a Modification of Arnott’s Stoves. 

4, Mr. Woods’ Report on Railway Constants. 

5. Mr. Harris on Capt. Couch’s Chock-channels (allowing the masts and rig- 
ging of vessels to be easily disengaged). 

6. Prof. Moseley’s Report on applying the Dynamometrical Admeasurement 
to the Construction of a Permanent Indicator for Steam-engines. 

7. Mr. Taylor on the Water Power at the Wheal Friendship mines. 

8. Sir I. Brunel’s Account of the Thames Tunnel. 

9. Mr. Johnson on the Granite Quarries of Dartmoor and their Machinery. 
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10. Capt. Taylor on a Mode of disconnecting Paddle-wheels without stop- 
ping the Engine. 

11. Mr. Stuart on the Plymouth Breakwater. 

12. Mr. Whitworth’s new Construction of Die-stocks for cutting Screws. 

13. Capt. Taylor on Floating Breakwaters. 

14. Mr. Rendel on a System of Trussing for the Roadway of Suspension 
Bridges. 

15. Mr. Brockedon on substituting a Woollen Fabric covered with Caout- 
chouc as a Stopper for Bottles. 

16. Mr. Russell’s Report on the Forms of Vessels (no definite results). 

17. Mr. Coathupe on an Improved Sight for Rifles and other Fire-arms. 


No. 2 contained the results of a series of experiments performed by 
Dr. Lardner at the request of the Association, the substance of which was 
verbally communicated to the Section in 1839. No. 4 detailed another 
series of experiments instituted with the view of ascertaining the elements 
of resistance to the tractive power on railways. The result of the whole 
was that the resistance from friction was least when the train was moving 
at the rate of about six miles per hour ; that the external configuration of 
the trains has very little influence upon their velocity. A pointed body, 
as a prow and stern, was fixed to the front and rear of a train, but with- 
out any appreciable difference. It was also found to be immaterial 
whether the engine and tender preceded or followed the cars. The spa- 
ces between the cars were then covered by strong canvass, but the experi- 
ment resulted slightly in favor of uncovered trains. It was farther ascer- 
tained that an ordinary train would pass over the Grand Junction Rail- 
way (the steeper inclines of 1 in 96 excepted) in as short a time as if the 
line had been perfectly level. 





ARTICLE XIII. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


Tue Bririso anp Foreign Review; or European QuarTerty JouRNAL, 
No. XXIV. Serremser 1841. 


Tue publication of this No. of the British and Foreign Review, though 
due in July last, was for some reason delayed till September, and was not 
received until our selections for the present No. of the Eclectic were prin- 
cipally made. It is the only foreign Quarterly now on hand which we 
care to review. Several others which we are accustomed to notice are 
expected in a few days, and will be taken up in our No. for January next, 
when our readers may expect an interesting variety of topics in our Review 
of Reviews. At present we must confine ourselves to the single work 
above named, which we regard as perhaps the most valuable periodical 
on our list. The following are the articles embraced in the present No. 
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Arr. I. Chartism ; by Thomas Carlyle. London, 1840. Our readers 
will recollect a valuable review of this work, in the first No. of the Ec- 
lectic,—January 1841,—exhibiting Mr. Carlyle’s original and philosophi- 
cal views of the existing state of society in England, with a variety of 
striking and instructive remarks and reasonings on the fact and the causes 
of the unequal progress of civilization in the upper and lower classes, 
That article was selected from the same Review, which has here resumed 
the consideration of the subject, and was probably a production of the 
same pen. In the present article, as well as in the former, we have some 
severe strictures on the peculiar style—the “ mannerism,”—of Carlyle, 
while the writer commends his work as one of the most bold, fearless and 
effective producticns of the age, in its observations on politics, religion and 
cotemporary history. We abstain from further remarks on it, as we in- 
tend to give it a place in our next No., if our space will allow. It oc- 
cupies about 33 pages in the Foreign Review. 


Art. II. The History of Christianity ;—by the Rev. H. H. Milman. 
London, 1840.* This is a review, of 49 pages, in which the writer claims 
for Mr. Milman’s work a high importance, both on account of the variety 
and general interest of its subjects and its intrinsic merits. He follows 
his author in excluding from his pages whatever is professional and po- 
lemic, and observes, as he professes, “a discreet silence on all questions 
of doctrine or discipline at present agitated in this country.” He main- 
tains that an important difference exists between the history of Christianity 
and the history of the Church. The latter he regards as necessarily con- 
troversial, while the former pursues a smoother and less intricate course. 


It declines not an examination of the doctrines and discipline of reli- 
gion, but it views them with reference to their temporary, social and po- 
litical effects. [t deplores and condemns, under whatever names and pre- 
texts they appear, the arrogance, the rashness and the bigotry of theo- 
logians, and it welcomes, even in the theories of Manesand Pelagius, what- 
ever tends to inculcate temperance and justice, the love of wisdom ra- 
ther than the love of forms. It accompanies the decline of Paganism, 
watches over the development of modern civilization, and traces the cen- 
tral principles of society as it now exists in the fairest portions of the 
world, and among the most enlightened races of mankind. It differs 
from Church-history in endeavoring to combine and reconcile rather 
than to separate and define the religious diversities of eras and nations, 
of communities and individuals ; and it is only less extensive than wni- 
versal history by its exclusion of ethnic ideas and forms. “ It seeks to 
portray,” we borrow Mr. Milman’s definition of his own object, “ the 
genius of the Christianity of each successive age, in connection with that 
of the age itself.....It discards all polemic views; and embracing the 
laws and institutions, the opinionsand manners, the arts and literature of 





* The first three volumes of this work, which are all that have yet 4 


in England, have just been published by Harper and Brothers, New York, in 
one volume octavo, with a Preface and Notes by James Murdock, D. D., 
which we trust will be found an improvement on the English edition. 
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the Christian world, rather than the peculiar controversies and polity of 
the Church, it represents the mutual influence of civilization on Christi- 
anity, of Christianity on civilization.” 

. the volumes before us Mr. Milman has exhibited much of the me- 
thod and spirit we have attempted to describe. When completed, his 
labors will extend from the divine origin of the religion to the extinction 
of paganism in the Roman empire, and will include the long struggle be- 
tween the new and the ancient faith, the process of the destruction, the 
commencement of the renovation of European society from the reign of 
Augustus to the confines of the dark ages. Mr. Milman possesses in no 
ordinary degree both the moral and intellectual qualifications for such a 
work. His acquirements are various, the general temper of his criticism 
is liberal and candid, and the imagination of the poet is frequently a use- 
ful auxiliary to the pen of the historian. His former works, especially 
the periodical essays attributed to him, and his recent notes on the ‘‘ De- 
cline and Fall,” show him to be intimately acquainted with the opinions, 
the manners and the literature of the early centuries of Christianity. He 
is also exempt from many of the ¢dola tribis of his own profession—the 
prejudices that would most seriously affect the task he has undertaken. 
His allegiance to the church does not prevent him from acknowledging 
whatever is genuinely true or beautiful in the creed or the ritual of sep- 
aratists ; and while he nowhere compromises the divine dignity, the mo- 
ral superiority of the Christian faith, he displays impartially both the 
weakness and the strength of heathenism. In the jealousy or the dread 
with which the theologians of Germany are sometimes regarded in this 
country, Mr. Milman does not participate ; but even when dissenting 
from their theories, he gratefully admits their merits and his own obliga- 
tions. We always reluctantly advert to the external qualities of an 
author’s style ; yet since language is not merely the investiture of thought, 
but the index also of intellectual habits and powers of conception, its me- 
rits or defects as an instrument should not be entirely overlooked. The 
“ History of Christianity,” particularly the latter volume, contains many 
elaborate and even eloquent passages, but the general structure of the 
diction is lax and inexpressive. ‘There is a redundance of epithets, of 
qualifying clauses and minuter touches of description, in Mr. Milman’s 
sentences, but seldom that compressive energy which captivates the ima- 
gination and imprints on the memory indelibly circumstance, character 
and motive. His periods are too often encumbered by parenthetic and de- 
pendent accessories, which disturb the symmetry and break the force of 
the narrative. Had not Mr. Milman displayed, both in his present and bis 
earlier works, considerable powers of graceful and sustained composi- 
tion, we should not have turned aside to notice a blemish, which, if it 
detracts little from the real value of his labors, certainly renders them 
less attractive and complete. 


The reviewer, however, complains of the cold reception which this 
work has met, both from the theological and political press, and accounts 
for it by referrng to causes wholly extraneous to the merits of the work. 
It has fallen upon an age in which the voice of history is almost inaudible, 
excepting for the purposes of polemical discussion ; and the path which 

16 
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it pursues does not conduct the reader through the “ immediate centres 
and thoroughfares of public feeling.” Its pictures of life and manners, its 
notices of events and characters are not given in a way either to strength- 
en our arguments or to nourish our prejudices. It is on this account Jess 
attractive, though far more valuable for the purposes of solid instruction. 

In his introductory chapters, Mr. Milman describes the state of moral 
and religious opinion both of the Jewish and Ethnic world, in the age 
preceding the first preaching of the gospel. “ This subject,” says our re- 
viewer, “ derives new importance from the fact that many foreign writers 
attribute the origin of Christianity to the gradual and spontaneous develop- 
ment of the human mind. To this theory Mr. Milman is directly opposed, 
and justly remarks, that Christ was as much beyond his own age, as that 
age was beyond the darkest barbarism.” We have here also some val- 
uable remarks on our author’s political or relative history of the Life of 
Christ, and a review of his work in respect to the early struggles, the 
propagation, the establishment and some of the peculiar institutions and 
effects of Christianity. 


The diffusion of the new faith was accompanied by the destruction 
of the entire social fabric of the heathen world; and in the chapters in 
which he treats of the fall of paganism, Mr. Milman has been anticipated 
by Gibbon, and by the less brilliant, but equally learned volume of 
Jischirner. The reigns of Constantine and Julian, the Arian heresy, the 
monastic institutions have also been delineated by the acute and philo- 
sophical author of the “Decline and Fall;” and it is no ordinary merit 
in a subsequent writer to have trodden the same path without servilely 
copying, or unnecessarily deviating from, so accomplished a predeces- 
sor. ith a less animated style, and with inferior powers of condensa- 
tion, Mr. Milman has judiciously profited by the example of Gibbon ; and 
the chapters in which their respective narratives correspond are a useful 
auxiliary, and often a salutary corrective, to the earlier work. In his 
employment of continental writers, and of those especially who have 
made the Oriental religions their study, Mr. Milman joinsa prudent dif- 
fidence of their theories with a skilful adaptation of their materials, and 
the English reader may obtain from his pages a competent acquaintance 
with many vexed and difficult questions in ecclesiastical annals. 


Art. III. Ceylon. This article, of only ten pages, is a sketch rather 
than a review of two late works,—Major Forbes’ Eleven Years in Ceylon, 
and An Outline of the Commercial Statistics of Ceylon, by J. Capper, 
Esq. The first is represented as by far the more valuable work. “ Cey- 
lon,” says our reviewer, “ possesses a most productive soil and a fine cli- 
mate, but a very scanty population. An island, nearly as large as Ireland, 
contains barely a million and a half of inhabitants ;” the published re- 
turns, which are somewhat imperfect, give but a million and a quarter. 
Until within a few years its energies were sadly cramped and perverted 
by misgovernment ; but a great reform has been effected in this respect, 
and the introduction of the English language and the Christian religion 
by the joint operations of English and American missionaries has greatly 
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enlightened the people and meliorated their condition. Both Major Forbes 


and the reviewer speak of these operations in terms of high com nenda- 
tion. But we have only space for a single extract on the history aad pre- 
sent political condition of the island. 


The ancient and continued annals of the Cingalese race have been 
preserved for upwards of twenty-three centuries, and de -~the the erec- 
tion or formation of all those extensive works (cities, tanks, temples), 
whose ruins and numerous inscriptions remain to verify historical records. 
For a great portion of that long period the natives of Ceylon will be found 
to have remained stationary, or to have retrograded in arts, perhaps in 
intelligence ; whilst Britons, advancing in civilization with extraordinary 
rapidity, benefiting by experience and improving in policy, have volunta- 
rily abandoned their arbitrary rule in the island for a mild, free, but still 
eflicientgovernment. From this circumstance, Ceylon is already advanc- 
ing beyond that barrier of mediocrity which in Asia seems to have ar- 
rested mind and manners at a particular point of civilization. 

Institutions suddenly, yet not rashly formed; direct taxes on culti- 
vated land first moderated, then carefully arranged, fairly levied, and final- 
ly redeemed ; a whole people passing in an instant from a state worse 
than slavery to all the blessings of freedom, with perfect safety to the 
government and incalculable benefit to the subject; a rapid improvement 
in the face of the country; a most beneficia! change in the native charac- 
ter; generally diminished taxation ; rapidly increasing revenue ; a pros- 
perous and happy people ; and it is not too much to say an improved 
climate, are the effects of the later years of British authority in Ceylon. 

Additional interest is given to the changes so happily introduced 
into this island, by its contiguity to the vast possessions of Great Britain 
in India; for although the same legislation, that has proved so success- 
ful in Ceylon, might be inapplicable to the neighboring continent, yet the 
relative prosperity of their inhabitants cannot fail to provoke compari- 
son, as it certainly invites inquiry. 


Art. IV.—We have here a review covering 65 pages, on the subject 
of the Dutch Colonies and Colonial Policy. It is headed with the titles 
of six Dutch and English works, from which, in addition to some unpub- 
lished documents, the writer appears to have derived the principal materi- 
als of his discussion. The dry details of this labored and extended article 
would be uninteresting to our readers. It is an attempt to explain the 
conflicting claims of England and Holland to dominion over certain islands 
in the eastern archipelago, admitting the claim of the former to the pos- 
session of Java, Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, &c., and advocating the remo- 
val of all restrictive duties and the opening ofa free trade between these 
Dutch Colonies and the neighboring possessions of Great Britain. The 
writer is strongly of the opinion, that the nations of the earth ought to lay 
aside their jealousy of each other’s prosperity, and co-operate in promoting 
the happiness of the people. He maintains that the difference in point of 
comfort,—and, in a great measure, of mental cultivation,—between the 
inhabitants of different countries, is not a natural but a fictitious one, for 
which the governments and rulers of the people are answerable to God 
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and to mankind, and that the universal adoption of the principles of free 
trade would do much to remove these unnatural differences of condition. 


Art. V.—The Policy of a Repeal of the Corn Laws. This, like the 
preceding article, is a well sustained argument in favor of free trade. It 
18 hendet with several English works, reports of Committees and other 
Papers on Agriculture, Import Duties, the Corn Laws, &c., and is an able 
discussion of a subject which at present agitates the whole British public, 
is the leading point on which the two great political parties are arrayed 
against each other, and is more elaborately debated in the English periodi- 
cals than any cther matter of public interest. We propose, as soon as we 
can make room for it, to lay before our readers a condensed view of the 
history of the “Corn Laws” of England, in which we shall make use of 
materials furnished in this article and several others of perhaps equal 
ability, in other periodicals, which we have marked for the purpose. The 
spirit and scope of the present article,—of 54 pages,—will be sufficiently 
indicated by the following extract : 


The interference of the legislature in the free course of the corn 
trade originated in a desire to promote abundance and secure low prices: 
but in course of time the object was completely changed ; the necessity 
of protecting the landed interest and of maintaining high, or as they 
were termed, remunerative prices, was proclaimed with few dissentient 
voices in Parliament, and Jaws were enacted to prevent the importation 
of foreign corn until these prices should be attained. This system was 
subsequently extended to other branches of production, until at length it 
became the leading principle of our commercial! code, and other coun- 
tries, retaliating upon us our perverse and mistaken policy, imposed 
heavy duties on our manufactures, or prohibited their importation alto- 
gether, because we declined to receive their produce in return. It is 
long since these restrictions, with their train of protections, prohibitions 
and bounties, were first devised, and they have long been condemned by 
all thinking people as founded in ignorance of the most obvious princi- 
ples ; yet, after the theory has been repudiated, the practice exists in ex- 
tensive operation, still producing its fatal and infallible results, but still 
persevered in, and proving how inveterate is the prejudice which clings 
to an error that time has rendered venerable. 


Art. VI.—Historic Criticism of the Gospel. Such is the running title 
of this article of 27 pages. It is a learned and critical review of a late 
publication by W. H. Mill, D. D., F. R. S., Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, entitled Observations on the attempted application of Pantheistic 
Principles tothe Theory and Historic Criticism of the Gospel. 

Dr. Mill, it appears, maintains that the “ mythical theory” of the gos- 
pel, at present adopted by Strauss and others in Germany, is a necessary 
effect of the Philosophical speculations of the Hegelian schoo]. Our re- 
viewer opposes this opinion as the result of a superficial view of the sub- 
ject. On the contrary he regards it as fairly defensible that Strauss’s prin- 
ciple of historical criticism is a natural development of certain tendencies 
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of opinion prevalent in Germany towards the latter part of the last cen- 


tury, anterior to the era of the speculations referred to and having no ne- 


cessary connection with them ; and charges upon Dr. Mill one-sided and 


| erroneous views of the German philosophy, though he commends the 
' temper and tone of his discussion. 


Art. VII.—Servia :—her History and Prospects. This last article in 
the present No. of the British and Foreign Review fills 40 pages, and 
traces the history of the Servian state, from its melancholy subjugation 
to the Turkish power to the achievement of its liberation, 1820—1831. 
Since that time it has enjoyed considerable freedom and has maintained an 
improving and profitable intercourse with western Europe. “ Any at- 
tempt,” says the writer, “ to restore antiquated despotism” in Servia “ must 
lead to a struggle which could only endanger the rule of the Sultan him- 
self”? Thus accessible to British enterprise, the unmeasured forests, the 
rich ores and the fertility of a great portion of the soil of Servia offer in- 
estimable materials for foreign trade, which, if made available, would not 
only greatly enrich the nation but mankind at large. England, of course, 
isrecommended to protect and cherish this interesting people and country 


for herself.—Sr. Ep. 





ARTICLE XIV. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


1.—Bihblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai and Arabia Petrea. 
By E. Robinson, D. D. London, 1841. 


Tuts admirable work, which was issued a few months since from the 
American press, was published simultaneously in England and Germany. 
It needs not the eulogies of British periodicals to commend it to the at- 
tention of our readers. It is, however, gratifying to receive the evi- 
dences which begin to reach us of the high estimation in which it is held 
by European as well as American scholars and divines. We extract the 
following from the (London) Monthly Review. 

“ These ‘ Biblical Researches’ will unquestionably be henceforth re- 
garded as one of the most precious contributions that have ever been 
made to Christian archeology. With a zeal as fresh and pure as it is 
ardent ; with a judgment that is serene, and a charity that is as amiable 
as his criticism is close and erudite, does the profess: r lay before the 
reader an immense storehouse crowded with materials that must excite 
the deepest interest. Even the descriptions of what he experienced, and 
of what he saw, are often awakening ; carrying back the mind to periods 
that are sacred, or associated with our most devout aspirations and sol- 
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emn imaginings. One obtains from these pages a satisfactory idea of 
oriental scenery, and also, if not of the venerable antiquities of scriptura| 
times, at least of a mind filled with the images of them, and of a spirit 
fraught with religious lore and worship, discerning and enlightened: 
Protestant, but pleasantly tolerant. ‘To be sure many parts of the bulky 
volumes are only calculated to instruct and interest scholars ; and per- 
haps compression, as well as another arrangement, might have beep 
adopted with advantage. Still, nothing can be said or thought of the 
production that will not redound to the reputation of its author, or that 
will prevent it from becoming a model of research, and a standard av. 
thority in all time coming.” 


2.—Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan. By 
John L. Stephens. In two volumes. London, 1841. 


We have here another popular American work simultaneously pub- 
lished in England, and received there, as well as here, with unequivocal 
commendation and the liveliest expressions of interest. A review of 
some fifteen pages, in the last No. of the (London) Monthly contains the 
following speculations respecting the monuments of lost civilization, 
described by Mr. Stephens and others, in Spanish America. 


“These remains are not less stupendous, magnificent, grotesque, or 
tasteful than those of Egypt. Indeed, the former bear a striking re- 
semblance to the latter; with such differences as local circumstances 
and national peculiarities would originate. Thus in New Spain are to 
be met with pyramidal graduated fabrics,—evidences of like modes of 
primeval worship with those which exist in the country of the Pharaohs, 
such as that of the solar god,—relics of temples and palaces, of sepul- 
chres and domestic edifices which present the strong Cyclopean fea- 
tures. The idols, sculptures and hieroglyphics exhibit a manifest aflin- 
ity to the Egyptian. ‘The groundwork plan of one of the palaces is, in 
fact, the Egyptian Tau. 

“‘Boldness of conception and skilful execution distinguish many of the 
relics which are scattered over Central America, and which crowd vast 
areas in many places; although, as was to be expected of any nation who 
arrived at such eminence, there are evidences of different stages having 
been attained in the progress of the characteristic refinement. It has 
been said that their architecture is marked by stately grandeur and me- 
lancholy beauty. Some of the discovered statues are in a pure elassical 
style. In like admirable taste are the vessels that have been found in 
their tombs; and to refer to other tokens of social advancement, it may 
be sufficient to state, that roads constructed like the Roman military 
roads extend to considerable distances from the cities, some of them 
carried by great artificial efforts around acclivities, or so as to unite 
mountains, great regard being had not only to the construction of levels, 
guarded too by parapets, but fixed stages being appointed for facilitating 
travelling by post in some way analogous to what distinguishes our 
turnpike roads. Now, could the people who contrived these gigantic 
structures, these social accommodations, and who attended with such 

exquisite skill to details, be barbarians or savages! The supposition is 
self-contradictory. Could it be a nation no further advanced in civili- 
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zation than the Mexicans were at the period of the Spanish conquest 2 
Even this is a conjecture that may be as summarily disposed of, and 
upon abstract principles or the necessities of things, although there were 
no historical facts to direct us. 

“The monuments of which we have been particularly speaking are 
not Mexican, but belong to an age and some great nation long prior to 
the invasion of Cortes and Pizarro ;—a nation whom the natives at that 
date could not describe more precisely than to call them ‘giants and 
wandering masons.’ Now, these vague reports, but significant appella- 
tions, have by some been held to characterize, in every district in ancient 
Europe, the Cyclopean family,—a conjecture which the relics themselves 
so remarkably corroborate. Others maintain that the monuments date 
no further back than the era of the Tultecans, who only preceded the 
Mexicans proper by about six hundred years. But even this appears a 
period approaching too closely upon the present time, or at least upon 
that of the Spanish conquest, to enable us to account for such majestic 
and perfect works, without any distinct traditions or remnants of a 
people. that must have been amazingly superior either to the Tultecan 
or Mexican tribes. How can we think of the authors of such Titanian 
architecture but as having formed a nation of extraordinary power in 
America, ofw hich all certain memorial] has been lost many centuriesago % 

“There is one theory which, if true, would give us a sufficiently re- 
mote and imposing idea of the nation whose works are desolate in New 
Spain, and which are such a mystery to antiquaries. This theory has 
been advanced by Lord Kingsborough and others, viz , that the ten tribes 
of the Israelites, who were carried away captive by the king of Assyria, in 
the reign of Hoshea, king of Judah, and who were scattered by the con- 
queror over northeastern Asia, passed over into America, which they 
originally peopled. And indeed several observances and customs dis- 
tinguish the red Indian, which also were remarkable features in the 
history of the Israelites. Still, serious grounds of doubt may be enter- 
tained with regard to affinity or analogy in this case ; and one of the most 
striking is, that the aboriginal people of America are red and beardless, 
and all the world knows how different is the appearance as well as or- 
ganization of the Hebrews. 

“To us the theory that is the most feasible remains to be that already 
noticed, viz., that in as far as can be gathered from architectural types, 
artistic Ornaments, religious rites, hieroglyphical language, and charac- 
teristics of physiognomy, &c., the extraordinary people, whose monu- 
ments we are considering, were a branch of the Cyclopean family, or 
shepherd kings as they have been called, the Titans and giants of the 
ancient poets, and the wandering architects of a later age. They seem 
to have constituted a branch of the same race of shepherd kings who 
invaded Egypt. Indeed the Mexicans are said to have had traditions to 
the effect that their predecessors came with the great ancestor of the 
American people, from the Ophite or Hivite land in Phenicia. 

“ According to this opinion, then, the builders of the monuments un- 
der review were Cylopean Canaanites, traces of whose works occur in 
the history of Greece and Italy ; wanderers ; devoted to gloomy mys- 
teries ; the authors of an exaggerated architecture ; and who ‘ built cities, 
with walls, and towers reaching to heaven.’ 
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“ How or when a portion of this race may have begun to people the 
continent of America, will probably forever baffle all human scrutiny and 
interpretation of the kinds of language and symbols inscribed on their re. 
mains. By what calauity the nation disappeared will not less probably con. 
tinue a secret anda mystery. Itmay have been swept from the face of the 
earth by pestilence or by savage war. It may have retrograded from 
internal and social disease; although this does not appear to be likely, 
Possibly barbarians from the North, in Gothic fashion, made irrnptions 
upon ‘the wandering masons,’ when they have become efleminate, or 
felt over secure, and thus so vanquished them as to introduce aseries of 
generations deserving the title of the Dark Ages. But whether one or 
other of these was the destruction of the people, whose relics Mr, 
Stephens has partially explored, it is needless for us at present to in. 
quire. If our author returns to the subject, as he seems to intend, we 
may then have some additional facts to guide us. In the meanwhile we 
have touched upon points that open an immense field for speculation ; 
indicating, also, to what labor and enterprise the antiquities in Central 
America may, in the course of a few years, conduct the curious and the 
erudite.” 


3.—The Scientific and Literary Treasury ; a New and Popular Encyclope- 
dia of the Belles Lettres. By Samuel Maunder, Author of “ The Trea- 
sury of Knowledge,” “ Biographical Treasury,” &c. London, 1841. 


Mr. Maunder has carried his most useful labors into another wide 
and popular department of literature ; and with the same success which 
crowned his previous efforts. We doubt not that he will meet with the 
same encouragement. Though the title affixes a definite character to 
the work, it not only includes the belles lettres, but so much of the 
kindred sciences from which they either derive or impart assistance, as 
is necessary for their elucidation. Those who know Mr. Maunder as 
an able instructor, and who have studied his former volumes, must cor- 
dially welcome the present. It has been several months on our study 
table as a hook of reference ; we have consulted it on every subject the 
exact know!edge of which we wished to revive, or concerning which we 
required immediate information, and we have been more than satisfied. 
His modest avowal in the preface he has fully sustained. ‘ My great 
object,” he says, “has been to produce a book that should meet the wants 
and wishes of a very large and most respectable class of readers, whose 
opportunities of studying the ponderous tomes of science are as unfre- 
quent as their aspirations after knowledge are ardent.” Again, in con- 
clusion, he tells us, and we can avouch for the truth of the assertion: 
“ Although I have studiously avoided the introduction of any matter fo- 
reign to the immediate subject under consideration, | have not been 
unmindful of the connection that exists between the natural and the moral 
world, nor have I neglected any suitable opportunity of enforcing sound 
principles in ethics, and that willing obedience to the laws, without 
which science is acquired in vain, and learning often proves acurse.” In 
every lounging room, and on every library table, Mr. Maunder’s Scien- 
tific and Literary Treasury may be placed with the certainty of well em- 
ploying a leisure half hour in the one case, and of saving a great deal 
of circuitous labor in the other.—Eclectic Review. 
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4.—China. By Professor Kidd, London: 1841. 


“CutnA: or, Illustrations of the Symbols, Philosophy, Antiquities, 
Customs, Superstitions, Laws, Government, Education and Literature 
of the Chinese,” by the Professor of the Chinese Language and Litera- 
ture, University College—the only chair of the kind in this country—is 
a work that will be chiefly interesting to scholars or students who have 
an eye not only to the character of the language in question, but who 
wish to obtain a knowledge of the people that speak it through sucha 
medium. Professor Kidd, we understand, resided for a number of years 
at Malacca, a place that was wont to be resorted to by many of the Chi- 
nese of the better sort of merchants, and where there is still a popula- 
tion of several thousands of that peculiar race. There, a Chinese Col- 
lege has been established by the English, in which Mr. Kidd for a time 
acted as principal, and until he returned to England on account of ill 
health, where he has been appointed to the chair mentioned ; and being 
considered not merely the first Chinese scholar in this country, but hav- 
ing at his command the noble library of about 10,000 Chinese volumes 
now possessed by his College, which belonged to Dr. Morrison, he has the 
advantage over almost every other European with regard to the perform- 
ance of such an undertaking as the title of the present work indicates. 

Professor Kidd vigorously opposes the theory of Du Ponceau, who con- 
tends that the Chinese language is alphabetical. Our author, on the 
other hand, upholds the symbolical or ideagraphic doctrine. He also 
compares the symbols of the Chinese with the hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians, and discovers between them some remarkable relations, co- 
incidences and analogies; just as there are in respect of customs.— 
Monthly Review. 


GERMANY. 


1—The Books of Moses and Egypt ; with an Appendix on Manetho and 
the Hyskos. By E. W. Hengstenberg, Dr. and Prof. of Theology 
at Berlin. Berlin, 1841. 


The numerous attacks which have been made on the Pentateuch by 
German rationalists have called forth able defenders of the truth. 
Among them are Havernick, formerly professor in the Theological 
School of Geneva and now in the University of Kénigsberg ; Ranke,— 
brother of the illustrious historian of this name, and recently called to 
succeed the learned and pious Olshausen in the theological faculty of 
Erlangen,—and finally, the author of the above mentioned volume, Heng- 
stenberg. He entered the arena as early as 1829, by publishing the first 
volume of his Christology. In 1836 and 1839 he published his work on 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch. It was in the preparation of this 
work that he collected the materials of the present volume, which is in- 
tended to meet the wants of the general reader. 

Hengstenberg has frequently alluded, in the course of this volume, 
to the astonishing carelessness with which infidel criticism has pro- 
ceeded. It was to be expected that they would avail themselves of all 
the documents which have recently extended our knowledge of Egypt. 
But these critics have not taken a single step in advance of Spencer and 
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Le Clere. This is the more surprising as Egypt has been, as it were, 
discovered anew since the beginning of this century. Is it not incredi. 
ble that these interpreters of the books of Moses should be utterly ig. 
norant of the great French expedition to Egypt, and should pay no 
attention to the labors of such men as Champollion, Rosselini, Wilkinson 
and others? Our author has taken care to avail himself of their re. 
searches, and the result of his inquiries has been altogether in favor of 
the Pentateuch. His plan is very simple. He begins by examining 
the pretended mistakes which are charged upon Moses in respect to 
Egypt. He shows that there is no mistake, and that the passages in 
question are pepe | in accordance with profane testimony. This is the 
negative part uf his labor. He next follows, step by step, the narrative 
of the Pentateuch where the scene is laid in Egypt, and in the composi- 
tion of which the writer’s knowledge of Egypt must appear. Having 
done this, he points out the traces of Egyptian manners and institutions 
in the legislation of Meses. We wish the work were translated into 
French; indeed much of it has been taken from the writings of Cham. 
pollion and the Description of Egypt.—Le Semeur. 


2.—The History of the first Crusade. By Dr. Heinr. von Sybel, of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. Diisseldorf, 1841. 


An important part of this work is occupied with a critical estimate of 
the sources of a history like the present. The first chapter is devoted 
to the less important writers. Some good remarks are then made re- 
specting William of Tyre and others. ‘The more recent writers are also 
discussed. ‘The author next proceeds to exhibit his own view of the 
Crusades; and those who differ from him must at least accord him the 
merit of independence. It is first shown that the Crusades had their 
origin in the ascetic tendency of the times. ‘The whole affair of Peter 
the Hermit is pronounced a legend, which William of Tyre dressed up in 
opposition to historical truth; he had nothing to do with the decree of 
Urban Il. announcing the Crusade. It must be confessed that this theory 
is maintained with much ability. The heroes of the first Crusade are 
made to pass in review; and here also the fabulous is separated from 
the purely historical in the life of Godfrey of Bouillon, etc. In his de- 
scription of the empire of Byzantium and of the East we discover an 
affluence of varied learning and profound views. In his opinion respect- 
ing the Emperor Alexius we fully concur. The author has exhibited 
throughout the whole work a fine talent at investigation and description. 
—Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 


3.—The Old Song-books of the Portuguese, or Contributions to the History 
of Portuguese Poetry, from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Centuries. 
By Dr. C. F. Bellermann. Berlin, 1840. 


In this excellent work, the author presents the learned public, and 
the friends of the literature of the middle ages, with the valuable fruits 
of his thorough studies in Portuguese literature during his residence at 
Lisbon. The works of Bouterwek and Sismondi have treated the ear- 
liest period of Portuguese poetry very imperfectly; and although the 
former says but little, and that inaccurately, Sismondi only repeats his 
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sketches. The endeavor of our author, therefore, to prepare a supple- 
ment to both works is truly meritorious. The Introduction contains a 
short examination of the earliest Portuguese Poetry, and also of the still 
unsettled question whether Spanish or Portuguese poetry is the older. 
After stating that some of the earliest specimens of the latter have per- 
ished, he proceeds to give very copious selections from those which sur- 
vive.-—Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 


SwItTZERLAND. 


The two first Centuries of the History of Switzerland ;—from the Formation 
of the Confederacy to the Reformation. By Dr. Heinr. Gelzer of 
the University of Basle. Basle, 1840. 


This work is made up of a series of public lectures delivered at 
Basle. ‘The author makes no pretension to novelty, or to learning in the 
ordinary meaning ofthe term. Still it is a sacred duty to make science 
and art productive, as far as possible; and this he has attempted with 
success. He first describes the relations of the Confederacy to the Ger- 
man Empire, and the house of Hapsburg. He then adverts to the history 
of William Tell, particularly to the suspicions which have been cast 
upon his actions, and even upon his existence. He has much to say that 
is true and appropriate respecting the relation of popular tradition to histo- 
ry. We live at a period when many scholars are endeavoring to win a 
cheap renown by discrediting the facts of earlier times. The conclusion 
of the writer is that Tell actually lived, and labored in the cause of the 
people. The progress of the Confederacy,—its battles and victories,— 
is discussed with ability and in detail. But after the commencement of 
the 15th century, when its independence had been laboriously secured, 
the good old spirit disappeared. Selfishness became predominant, the 
desire of conquest arose, and the seeds of internal division were sown. 
There are many interesting remarks in the author’s account of the sep- 
aration of the Confederacy from the Germanic Empire; but that act was 
a sin against German nationality, and Switzerland must be brought back 
again to Germany ; it will be for their mutual benefit.—Gersdorf’s Re- 
pertorvum, 


FRANCE. 


1—Of the Literature and Men of Letters of the United States of America. 
By Eug. Vail. Paris, 1841. 

Mr. Vail is a citizen of the United States, who undertakes to show 
that American literature is not so barren as has been pretended, and that 
it deserves a place by the side of the literature of the most enlightened 
nations of the old world. He reviews all the writers who have cultiva- 
ted with any success, since the epoch of the national independence, the 
different departments of the intellectual domain. Their number is large ; 
and although few have obtained sufficient celebrity to be known on this 
side of the Atlantic, it cannot be denied that this multiplicity of authors 
indicates a decided literary movement. Historians, politicians, moral- 
ists, novelists, poets,—nothing is wanting ; and the rapid analysis of Mr. 
Vail leaves a favorable impression respecting their talent. In the front 
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rank are some men whose fame has long been familiar to Europe. Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Channing, Cooper, Irving are the most eminent; to these 
Mr. Vail adds the poets Barlow, Percival and Bryant. But there is a 
multitude of others who enjoy the public favor in the United States; and 
the extracts, which our author has made from their works, have occa- 
sioned a strong desire to become better acquainted with them. 

But after having gone through this inventory,—written in a style 
which is often obscure, by a man who is not sufficiently at home in the 
French to manage it with facility,—we do not find any answer to the 
principal objection urged against American literature. It is not denied 
that the United States have produced writers of merit ; but the charge 
is that they are destitute of originality, and generally imitators of Eng- 
lish literature. Mr. Vail has not met this charge. The little treatises 
of Franklin, the scenes in savage life sketched by Cooper, the writings 
of Channing are the only marks of an original tendency, a literary move- 
ment truly national. As to the rest, we have essays characterized, more 
or less strongly, by English Awmor, histories constructed after the plan 
of our own, poems like those with which we are acquainted already. In 
conclusion, the work of Mr. Vail is interesting, notwithstanding the im- 
perfection of its style. It makes us well acquainted with the actual state 
of literature in the United States. If this is not shown to be wholly 
freed from the influence which the past must have inevitably exerted on 
its earliest efforts, it appears at least full of life, and inspires us with 
hope for the future ;—for we are not to forget that scarcely half a cen- 
tury has passed away, since this young nation broke the ligaments which 
bound it to the mother country.— Revue Critique. 


2.—The Hundred Days. By M. Capefigue. Paris, 1841. 


M. Capefigue aspires to the honor of being the most prolific of our 
historians, as M. de Balzac is the most prolific of our novelists. The 
history of the 16th century, of the 18th century, of the republic, of the 
consulate, of the empire, of the amv icon, age! | thing suits him, and 


he takes possession as of his rightful property. We have scarcely time 
to finish one history of M. Capefigue, before another is announced. It 
is easy to see that this fertility has its charms for an author ; but it has 
its dangers likewise. While it keeps his fame constantly on the wing, 
while it holds up incessantly the same name to the public gaze, and thus 
secures to it a sort of forced celebrity, it compromits him, on the other 
hand, before his real judges, and deprives him of the best part of the rep- 
utation which he has already acquired. That which is done too rapidly 
is not well done, whatever may be the talent of the author. The thought 
is not matured, the connection of the topics is not exact, the style is not 
finished. It was not thus that Sallust and Tacitus wrote. We make 
these remarks with greater earnestness because M. Capefigue has some 
distinguished qualifications as a writer. His history of the Hundred 
Days, for example, offers us continually pages of great beauty in connec- 
tion with incomplete chapters. Here and there you listen to the grave 
and dignified voice of the historian; but soon you have unmeauing de- 
tails and apocryphal anecdotes. The same is true of his style. Occa- 
sionally we find some felicitous language, some features that reveal the 
hand of a master; but we immediately stumble on halting phrases and 


improper expressions. 
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M. Capefigue has treated the democratic party of 1815 with great 
severity. ‘This party weakened the emperor before the defeat of Wa- 
terloo, and disorganized the remnant of the imperial forces after the bat- 
tle; the consequence was that the enemy marched from Brussels to 
Paris without striking a blow. The representative Chamber, after hav- 
ing angrily pronounced the deposition of the emperor, humbly sent dep- 
uties to the camp of Wellington and Blacher, who were instructed to 
demand a king,—Saxon, Bavarian, Austrian, any thing but a Bourbon. 
But the generals of the armies of Europe would not discuss this propo- 
sition seriously ; they marched however upon the capital. All this was 
pitiful, and we shal! not attempt its justification. But why has M. Cape- 
figue concentrated all his wrath on the Chamber? This was only the 
faithful image of a large part of the nation. If its political course was 
uncertain, changeful, weak, without dignity and without authority, France 
should be held responsible. Nor was Europe blameless in this great 
conflict. The sacrifice of Poland, the curtailment of Saxony, the union 
of Holland and Belgium, the subjection of some of the finest provinces 
of Italy to Austria ;—these are acts which must be atoned for. God 
grant that the expiation be not too bloody !—Le Semeur. 


3.—The History of Dante Alighiert. By the Chevalier Artaud de Montor. 
Paris, 1841. 


The history of Dante is that of his entire age. This mighty genius 
united in himself all the passions of his cotemporaries, and under the mys- 
tical envelope of his wonderful poem, we have a complete picture of the 
acts, the ideas and the feelings of his epoch. In addition to this he 
took an active part in the political events of Italy. He was born a poet, 
for his sonnets, at the age of eleven, had drawn public attention to him ; 
still we may say that his talents were developed in the midst of the 
storms of public life, and the vicissitudes of his career contributed to 
nurture his genius. This volume, therefore, is a political as well as a 
literary history. It describes the civil war which drove Dante into ex- 
ile ; and interweaves the labors of the poet with those of the statesman. 
The materials of this curious biography have been collected with patient 
industry and earnest affection. Every page indicates the author’s en- 
thusiasm for the Florentine genius, his predilection for the glory of Italy. 
In his estimation, Dante is not only a poet of the highest order, but is in 
some sort a heroic being. He will not permit a single stain to tarnish 
the lofty superiority of this great man, whose enemies are all in the 
wrong, and whose persecutions are utterly indefensible. There is 
doubtless something of extravagance in all this; but we are willing to 
pardon the author in view of his generous sympathy and his ardent en- 
thusiasm. We are glad to meet in him, in all its vigor, this veneration, 
this literary faith, so rare at the present day. But we cannot compre- 
hend why it is that M. Artaud has made Dante a firm champion of 
Catholicism. He takes a great deal of pains to refute the suspicions 
thrown upon his orthodoxy by M. Rossetti; who endeavored to show 
that the writings of the poet concealed the first germs of the religious 
reform of the 16th century. Rossetti may have gone too far; but it is 
no less true that Dante has consigned some of the popes to hell,—a fact 
that militates strongly against the doctrine of catholic infallibility— 
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